A  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


What's  Ahead  in  Jobs 


COMMUNISM  AND  STATE  LAWS 


There  s  nothing  like  it 

. . .  absolutely  nothing 


Charcoal  glowing,  sirloin  sizzling,  Budvveiser 


There's  more  Budweiser  now — and 
there  will  be  still  more  as  our  vast  s^mk'^ 
expansion  program  continues.  J^^f 


800,000  people  own  the  Bell  Telephone  Business 

One  out  of  every  60  families  in  the  United  States  shares  in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell  System 


There  are  800,000  stockholders  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Their  savings  have 
helped  provide  the  telephone  system  that  serves  you. 

Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders.  230.000  own 
five  shares  or  less.  The  average  holding  is  thirty  shares. 
More  than  one-third  have  owned  their  shares  for  fifteen 
years  or  longer. 

No  one— no  individual,  company  or  institution— owns 
as  much  as  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  A.  T.  &  T.  stock. 

The  people  who  own  the  Bell  System  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  throughout  the  cities,  towns  and  country- 
side of  America.  One  in  every  60  families  in  the  United 
States  shares  directly  in  this  ownership. 


Every  time  you  use  the  telephone,  the  accumulated, 
small  investments  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  go  to  work  for  you. 

They  have  built  the  best  and  most  widespread  system 
of  communication  in  the  world  for  you  to  use  at  low  cost. 
It  is  from  their  savings,  and  the  savings  of  many  like 
them,  that  the  money  needed  to  improve  and  expand 
the  service  comes. 

A  fair  and  regular  return  on  the  money  these  stock- 
holders have  invested  is  an  important  factor  in  making 
possible  the  good  telephone  service  you  get  today. 


BELL    TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


soys  fraveling  man 
Lew  C.  Oesterle 
Los  Angeles 


"I  can't  say  enough  for 


SUPPORTER  BELT!** 


That's  right,  Mr.  Oesterle!  Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  report  that  "BRACER"  helps 
them  look  trimmer,  feel  better,  helps 
relieve  fatigue. 

No  other  similar  garment  offers  all 
the  features  of  "BRACER";  full  2-way 
stretch  all-elastic  seamless  belt  gently 
but  firmly  pulls  your  stomach  in,  helps 
you  stand  straighter,  your  clothes  fit 
better.  Special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll;  soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position;  exclusive 
tubular  elastic  leg  bands — no  crease, 
no  curl,  no  roll. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
supporter  belt  first  in  popu- 
/tfr/Vy  — "BRACER  '  •^^^W 

"BRACER*"  Royal  .  .  .wider, 

cooler,  more  porous  waist-  ^EOO 

band  with  more  support  .  .  .  ^3*'*' 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  "Hints  on  Correct  Dress," 
write  Dept.  N9-10,  Bauer  &  Black,  2500  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicogo  16,111. 

•  R«r.  u.  s.  p«t.  Off. 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago  16 
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In  football,  as  In  other  sports,  some 
of  the  most  exciting  games  ore  played 
by  the  teen-agers  who  make  up  In 
enthusiasm  for  their  lock  of  finesse. 
Last  fall  our  artist  sow  a  high  school 
game  In  which  an  Incident  occurred 
similar  to  the  one  portroyed  on  our 
cover.  It  wasn't  quite  the  same  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  played 
football  will  recognize  the  technical 
error  immediately.  For  our  non-play- 
ing readers  we  will  point  out  that 
underwear  Is  not  usually  worn  under 
a  football  suit. 


PICTURE  CREDITS:  Tom  C.aiew,  14-15;  Corning  Glass  Works,  PittsburBh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  Llbbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Cornlnj?  Corp.,  20-21:  Acme, 
Wide  World,  U.  of  Illinois,  24-25;  Richard  StatUe,  Donato  Leo,  26-43. 


1     Time  for  a  Toast  with  — 


How  to  Meet  a  Kinfl 


Sometimes  a  ludicrous  accident 
can  relieve  the  tension  of  an  un- 
usual situation  —  as  Judge  Henry 
Stevens.  Jr..  of  Warsaw.  N.  C,  Past 
National  Commander  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  discovered  some  years 
ago. 

One  morning  in  1932,  Judge 
Stevens,  then  National  Commander 
of  the  Legion,  walked  up  to  the 
massive  doors  of  the  palace  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  Accompanied  by 
the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  France, 
Judge  Stevens  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  King  Albert  of  the  Belgians. 

The  pair  was  met  by  a  flunky  in 
the  knee  breeches,  silk  hose,  and 
\  evening  tail  coat  of  traditic  .lal 
X  court  dress.  Around  his  neck  he 
'  wore  a  huge  silver  link  chain  with 
pendant.  He  led  the  two  down  a 
long  stone  corridor. 

"Being  a  country  boy  from  Dup- 
lin County,  N.  C,  I  was  a  little  bit 
out  of  my  element,"  Stevens  smiled. 
"I  had  met  a  king  before,  having 
^  talked  to  King  George  V  in  Buck- 
\  ingham  Palace  some  days  previous- 

*  ly,  and  I  had  called  on  the  Presi- 

*  dent  of  France.  But  this  was  differ- 
j  ent.  I  had  never  been  the  personal 
»  guest  of  a  king,  and  I  was  very 
J  careful  of  my  p's  and  q's. 

*  "We  finally  came  to  a  tremendous 
^   room  that  had  the  slickest  floor  I 

>  had  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  That 
^   flunky  must  have  taken  hundreds 

>  of  people  in  to  meet  the  King,  but 
\  this  time,  when  he  stepped  off  the 

>  stone  corridor  onto  that  slick  floor, 
\  he  slipped  and  sat  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous thud  — and  slid  across  the 
floor. 

"It  just  tickled  me  to  death  and 
I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  let  out  a 
real  Duplin  County  yell. 

"Suddenly,  a  door  across  the 
room  opened  and  there  stood  a  very 
tall  gentleman,  about  six  feet  six, 
wearing  the  sloppiest  double- 
breasted  brown  suit  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  shoes  were  battered  and 
his  bow  tie  was  askew. 

Taking  off  his  pince-nez,  he 
looked  at  the  flunky,  who  was  still 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  and  he, 
too,  gave  a  mighty  yell  of  laughter. 

"Thrusting  out  his  hand.  King 
Albert  of  the  Belgians  stepped  for- 
ward and  grinning,  said:  'I  pre- 
sume this  is  the  National  Com- 
mander of  The  American  Legion? 
We  certainly  do  meet  under  highly 
ridiculous  circumstances.' 

"The  flunky's  accident  broke  the 
ice,  and  I  had  a  delightful  visit. 
Albert  of  the  Belgians  was  one  of 
the  finest  people  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  as  plain  as  an  old  shoe.  ' 

—  By  Jane  Tyson  Hall 


When  it's  time  to  lift  a  glass  in  friendship— mal^e  famous  Miller  High  Life 

your  choice.  You^^ll  like  this  fine  beer  s  unijorvilj  smooth  flavor. 
It  is  always  mellow— never  bitter.  No  wonder  it  s  the  beer  America  is  talking 
about  —  the  national  champion  of  quality.  Drink  )oiir  toast  with  the 

Champagne  of  Bottle  Beer,  Miller  High  Life  Brewed  and  bottled 

only  by  the  Miller  Brewing  Company  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin^^^ 

EXJOY  LIFE  WITH  MILLER  HIGH  LIFE 
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KAfWOODU 

l€C  U  S  PAT  Off. 

remembers  when- 


Lincoln  Highway  teas  mostly 
mud.  We  were  making  good 
pipes  48  years  before  the  first 
automobile,  and  62  years  be- 
fore the  Lincohi  Highway. 
Our  newer  pipes,  like  the  Car- 
buretor, make  the  old  ones 
.seem  as  obsolete  as  the  old 
car  illustrated  here.  Carbu- 
retor takes  in  cool  air 
which  mi.xes  with  smoke, 
making  it  e.xlra  niihl.  We 
select  and  season  the 
Mediterranean  briar  our- 
selves. Pre-war  quality 
and  prices,  $3., 50  to  $-2.5. 
Kay  woodie  Company, 
New  York  and  London. 


Lincoln  Highway  1914  "Bogged  Down" 


Kaywoodie  Company,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  20 
Please  send  "L.fgionnaire's  Pipe  Book"  pic- 
turing 49  Kaywoodie  Pipes  and  holders,  in 
colors,  without  charge  or  "follow-up."  Some 
Kaywoodies,  such  as  Chinrester  and  Stembiter, 
fill  special  needs  of  some  smokers. 


Name_ 


Address. 
City  


^Zone_ 


.State. 


ofFivdticts,  Inventions,  Ideas 


A  sampling  of  products  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them 
since  in  most   cases  they  are   described  as   represented  by  manufacturers. 

A  BUSINESS  AT  HOME.  A  device  which  permits  a  person  to  operate  a  small  business  at 
home  is  being  offered  by  Accomplished  Office  Service,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
It  consists  of  a  specially  designed  wire  recorder  with  headset  and  foot  controls 
which  permit  it  to  be  reversed,  stopped  and  started  at  any  point.  With  this  machine, 
called  the  Recordaphone,  a  person  can  record  dictated  letters  and  other  material 
over  the  telephone  and  type  them  at  his  convenience.  With  the  unit  a  person  can 
solicit  business  from  those  who  cannot  afford  full-time  secretarial  help,  charging  a 
certain  amount  for  each  unit  of  work.  The  manufacturer  supplies  the  machine,  full 
particulars  as  to  how  a  business  of  this  sort  can  be  developed,  and  copies  of  promo- 
tional material  to  announce  the  service  in  a  community,  all  at  a  "package"  price 
of  $275. 


SPLITTING  SECONDS  FINER.  Tile  world's  fastest  camera 
shutter  of  the  popular  between-the-Iens  type  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Speeded  up  to 
1 /800th  of  a  second,  it  will  be  used  on  a  new  model  of  the 
Kodak  Tourist  Camera.  Employing  new  design  principles, 
the  blades  of  the  new  shutter  pivot  and  rotate  through  a 
partial  circle  inside  the  shutter  housing.  As  the  rotation 
^HBS       III  j|,  progresses  the  shutter  aperture  is  opened  and  then  closed. 

  ^'^  conventional  shutters,  with  speeds  ranging  up  to  1 /500th 

^^B^^l  I'l  of  a  second,  the  blades  move  in  and  out  with  a  recipro- 

cating motion.  In  this  type  of  movement  the  blades  pause 
for  a  fraction  of  a  second  as  they  end  their  opening  movement  and  begin  to  close.  The 
new  Tourist  with  the  Rapid  800  Shutter  will  retail  for  $95. 

ONE  BRUSH  FOR  MANY  COLORS.  A  liquid  paint  brush  cleaner  that  permits  the  user 
to  switch  from  color  to  color  is  being  marketed  by  Elgin  Plastic  Products  Company, 
4011  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  Called  Brush-Flush,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
solvents,  and  is  used  merely  by  dipping  the  brush  in  it,  rinsing  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  going  into  the  next  color.  According  to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  even  possible 
to  switch  from  black  to  white  after  a  brief  rinse.  It  is  non-explosive,  can  be  used 
repeatedly  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  hand  cleaner.  It  retails  for  55^^  a  pint  and  89^ 
a  quart. 

HIGH-POWERED  BUG-KILLER.  A  significant  improvement  in 
vapor  bug  annihilators  is  the  new  Airex  Insect  Killer,  be- 
ing made  by  the  General  Chemical  Division  of  the  Allied 
Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation.  Employing  a  special  dis- 
persant  called  Genetron,  which  provides  20  percent  more 
mist  than  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  propellants,  Airex 
penetrates  readily  into  hard-to-reach  places.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  a  concentrated  formula  which  kills  all  types  of 
household  insects  including  even  moths,  cockroaches  and 
ants.  The  container  too,  is  improved.  Made  of  aluminum, 
it  is  light  in  weight  and  easily  handled.  It  retails  for  $1.69. 

LIGHT  FOR  OUTDOORSMEN.  A  rechargeable  electric  spotlight 
with  a  rating  of  25,000  candlepower  and  which  is  said  to 
cast  a  half-mile  beam  has  been  developed  for  sportsmen 
by  the  Koehler  Manufacturing  Company,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
The  powerful  light,  based  on  principles  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  making  miners'  lamps  for  thirty  years,  has  a 
life  of  1,000  hours  without  battery  re-charging.  The  small 
storage  battery  is  re-charged  with  a  small  charger  which 
can  be  plugged  into  the  cigar  lighter  of  an  automobile. 
It  comes  dry-charged  with  solution  furnished.  The  price 
of  the  light  is  $26.95,  and  the  cigar  lighter  charger  sells 
for  $3.00,  making  a  consumer  package  price  of  $29.95. 
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ATTENTION;  EX-INFANTRYMEN!  Those  who  know  how  im- 
portant feet  can  be  will  be  interested  in  a  new  gadget 
called  the  Ez  'Em  Foot  Exerciser.  Providing  a  way  of  mas- 
saging tired  feet  with<>ut  undue  effort,  it  is  a  hollow  pot- 
tery container,  about  ten  inches  long,  shaped  to  fit  the 
contours  of  both  feet.  You  place  the  aching  members  on 
the  Ez  'Em,  roll  them  back  and  forth,  and  before  long  you 
feel  like  going  on  a  ten-mile  hike.  One  end  of  the  con- 
tainer has  a  screw  cap  which  permits  the  use  of  either 
hot  or  cold  water,  as  needed.  Offered  by  the  Ez  'Em 
Manufacturing  Company,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  it  sells  for  $3. 


FOR  THE  BEDRIDDEN.  A  new  type  of  mattress  which  prevents  or  alleviates  bedsores 
without  frequent  moving  of  the  patient  is  being  offered  by  the  American  Sterilizer 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.  Called  the  Alternating  Pressure-Point  Mattress,  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  air  cells  IVa  inches  in  diameter  running  transversely  the  width  of  the 
mattress.  These  cells  comprise  two  separate  systems  which  are  alternately  inflated 
and  deflated  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  minutes  so  that  the  patient  is  alternately 
resting  on  one  set  of  cells  and  then  another.  This  produces  a  massaging  effect  which 
aids  circulation.  A  tiny  air  pump  operated  by  a  l/150th-horsepower  electric  motor 
automatically  shifts  the  air  first  into  one  system  and  then  the  other.  The  mattress 
itself  is  made  of  a  flexible,  waterproof  plastic  material  and  is  placed  on  top  of  an 
ordinary  mattress.  It  is  said  to  be  helpful  also  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis, 
fractures,  paraplegia,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  one  year  the  complete  unit  sells  for  $198. 


IN  TIME  FOR  THE  HUNTING  SEASON.  The  first  variable  power 
telescopic  rifle  sight  ever  produced  in  America  has  been 
announced  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Making  it  unnecessary  for  a  hunter  to 
own  two  scopes,  the  new  scope  can  be  changed  from  two 
and  one-half  power  to  four  power  by  making  a  quarter 
turn  of  a  knurled  ring  near  the  eyepiece.  It  can  be  readily 
shifted  from  one  gun  to  another  without  altering  windage 
or  elevation  adjustments.  Strongly  built,  the  scope  can 
withstand  a  shock  equivalent  to  a  .375  magnum  fired  by 
an  8V4-pound  gun.  It  will  retail  for  $80,  and  the  mount 
sells  for  $25. 


NEW  LOOK  FOR  LEGION  POSTS.  If  you  are  interested  in  dressing  up  your  Post,  The 
Dary  Company,  1512-20  Jefferson  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  introducing  a  line  of  military 
wallpapers  and  murals  worthy  of  your  attention.  One  of  the  striking  designs  is  a 
three-panel  mural,  7  by  8  feet,  showing  the  raising  of  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima.  Hand- 
somely colored  and  coated  with  plastic,  it  sells  for  $88.50  including  frame.  Another 
three-panel  mural,  6  by  9,  shows  180  Army  and  Air  Corps  insignia.  In  addition,  the 
company  is  offering  wallpaper  with  military  and  historical  motifs,  at  $4.00  and  $5.50 
a  roll,  and  a  striking  military  border  at  85^  a  yard. 


SIT  AND  POLISH.  Legionnaire  Harry  O.  Walker  has 
originated  a  novel  shoe-shine  cloth  that  will  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  anyone  with  a  paunch.  Called  the  Stroperoo, 
it  permits  the  user  to  shine  his  shoes  without  bending  over. 
Resembling  a  razor  strop,  but  made  of  heavy  canton 
flannel  instead  of  leather,  it  is  hung  on  a  hook  and  the 
shoes  are  "stropped"  to  a  high  shine.  Pockets  at  the  ends 
of  the  Stroperoo  hold  the  polish.  Selling  for  50(''  postpaid, 
it  can  be  obtained  from  The  Eagle  Glove  and  Garment  Co., 
215  N.  Franklin  St.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


MORE  TRICKS  WITH  ICE  CUBES.  A  gadget  which  permits  you  to  make  individual  ice 
cubes  with  a  tunnel  through  the  center  has  been  announced  by  Sterling  Plastics 
Company,  1140  Commerce  Ave..  Union,  N.  J.  Called  Icetubes,  the  unit  consists  of  a 
service  tray  and  12  individual  holders  which  fit  into  the  freezing  compartment  of 
all  standard  refrigerators.  Made  of  white  flexible  plastic  the  Icetubes  are  tasteless, 
odorless  and  non-breakable.  The  purpose  of  the  hole  through  the  center  of  the  cube 
is  to  promote  faster  freezing  and  chill  drinks  faster.  Price  of  the  unit  is  one  dollar. 

SIMPLIFYING  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK.  Those  responsible  for  sick  persons  will  be  interested 
in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  keeping  bed  pans  sanitary.  Developed  by  the 
Surgeon's  Division  of  the  American  Safety  Razor  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  this 
is  a  Sanitary  Bed  Pan  Cover  of  easily  disposable  paper  which  eliminates  the  need  for 
cloth  covers  and  the  laundering  they  require.  By  completely  enveloping  the  utensil 
it  prevents  exposure  to  communicable  disease.  Available  in  white  and  brown  paper 
they  cost  $15  and  $10  a  thousand  respectively. 

When  writing  to  manufacturers  concerning  items  mentioned  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 


In  a  single  game, 
33  completed 
passes  resulted 
from  AMAZING 
DOUBLE  ACTION 
between  passe 
ond  receivers. 


in  motor  oil,  too! 
Sound  your  "Z" 
for  PENNZOIL 

insianf  engine  safety  for 
warm-up  on  coolest  days! 

/r  STAYS  TOUQH- 

lasting  protection  no 
matter  how  hard  you  drive! 


At  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 


Tough-film  PENNIOIL*  gives  all  engines 
Qfi  exfra  margin  of  safety 
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America's  Fsvori-tel 


We  who  send  children  to  school  appreciate 
the  modern  school  bus  for  its  safety  and 
dependability,  especially  where  traffic  is 
particularly  heavy.  Picking  the  kids  up  and 
getting  them  home  on  time  means  a  lot,  and 
depends  on  good  engines  with  dependable 
spark  plugs.  That's  where  Champion  enters 
the  picture.  For  over  a  quarter-century  this 
spark  plug  —  because  of  its  dependability  — 
has  been  first  in  public  preference  in  every 
engine  field  you  can  name,  solid  evidence 
that  it's  the  best  spark  plug.  Always  ask  for 
and  insist  on  getting  Champion  Spark  Plugs  for 
your  car  for  peak  performance  and  economy. 


FOLLOW  THE  EXPERTS 


USE  THE  SPARK  PLUGS  CHAMPIONS  USE! 


CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 

listen  lo  (he  CHAMPION  ROLL  CALL  .  .  .  Harry  Wismer's  fast  sporlscasi  every  Friday  nighl,  over  the  ABC  network 
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the  Editors' 
Corner 


STARS  WITH  ULCERS 

Not  since  we  ran  an  article  in  June  1947 
about  raising  earthworms,  which  drew 
ten  thousand  queries,  has  one  of  our  arti- 
cles brought  us  so  much  mail  as  My  Two 
Dollar  Ulcer  Cure  by  John  Reese  in  last 
May's  issue.  Mr.  Reese  called  Hollywood 
the  ulcer  capital  of  the  universe  and 
Hollywood  isn't  arguing  the  charge,  it  is 
pleading  guilty.  In  the  morning's  mail  is 
a  request  relayed  from  one  of  the  largest 
movie  studios  stating  that  they  have 
"some  stars  with  ulcers  and  would  like 
some  copies  of  the  May  issue  to  pass 
around." 

A  Los  Angeles  doctor  asked  for  copies 
to  distribute  to  ulcer  patients.  The  Legion 
Department  of  California  asked  us  for 
reprints  to, meet  the  demand  placed  upon 
it  by  non-Legionnaires  asking  for  copies. 

Just  to  get  California  off  the  hook  it 
should  be  added  that  Brooklyn,  Birming- 
ham, Barre,  Bangor,  Bismarck,  Butte  and 
Boise  (to  name  a  tew  of  the  Bs)  are  other 
spots  where  there  weren't  enough  copies 
of  the  May  issue. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  our 
other  cities  and  towns. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  not  a 
commercial  publishing  house  and  simply 
aren't  set  up  to  supply  unlimited  reprints. 
Yet  month  after  month,  in  various  degrees, 
non-Legionnaires  request  copies  of  ma- 
terial in  your  magazine,  and  other  maga- 
zines request  permission  to  reprint  our 
articles  and  stories. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  in  our 
attempts  to  make  your  magazine  an  in- 
teresting one  we  sometimes  succeed.  Since 
only  Legionnaires  get  it,  it  then  behooves 
you  to  pass  it  around  to  other  veterans, 
some  of  whom  may  decide  it  would  be 
nice  to  receive  it  every  month. 

You  may  then  suggest  coyly  that  they 
may  do  so  by  joining  your  Post.  That's 
your  opening. 

THE  CONVENTION  STORY 

Beginning  on  page  26  is,  we  hope,  the 
story  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention, 
which  is  given  complete  coverage  in  this 
magazine  for  the  first  time.  Formerly, 
news  coverage  of  National  Conventions 
was  furnished  in  The  National  Legion- 
naire, and  monthly  magazine  production 
being  the  slow  thing  it  is,  we  followed 
up  a  couple  of  months  later  with  a  few 
of  the  highlights.  Now  that  The  National 
Legionnaire  appears  between  our  covers 
we  tackle  the  whole  thing,  and  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  our  Louisville 
presses  we  devote  most  of  The  National 
Legionnaire  section  to  the  Convention  and 
have  it  to  you  in  jigtime.  The  words  you 
are  now  reading,  not  being  on  one  of  the 
high-speed  pages,  are  actually  written 
before  the  Convention,  but  we  have  faith 
that  what  we  predict  for  page  26  is  really 
going  to  be  there.  Look  and  see. 


CAN  WE  FOOL  YOU? 

Last  July  we  ran  a  photo-quiz  chal- 
lenging readers  to  identify  the  faces  of  32 
big  league  baseball  players  who  had 
played  Legion  Junior  Baseball.  It  was 
impossible  we  said  for  the  average  read- 
er to  identify  correctly  as  many  as  thirty. 
No  less  than  ten  readers  wrote  us  to  an- 
nounce that  the  quiz  was  as  automatic  as 
an  infield  fly  for  them  and  they  had  done 
the  "impossible." 

Okay,  you  asked  for  it.  You  like  your 
quizzes  tough,  huh?  Just  take  a  look  at 
this  month's  sports  quiz,  called  Do  You 
Know  Your  Great  Moments  of  FootbaU? 
on  page  24.  Looks  easy,  bud,  but  wait'll 
you  see  the  questions  we  ask  at  the  end 
of  the  caption  to  each  picture.  A  perfect 
score  is  80,  but  the  white  rats  and  guinea 
pigs  in  our  office  cages  could  only  aver- 
age 35.  Try  it  on  your  piano. 

ANIMALS  AGAIN 

The  other  day  someone  told  us  that  our 
fiction  policy  is  to  run  stories  about  ani- 
mals. We  said  that  was  a  lot  of  hokum  and 
no  such  policy  existed.  Then  he  pointed 
out  that  though  we  don't  run  much  fic- 
tion we  had,  in  the  past  couple  of  years, 
printed  (a)  a  story  about  bulls  running 
in  the  streets,  (b)  a  story  about  a  single 
bull  running  in  the  streets,  (c)  a  story 
about  a  mad  elk,  and  (d)  one  about  a 
bullfrog.  Sheepishly  we  added  that  we 
had  yet  another  in  our  hip  pocket,  called 
The  Traitor,  which  is  about  an  odd  fish 
and  now  appears  on  page  11  in  this  issue 
But  honestly,  we  aren't  looking  for  ani- 
mal stories,  we  just  happened  to  like 
those  particular  yarns  and  hope  you  do 
too.  Under  our  desk  blotter  we  have  a 
good  old-fashioned  western,  over  there 
on  the  table  near  the  pencil  sharpener  is 
one  about  murder  in  the  high  Sierras,  and 
somewhere  around  the  office  is  a  science- 
fiction  dilly  about  treason  on  the  moon, 
by  that  old  master  of  space-ship  drama, 
Robert  Heinlein.  We'll  be  dusting  them 
off  for  your  perusal  in  the  months  ahead. 

RUN  FOR  YOUR  LIVES 

Next  month  we  will  publish  the  most 
controversial  article  of  the  century,  and 
it  is  probably  going  to  cause  us  more 
trouble  than  the  entire  staff  has  seen  in 
two  wars.  Because  of  the  danger  of  falling 
glass  and  flying  furniture  we  expressly 
forbid  discussion  of  this  article  in  Legion 
Posts  Go  to  the  nearest  tavern.  The  article 
is  by  Harold  Heifer,  and  it  is  called  What 
City  Has  The  Most  Pretty  Girls?  While 
we  do  not  deny  Heifer's  claims  neither 
do  we  necessarily  endorse  them.  He's 
pretty  damned  opinioiiated  on  the  sub- 
ject .  .  .  and  offers,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  straight-from-the-shoulder  answer  to 
this  vital  question.  Is  it  your  city?  See 
next  month's  issue. 

This  month  and  next  month  see  the 
last  two  installments  of  David  Camelon's 
inside  story  of  the  writing  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  month's  installment  on 
page  18,  is  A  Surprise  Attack.  Next  month 
the  series  comes  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
hell-for-leather  chapter  called  The  Wild 
Ride  From  Georgia,  in  which  the  truth  is 
easily  as  strange  and  exciting  as  any  fic- 
tion. R.B.P. 


YOU  WON'T  GET  ANYWHERE  UNLESS  YOU  START 


No  one  loves  a  late-comer.  Nor  do  waiting  friends  care  to 
divide  attention  between  an  interesting  game  and  a  tale  of 
car-starting  trouble.  It's  no  excuse  to  them  .  .  .  shouldn't 
be  for  you,  because  it  need 
not  occur. 

To  arrive  on  time,  be  sure  your 
car  will  start.  When  you  buy  a 
battery  for  your  car,  buy  start- 
ing assurance.  REMEMBER, 
a  single  starting  failure  can  be 
far  more  costly  than  the  little 
extra  you  pay  for  a  trustworthy 
Exide  Battery. 

1888 . . .  DEPINDABLE  BATTERIES  FOR  61  YEARS.. .  1949 

"Exlde"  Reo.  Trade-mart  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  32 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Live  rubber 
at  vital  points! 


SOUNDOFF! 

Writers  must  give  ncnne  and  address.  Name  with- 
held if  requested.  So  many  letters  are  being  re- 
ceived  it  is  not  possible  to  promise  answers.  Keep  '^^^ 
your  letter  short.  Address:  Soxind  Off,  The  American  ^'^]^^^^^ 
Legion  Magazine,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NEW  IDEA  IN  BRIEFS 


BATTLE  FOR  A  CAR 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  fought  the 
battle  for  a  new  car,  I  want  to  commend 


does,  which  come  natural  to  a  Chesa- 
peake, are:  plays  the  piano,  sits,  speaks, 
cries,  shakes  hands  with  either  paw  upon 
request,  retrieves  any  article  pointed  out, 
catches  a  coin  placed  on  nose  by  flipping 
it  up,  runs  errands,  dives  completely 
under  for  objects  thrown  in  water,  stays 
in  place  at  command,  releases  objects  held 
in  mouth  upon  command.  A  Chesapeake 
need  only  be  taught  to  mind  when  young; 
hunting  and  doing  tricks  come  natural 
to  a  well  mannered  dog.  Once  they  get 
the  idea,  -they  seem  to  enjoy  pleasing. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  in- 
terested in  this  breed  of  dog,  which  I 
consider  the  most  intelligent  and  most 
adaptable  for  all  around  hunting  and 
companionship. 

T.  C.  Stai  ysky 

Sheridan,  Montana 

ATTACKS  ON  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Having  been  married  to  a  WW2  veteran 
three  weeks  ago  I  recently  read  my  first 
copy  of  the  Legion  Magazine.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  the  July  issue,  and  one  article 
really  stirred  me  up:  It  was  The  Growing 
Attack  on  Veterans'  Benefits.  As  my  hus- 
band sustained  no  injury  long  lasting 
enough  to  need  the  help  of  these  benefits, 
I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it  before, 
but  this  article  hit  me  like  a  ton  of  bricks. 
And  I  think  it  would  affect  others  in  the 
same  manner.  With  all  due  respect  to  a 
swell  magazine,  as  I  understand  it  few 
people  outside  of  veterans  and  their 
families  read  it.  and  those  people  already 
know  of  the  situation  Mr.  Brown  sets 
forth.  I  think  the  article  should  be  re- 
printed in  some  other  magazine,  to  meet 
the  propaganda  of  the  "benefits  killers." 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Evans 
Tupelo,  Miss. 

THE  BASEBALL  QUIZ 

Ha!  Hal  So  you  thought  to  name  30  of 
these  ballplayers  was  impossible?  Well, 
we  wrote  them  right  off  one  after  the 
other  in  quick  succession  and  only  missed 
on  two  of  the  32.  We  have  not  followed 
baseball  all  our  life  for  nothing.  Had  you 
asked  their  pitching  and  batting  records, 
we  would  have  given  you  that  with  equal 
accuracy  and  without  hesitation.  Spring 
some  more  stuff  like  this  —  your  readers 
like  it. 

Frank  B.  Kunselman 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Was  Robert  B.  Pitkin  serious  when  he 
said  it  is  impossible  to  name  30  of  the 
(Continued  on  jiage  61) 


Allen-A  Atlastic'  Briefs  have  special 
live  rubber  right  where  you  need  it 
most!  You  get  live-rubber  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
in  legs  and  waistband  for  sure-fit,  no- 
sag  comfort.  A//(l  you  get  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  live  rubber  and  combed 
yarn  in  the  fly!  Gives  mild  support,  per- 
manent fit.  Well-ventiiated  and  perspi- 
ration-absorbent. Stands  up  under 
countless  launderings.  Try  these  new 
wonder  briefs! 

For  name  of  nearest  dealer, 
send  postcard  to 

ALLEN-A 

PIQUA,  OHIO 

=:-Rfg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oif. -Pat.  So.  2.2H2.217  

ROLL  OF  HONOR 
AND  WAR  MEMORIAL 

DEAS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
SPECIAL  DESIGNS-NO  OBLIGATION 

WRITE 

FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CO. 

DEPT.  L  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


you  for  printing  Hank  Felsen's  article 
Who  Wants  a  Car?  The  article  may  be 
satire,  but  it  comes  too  close  to  the  truth 
to  be  just  funny.  The  scandal  of  veterans 
being  nabbed  by  greedy  auto  dealers 
should  get  a  long  overdue  airing.  In  fact, 
it  would  make  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
Congressional  investigation. 

James  F.  Harding 
Kearney,  Neh. 

THAT  HOUSING  PROBLEM 

Here's  why  so  many  vets  can't  get  hous- 
ing. In  defending  a  suit,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
federal  housing  administrator  here,  swore 
that  the  contractor  had  agreed  to  build 
the  unit  for  $2700.  with  over  900  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  Mr.  Robinson  also  said 
he  rented  it  for  $87.50  a  month  —  how 
many  G.I.  university  students  can  pay 
half  that  much?  You  can't  buy  half  that 
much  space  for  two  times  $2700.  The  VA 
frequently  won't  approve  the  $10  or  more 
cost  per  square  foot  set  by  FHA.  Maybe 
you  can  get  them  together  and  get  the 
secret  of  low  cost  building  from  Mr. 
Robinson. 

Alonzo  IVI.  Baca 

Albuqiierque.  N.  M. 
Just  finished  reading  Darrell  Huff's 
article  Nothing  Down.  S39  a  Montli.  and  I 
really  want  to  commend  the  businessmen 
of  Painesville,  Ohio  for  the  grand  work 
they've  done.  We  sure  could  use  more 
people  like  them  —  people  who  aren't  so 
anxious  to  make  huge  profits.  We  can 
really  appreciate  what  Painesville  is  do- 
ing, because  like  so  many  others  we  have 
had  to  "make  it  do."  Three  rooms  isn"t 
much  when  you  have  two  children,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  no  place  to  play 
and  have  to  wait  for  an  airing  until  I  get 
the  work  done.  How  about  some  more 
communities  breaking  down  and  giving 
young  folks  a  break.  We're  willing  to 
work  and  will  gladly  prove  it  if  we  get 
a  chance.  Please  withhold  my  name.  If 
our  landlord  thought  we  were  complain- 
ing we'd  be  outcasts. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE:  SOME  POG! 

After  reading  the  interesting  article  on 
How  to  Raise  a  Dog,  I  thought  someone 
might  be  interested  in  Chesapeakes.  Be- 
sides being  an  excellent  duck  and  pheasant 
dog,  my  Chesapeake  is  also  very  amusing 
as  a  performer.  Some  of  the  tricks  she 
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as  the  Harvest  Moon 


Yes,  SURE  as  the  Harvest  Moon  rises  in  radiant  beauty  every 
year... that's  how  SURE  you  are  of  the  year-in-year-out  perfection 
of  7  Crown. . .  Seagram's  finest  American  whiskey. 

Seagram'^  ana^^e  Sure 

Seagram's  7  Crown.  Blended  Whiskey.  86.8  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Seagram -Distillers  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 


time  to 


^TEXACO  TEXAMATIC  FlUID 
FOR   AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSIONS 

Your  Texaco  Dealer  will  check  your  auto- 
matic transmission  fluid  and  bring  It  up 
to  proper  level,  or  replace  old  fluid  with 
Texaco  Texamatic  in  accordance  with 
your  car  manufacturer's  recommendations. 


Take  your  car  to  your 
Texaco  Dealer  NOW! 

■*  He'll  winter-proof  your  car  from  stem  to  stern  .  .  . 
check  battery,  spark  plugs,  tires  and  under-surfaces. 
He'll  put  in  Texaco  PT  ANTI  FREEZE -one  filling 
gives  you  sure  protection  all  winter  long.  He'll  fill 
your  crank  case  with  HAVOLINE  to  give  you  full 
power  from  your  engine. 

He'll  "cushion"  your  car  with  MARFAK  —  the 
friction-fighting  chassis  lubricant  that  lasts  1000 
miles  and  more!  And  he'll  fill  your  tank  with 
Texaco  SKY  CHIEF,  the  pace-setting,  luxury  gaso- 
line ...  or  Texaco  FIRE-CHIEF,  the  emergency-power 
fuel  that's  regular  priced! 

Drive  in,  today,  at  your  Texaco  Dealer's  . .  .  the 
best  friend  your  car  ever  had! 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texoco  Producis  ore  also  distribufed  in  Canada  and  in  Lafin  America 


THE  TRAITOR 


He  boasted  that  he  was  the  world's 


prize  heel  —  until  he  met  a  fish  that 


taught  him  the  meaning  of  the  word 


By  WYATT  BLASSINGAME 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  AL  MUENCHEN 


\  FIRST  MET  Alfred  one  afternoon  in  early  March.  That 
morning  I  had  talked  a  sucker  into  buying  the  old 
Wilson  place  for  twice  what  it  was  worth,  and  since  it 
was  worth  twice  what  I  had  paid  for  it  I  was  feeling  good. 
So  I  left  Leesa  in  the  office  in  case  any  more  suckers  showed  up 
and  I  went  fishing. 

Where  the  dirt  road  crosses  Big  Bass  Creek  there  is  a  narrow 
bridge  and  I  parked  my  car  there  and  headed  upstream.  In  the 
first  half  mile  I  got  only  one  strike  and  lost  that.  Then  I  came 
to  this  place  where  the  creek  widens 
and  bends  past  an  oak  hammock.  Under 
the  trees  the  water  was  the  color  of 
black  coffee,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pool  there  was  sunlight  and  some  bon- 
nets growing.  I  dropped  my  hook  at  the 
edge  of  the  bonnets,  waited  a  few  sec- 
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onds  —  and  then  the  fish  yanked  even 
befoi'e  I  could  set  the  hook.  He  came 
clear  out  of  the  water  and  my  heart 
almost  did  the  same  thing  to  my 
mouth.  He  was  the  biggest  bass  I'd 
ever  hooked,  and  in  that  first  instant, 
while  he  was  still  out  of  the  water, 
there  was  a  noise,  a  kind  of  scream  of 
surprise  or  dismay  or  terror,  that  for 
a  crazy  moment  I  thought  came  from 
the  fish.  Then  I  figured  it  must  be  me 
shouting  in  excitement. 

The  fish  was  smart  as  well  as  big 
and  he  tried  all  the  tricks:  he  fought 
to  get  in  the  bonnets;  he  stood  on  his 
tail  and  shook  his  head  in  the  air,  his 
big  mouth  wide  open;  he  rushed 
straight  at  me,  coming  in  faster  than 
I  could  take  up  the  line,  then  whirling 
and  heading  away  again.  But  he  was 
well  hooked  and  the  line  was  new  and 
I  played  him  well.  It  took  a  full  ten 
minutes,  but  at  last  I  pulled  him  into 
the  grass  at  the  creek's  edge,  and 
leaned  down  to  hook  a  finger  into  his 
gill.  What  happened  next  scared  me. 


"Dammit!"  the  fish  seemed  to  say, 
"That  hurts!" 

I  went  twenty  feet  backward,  still  in 
a  crouching  position.  I  spun  around  and 
there  wasn't  anybody  in  sight.  I  looked 
back  at  the  water  and  there  was  a 
splashing  and  thrashing  going  on  in 
the  grass  at  its  edge.  After  a  moment 
the  splashing  stopped  and  a  voice  said, 
"Hey,  you!  Come  get  me  off  this  thing." 
My  ears  now  told  me  the  words  were 
coming  straight  from  the  fish. 

What  saved  me  was  the  fact  I'd  had 
a  couple  of  drinks  before  leaving  town. 
The  human  mind  —  even  one  as  sharp 
as  mine  —  has  trouble  adjusting  itself 
to  the  unexpected  and  novel;  it  needs 
an  explanation  based  on  previous  ex- 
perience. And  though  I  hadn't  had  the 
D.T.'s  since  getting  out  of  the  army, 
and  never  on  two  drinks,  it  made  me 
feel  good  to  think  I  had  them  now. 
"And  the  bartender  called  that  stuff 
boui'bon,"  I  said  aloud. 

"You  should  have  a  mouth  full  of 
fishhooks,"  said  the  voice.  And  then 


in  a  changed,  pleading  tone,  "Please! 
I'll  drown  like  this.  Oh  please!" 

I  went  cautiously  back  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  fish  had  fouled  the  line 
about  a  grassclump  and  lay  with  his 
head  half  out  of  water,  too  tired  to 
fight.  "I  am  not  only  smart,  but  lucky," 
I  said.  "Fortune's  favorite  son.  Other 
people  see  pink  elephants,  but  I  see  a 
talking  twelve  pound  bass." 

"Please,"  the  fish  said.  "I  can't  live 
like  this  much  longer."  He  managed  to 
get  his  head  under  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  raised  it  again.  His  big 
eyes  had  a  glassy  look  and  the  hook 
showed  from  the  side  of  his  mouth. 
"Please,"  he  said.  "You  aren't  drunk. 
Take  me  off  this  hook." 

I  began  to  feel  weak.  I  pinched  my- 
self and  it  hurt.  I  sat  down  in  the  grass, 
breathing  hard.  After  a  moment  I 
reached  out  and  touched  the  fish.  It 
felt  like  a  fish.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
opened  them  again  and  it  was  stiU 
there  and  it  looked  like  a  fish.  "Now 
wait,"  I  said.  "How  could  —  I  mean  — 
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"YOU  REALLY  believe  that,  don't  you?" 
Leesa  screamed.  I  got  through  the  door 
just  as  she  slung  the  inkwell  at  me 


why . . .  How  long  does  the  illusion  last?" 

"Give  me  a  little  slack,"  the  fish  said. 
"I'll  explain." 

I  reached  for  the  line,  and  stopped. 
This  had  been  a  shock  but  I  was  re- 
covering; I  wasn't  the  guy  to  be  played 
for  a  sucker,  and  if  I  gave  that  fish 
any  slack  he'd  snap  the  line  and  be 
gone  —  and  I  would  go  nuts  trying  to 
figure  what  had  happened  to  me.  "You 
can  explain  right  where  you  are,"  I 
said. 

"You're  a  hard  man,"  he  said. 
"Ask  anybody,"  I  said,  "and  you'll 
find  you're  right." 

He  put  his  head  under  water  as  best 


he  could.  I  could  see  his  gills  moving; 
then  he  raised  his  head  again.  He  said, 
"You  know  where  the  road  crosses 
this  creek  about  a  half  mile  down- 
sti'eam?" 
"Sure." 

"Six  years  ago  there  was  a  school 
bus  went  off  that  bridge.  Remember? 
Well,  nobody  was  hurt,  but  most  of 
the  text  books  fell  into  the  creek.  My 
father  and  mother  were  courting  at 
the  time  and  they  used  to  go  there: 
it  was  a  nice  pool,  shady,  secluded 
without  many  other  fish  around.  My 
old  man  developed  a  taste  for  those 
books.  By  the  time  I  was  born  he'd 
eaten  his  way  through  two  first  grade 
readers." 

He  put  his  head  under  the  water 
again.  I  reached  out  and  put  my  hand 
in  the  water  and  then  on  my  forehead. 
After  a  moment  Alfred  —  that  was  his 
name  —  raised  his  head  and  propped  it 
in  the  grass.  "I  was  born  right  there," 
he  said.  "My  brothers  and  sisters  took 
after  their  mother:  stupid.  But  I  had 
a  taste  for  learning.  By  the  time  I  was 
four  years  old  I  had  eaten  five  readers, 
a  geography,  and  half  a  history  book. 
That's  how  my  father  and  I  became 
educated." 

"Where's  your  father  now?" 

"He  tried  to  eat  something  called 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Alfred  said.  "It 
choked  him  to  death.  Must  have  been 
pretty  dry." 

"Look,"  I  said,  "if  you  are  such  a 
smart,  educated  fish,  how'd  you  hap- 
pen to  get  caught?" 

Alfred  waved  his  gills  angrily. 
"Fault  of  that  damn  mudfish,"  he 
snapped.  "I  saw  him  start  at  the  sur- 
face with  a  greedy  look  on  his  face 
and  I  thought  I'd  beat  him  out  of  his 
meal,  just  to  kid  him.  So  I  whipped  up 
and  grabbed  your  worm  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  really." 

"What  a  dope!" 

"It  was  because  that  fool  mudfish 
went  for  it  after  looking  it  over.  But 
he's  stupid.  They're  all  stupid."  He 
slid  his  head  under  the  water  and  it 
was  nearly  a  full  minute  before  he 
raised  it  again.  "You  let  me  go  and 
I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you." 

"Yeah?" 

"You  want  to  catch  fish,"  Alfred 
said.  "You  let  me  go  and  I'll  tout  for 
you.  I'll  tell  you  where  to  cast  and 
then  I'll  trick  some  of  these  dopes 
into  hitting  it." 

"Suppose  you  can't  fool  them?" 

Alfred  waved  one  gill.  "Those  bums? 
I  told  you  they  were  all  stupid.  I  can 
talk  them  into  anything." 

"You  could  talk  me  into  a  lot  of 
money.  A  sideshow,  crowds  at  — " 

"Not  if  I  was  dead,"  Alfred  said. 
"And  if  you  don't  do  something  soon 
you'll  have  heard  my  last  word." 

It  was  obvious  he  was  telling  the 


truth.  I'd  never  get  him  back  to  my 
car  alive,  no  less  to  town.  Even  if  I 
left  him  tied  here  and  went  for  some- 
thing to  put  him  in,  he'd  die  before 
I  could  make  it.  He  was  already  get- 
ting pale  around  the  gills.  So  the 
choice  was  between  one  sure  fish  dead 
and  the  chance  at  a  lot  of  others. 

"It's  a  deal,"  I  said.  I  i-eached  out 
and  put  a  finger  in  his  mouth  to  lift 
him. 

"Ow!"  Alfred  yelled.  "Be  more  care- 
ful with  that  damn  hook!" 

I  got  the  hook  out  and  dropped  him 
back  in  the  water.  He  swam  off  out  of 
sight,  his  tail  moving  wearily.  I  changed 
to  a  plug  and  waited.  I  waited  about 
three  minutes  and  there  was  a  swirl 
on  the  far  side  of  the  pool  and  Alfred's 
head  showed.  "Cast  right  over  here," 
he  called. 

I  cast.  I  let  the  ripples  quiet,  then 
worked  the  plug  a  little,  and  the  fish 
struck. 

It  was  a  five  pound  mudfish  and  a 
mudfish  can  put  up  a  good  fight  but 
they  aren't  edible.  So  I  took  it  off  the 
hook  and  threw  it  up  the  bank  to  some 
hogs.  Then  I  looked  back  at  the  creek 
and  there  was  Alfred,  half  propped  up 
in  the  lilypads  and  laughing  himself 
sick.  "That  was  the  idiot  got  me 
hooked!"  he  shouted.  "Gad!  I  guess 
that'll  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "You're  even. 
But  now  put  me  onto  a  bass." 

Alfred  quit  laughing.  He  leaned  on 
the  lilypad  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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OTHER  PEOPLE  see  pink  elephants,  but 
I'm  different.  I  see  fish  that  can  talk 
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WMTSAHE 
IN  JOBS 


Doctor,  machinist,  em- 
balmer,  salesman?  It's  to- 
morrow, not  today,  that 
counts  when  choosing  an  oc- 
cupation. Take  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  Joe  .  . , 

By  DARRELL  HUFF 

IF  YOU  ARE  SIZING  up  jobs  today, 
looking  for  something  with  a  fu- 
ture for  yourself  or  perhaps  for 
your  son  or  daughter,  you  stand  pretty 
much  where  Jacob  and  Joe  stood  in 
the  1880's. 

Jacob  and  Joe  are  a  couple  of  hypo- 
thetical, but  highly  probable,  char- 
acters who  illusti-ate  what  happens  to 
a  man  when  an  occupational  trend 
rises  up  and  smacks  him. 

In  the  placid  '80s,  when  our  pair 
were  in  their  teens,  they  debated 
whether  to  become  coopers  or  barbers. 


It  looked  about  fifty-fifty,  with  barrel- 
making  perhaps  having  a  slight  edge: 
there  were  some  55,000  coopers  in 
those  days  and  only  40,000  barbers. 
Besides,  Jacob  argued  logically,  bar- 
rels were  an  essential  of  commerce  in 
good  times  and  bad,  while  if  times  got 
tough  any  man's  wife  could  cut  his 
hair  for  him  free. 
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So  Jacob  apprenticed  to  the  cooper's 
trade.  Joe  decided  to  become  a  barber. 

Along  came  those  trends.  Incomes 
rose,  styles  changed,  more  people 
moved  to  cities,  and  barbering  swelled. 
By  1930  there  were  about  260,000  bar- 
bers at  work  —  plenty  of  room  for  Joe. 

At  the  same  time,  steel  drums  and 
paper  sacks  and  boxes  began  to  edge 
out  barrels.  Even  the  heavily  popu- 
lated America  of  1930  needed  only 
one-fourth  as  many  coopers  as  in 


THE  JOB 

1  HOW  TO  GET  IT 

1          OUTLOOK  l[ 

ACCOUNTANT 

accounting  school  or 
4  years  college 

good  now  but  getting  ' 
tougher;  long-run  trend  isi; 

AIRPLANE 
PILOT 

high  school  (college 
much  preferred)  plus 
flying  training 

badly  overcrowded  now  bit* 
trend  slowly  up 

AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC 

3-  to  4-year  apprentice- 
ship, or  on-job 
training 

very  good  now ;  trend 
slowly  up 

CARPENTER 

4  year 

apprenticeship 

excellent 

[DOCTOR  OR 
DENTIST 

6  to  8  years  college 

excellent  now  and  need  is  i 
becoming  even  more  acutijii 

ENGINEER 

4  years  college;  5  or 
more  preferred 

very  good  now  but  tough  i 
competition  soon 

FILLING- 
STATION 
ATTENDANT 

usually  learn  on  the  job 

lairly  good;  frequent 
openings 

FOUNDRY 
WORKER 

4-year  apprenticeship 
usual  for  most  jobs 

good  now;  trend  generallylli 
up 

FUNERAL 

DIRECTOR 

OR 

EMBALMER 

school  course  and  1  to 
2  year  apprenticeship 

field  expanding  slightly 

HOTEL 
WORKER 

college  course;  or 
work  up  from  bottom 
jobs 

very  slow  upward  trend 

INSURANCE 
AGENT 

high  school  or  college 
and  on-job  training 

many  openmgs;  upward 
trend  in  long  run 

LAWYER 

usually  5  or  more 
years  college 

crowded  now  and  in  futurv; 
trend  Is  up 

MACHINIST 

4-year  apprenticeship 
is  best 

high  employment  will 
continue  for  next  few  yea  s 

PAINTER 

apprenticeship; 
school;  or  pick  it  up 
on  job 

overcrowded;  competltlonii 
keen 

1i! 

Jacob's  youth.  The  cooper's  trade  had 
started  on  the  skids  almost  from  the 
day  Jacob  innocently  entered  it. 

The  idea  in  1949,  then,  is  to  be  a 
Joe  instead  of  a  Jake,  to  give  thought 
to  the  trends  that  are  coming.  It's  not 
enough  to  consider  what  is  past  or 
what  is  now,  or  even  what  is  coming 
in  1950. 

It  is  a  sobering  fact  that  a  youngster 
starting  today  to  train  for  a  job  may 
be  working  at  it  right  up  to  the  al- 


SPECIAL  TIP 


poorly  trained 
men  may  be 
stuck  in  routine 
jobs  for  a  long 
time 


pilot-engineers 
find  less  com- 
petition for 
jobs 


ttighest  pay  is 
usually  in  Pacific 
Coast  and  Great 
Lakes  regions 


greatest  oppor- 
tunities are  in 
the  big  cities 


greatest  need 
is  In  rural 
areas 


engineers  witti 
Ph.D.  degrees 
usually  earn 
much  more 


offers  good 
chance  to  go 
into  business 
for  yourself 


most  jobs  are  in 
Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Illinois, 
Michigan 


income  holds  up 
well  even  in  de- 
pression : 
location  IS 
very  important 


about  one-fifth 
of  the  jobs  are 
in  New  York 


it  is  easiest 
to  start  and 
to  keep  going 
in  community 
where  you  are 
well  known 


good  prospects 
mostly  for  those 
with  exceptional 
ability  or  ex- 
perience 


men  without  flying 
experience  will 
find  it  very  hard 
to  enter  field 
for  some  years 


so  many  especi- 
ally veterans  - 
are  going  in  that 
training  opportu- 
nities are  shrinking 


watch  out:  some 
localities  have 
enough  carpenters 
right  now 


tough  to  get  into 
medical  or  dental 
school, tough  to 
get  through 


with  students  now 
at  triple  prewar 
number,  there's 
crowding  ahead 


best  opportunities 
are  for  specialists 
(patent,  tax,  etc.) 


machine  shops  are 
usually  cleaner 
and  safer  than 
factories 


best  annual  incomes 
usually  go  to  men 
employed  by  factories, 
hotels,  government, 
etc. 


employment  will 
probably  not  in- 
crease much  m 
next  few  years 


injury  rate  is 
still  fairly 
high  in  many 
foundries 


difficult  to  gel  in 
unless  a  friend 
or  relative  has 
a  funeral  home 


hotel  work  is 
sharply  affected 
by  bad  times 


hard  to  earn 
enough  to  stick 
t  out  for  the 
5  years  usually 
required  to  be- 
come established 


many  small-town 
lawyers  require 
an  additional 
income  source 


apprenticeship 
openings  are 
temporarily 
scarce 


because  of  lay- 
offs, painter's 
yearly  pay  is 
among  lowest  in 
building  trades 


THE  JOB    I  HOW  TO  GET  IT 


AVERAGE 
PAY 


SPECIAL  TIP 


PHARMACIST 

usually  must  graduate 
from  pharmacy  college 

very  good  now  and  In  the 
future 

$70  to 
$80  a 
week 

jobs  in  hospital 
pharmacies  are 
Increasing  rapidly 

it's  exacting 
work  —  and  hard 
on  the  feet 

PHOTOG- 
RAPHER 

most  train  on  the  job 

competition  is  tough  now,  but 
trend  is  slowly  up 

salaried 
jobs:  $40 
to  $50  a 
week  up 

best  opportunities  are 
In  commercial  work 

portrait  work  is 
falling  off  sharply 

PLASTICS 
WORKER 

no  training  or 
experience  required 
for  many  jobs 

employment  is  increasing 
sharply 

75c  to 
$1.50  an 
hour 

greatest  number  of 
jobs:  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts. 
Illinois.  Ohio. 
Connecticut.  California 
Pennsylvania.  Michigar 

since  machines 
and  unskilled 
help  do  most  of 
the  work,  pay  is 
likely  to  remain 
low 

POLICEMAN 

pass  an  examination 

expanding  field 

begin  at 
$2,000  to 
$3,200 

chance  to  advance 
to  sergeant  or 
detective  is  best 
in  big  cities 

politics  makes 
working  condi- 
tions unpleasant 
in  some  cities 

POWER 
LINEMAN 

2-  to  4-year 
apprenticeship 

good  now.  with  steady 
employment  in  the  long  run 

80c  to 
$1.66  an 
hour 

helps  if  you  can  move 
around  and  take  a  job 
in  a  shortage  area 

it's  hard  work  that 
a  man  may  have  to 
give  up  before  he's 
old 

PRINTER 

4-  to  6-year 
apprenticeship 

good  now  and  the  trend  is  up 

$1.50  to 
$1.80  an 
hour 

men  with  printing 
experience  in  armed 
forces  may  shorten 
apprenticeship 

invention  may  re- 
duce jobs  in  some 
branches  in  dis- 
tant future 

RADIO 

ANNOUNCER 

general  education; 
college  degree 
preferred 

many  openings,  but  competi- 
tion is  keen 

$46  to 
$69  a 
week 

smaller  city  is  the 
place  to  look  for  your 
first  job 

as  with  all  glam 
jobs  requiring  no 
special  training, 
competition  is  fierce 

RAILROAD 
MAN 

usually  learn  on  the 
job 

fairly  good  now;  trend  is 
slightly  down 

$1.33  to 
$1.54  an 
hour  in 
typical  jobs 

best  bets:  signalman, 
clerk,  carman, 
towerman.  brakeman, 
telegrapher 

technological 
changes  point 
to  slowly  shrink- 
ing future 

REGISTER 
NURSE 

3  years  or  more  in 
nursing  school 

excellent  now  and  In  the  long 
run 

$150  to 
$200  a 
month 

nurses  who  specialize 
make  more  money 

shortages  mean 
nurses  will  con- 
tinue to  be  very 
busy  people 

SALESMAN 

experience;  education 
In  a  specialty  is  best 

growing,  but  slowly 

may  be 
almost  any 
amount 

competition  is  least 
for  man  with  special 
training,  such  as 
engineering  degree 

selling  jobs  have 
grown  only  half  as 
fast  as  wholesale 
and  retail  trade 
as  a  whole 

SCHOOL 
TEACHER 

college;  5  years 
preferred 

excellent  now.  and  the  trend 
Is  upward 

$1,600  to 
$3,750 

teacher  shortage  will 
last  longest  in  lower 
grades 

don't  overspecial- 
ize.  English,  his- 
tory, language 
teachers  are 
needed  least 

SHIP 

RADIO 

OPERATOR 

pass  examinations  on 
law  and  telegraphy 

poor  now;  will  become  even 
worse 

$280  a 
month  up, 
plus  over- 
time 

with  ships  becoming 
fewer,  many  present 
operators  will  have 
to  find  other  work 

much  overtime, 
paid  vacations, 
free  board  and 
room  add  to  real  pay 

VETERINA- 
RIAN 

5  years  college  needed 
for  the  best  jobs 

very  good  now;  possible 
temporary  crowding  later 

$2,500 
to  $5,000 
most  usual 

pet  practice  is 
growing  rapidly 

so  many  now  en- 
tering field,  com- 
petition will  be 
tough  for  all  but 
ablest  men 

WATCH 
REPAIRMAN 

1  to  2  years  in 
watchmakers  school 

good  now  and  in  future; 
trend  up 

experienced 
men:  $100 
a  week 

veteran  with 
instrument-repair 
experience  has  a  good 
start 

there  are  too  many 
poorly  trained  men 
and  few  employ- 
ers want  them 

most  fabulous  year  2,000.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  all  know  that  many 
things  are  going  to  be  different  then. 
Some  of  the  best  job  bets  of  yesterday 
and  today  will  be  as  dead  as  the  coop- 
er's trade  long  before  this  century 
ends. 

But  these  important  trends  are 
tricky  things.  It's  all  too  easy  to  be 
fooled  by  a  hasty  guess.  It  was  a  quali- 
fied expert  who  several  years  ago 
warned  against  going  into  veterinary 


medicine.  The  automobile  is  replac- 
ing the  horse,  he  reasoned,  so  what  is 
there  left  for  the  veterinarian  to  do? 

But  the  veterinary  is  doing  all  right 
just  now  and  it  looks  as  if  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  busy  and  prosperous  man. 
Increasingly  scientific  farming  has  led 
to  the  breeding  of  immensely  valuable 
livestock;  a  $50,000  bull  need  wheeze 
only  once  before  his  owner  will  shout 
for  veterinary  help. 

On  top  of  all  that,  there  is  the  in- 


creasingly profitable  field  of  pet  prac- 
tice, something  that  has  developed 
mostly  in  recent  years. 

So  with  the  facts  at  hand  we  find 
that  the  outlook  for  veterinarians  is 
excellent,  the  only  blot  on  it  being 
the  crowding  that  may  be  ahead  for 
a  short  time  because  its  promise  has 
made  so  many  take  it  up. 

That  carefully  weighed  forecast 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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Who  Invented 
Everything  ? 


The  Russians  did,  says  the  Kremlin.  Not  so,  says 
this  authority,  who  maintains  that  their  claims  are  the 


greatest  inventions  of  all 


^  e  Q  0 


@  (D  0 


By  COLONEL  STOOPNAGLE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SY D  LANDI 


5W  I  MANAGED  to  crawl  Under 
the  Iron  Curtain  by  lifting  it 
with  my  right  hand,  then 
dropping  it  on  the  torso  of 
the  Russian  Secretski  Service-off  guy 
who  was  following  me,  will  be  told  in 
a  subsequent  article,  probably  by 
someone  else.  But  I  actually  did  get 
into  Russia,  I  think,  and  while  the 
facts  which  I  hereby  set  down  may  not 
be  wholly  authentic,  they  are  at  least 
questionable. 

My  trip  was  made  to  try  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
Soviet  claims  that  its  inventors  not 
only    invented    everything,    but  in- 


vented it  first,  including  the  very 
word  "invention."  I  had  a  hunch,  for 
instance,  that  a  few  of  my  own  in- 
ventions were  conceived  right  in  my 
own  mind,  where  very  few  Russians 
have  ever  been.  But  I  found  a 
certain  Russian  calling  himself 
Colonel  Lemikov  Q-ski  Stoopnaglo- 
vitch  who  says  he  invented  motor  oil 
with  catnip  in  it  to  make  engines  purr. 
That  is  a  blatant  lie,  or,  as  the  Rus- 
sians call  it,  the  unvarnished  truth.  I 
can  prove  that  I.  Stoopnagle,  was  sit- 
ting in  my  car  at  a  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  filling-station  while  the 
attendant  was  pouring  some  #32  oil 


into  my  crankcase  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  12th,  1949,  Dnepropetrovsk 
Time.  This  particular  oil  had  come 
from  a  gusher  which  happened  to  gush 
up  through  a  bed  of  catnip,  and  I  own 
17  of  the  cats  who  were  there  at  the 
time.  An  exhaustive  affidavit  proving 
the  plausibility  of  this  tall  tale  is  on 
file  at  almost  any  S.P.C.A.  office.  Bah- 
ski  to  this  crimson  Stoopnaglovitch! 

Of  course,  my  inventions  aren't  one, 
two,  three  with  those  of  (one)  Edison, 
(two)  Franklin,  and  (three)  Fulton. 
Take  Edison,  for  instance.  He  invented 
the  electric  light  bulb,  a  thing  perhaps 
best  known  for  puncturing  tires  when 


SAMSKA  MORSCHKOV  not  onl.v  invented  the  telegraph  but  staitetl  Eastern  Union.  Who  invented  Cotton  Gin?  But  of  course,  Whitnioff 


BEFORE  IGOR  the  Slav  proved  otherwise,  the  Russians  believed  in  cross-pollination 


broken  into  little  pieces  and  scattered 
on  driveways.  It  took  the  likes  of  me, 
however,  to  think  up  the  Flashdark, 
an  instrument  which  has  a  black  bulb 
for  making  cellars  dark  in  the  daytime 
for  looking  for  a  burglar  you  don't 
want  to  find.  But  a  Russian  claims 
priority  on  this,  too!  He  is  80-year-old 
Dmitri  Pasto,  who  owns  a  small,  but 
inadequate,  electric  fixture  emporium 
on  the  Rue  de  la  Borscht  in  uptown 
Moscow.  Pasto  swears  that  the  flash- 
dark  idea  came  to  him  one  time  years 
ago  when  he  was  baby-sitting  at  the 
home  of  Andrei  Gromyko's  parents. 
It  seems  that  the  3-year-old  Andrei 


was  even  then  showing  signs  of  being 
against  everything  and  everybody.  He 
was  anti-sleep,  anti-toys,  and,  worst 
of  all,  anti-Pasto.  So  Pasto,  unable  to 
cope  with  this  problem-child,  gave 
him  a  hit  in  the  head  with  a  flashlight 
and  he's  been  light-headed  ever  since. 
This  prompted  Pasto  to  invent  a  flash- 
dark  (so  he  says)  so  he  can  hit  some- 
one in  the  head  and  give  him  a  dark 
outlook.  I  could  stand  no  more  of  this 
guffski,  so  I  thanked  Pasto  for  being 
so  untruthful  and  boarded  a  two- 
horse  sleigh  for  East  Upper  Vosne- 
sensk. 

In  that  quaint  town  I  went  to  see  a 


man  who  claimed  his  name  was  Eli 
Whitnioff.  Whitnioff  allowed  as  how, 
in  1764,  one  of  his  ancestors  had  in- 
vented the  cotton  gin.  Pressing  him 
for  the  details,  I  made  him  admit  that 
through  circumstances  quite  odd,  this 
was  one  year  to  the  day  before  our 
own  Eli  Whitney  was  born.  Pressing 
him  still  further  (by  this  time  he  must 
have  looked  pretty  flat) ,  I  got  him  to 
admit  that  it  actually  wasn't  the  cot- 
ton gin  his  ancestor  had  invented,  but 
just  plain  cotton  gin,  which  was  merely 
absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  a  concoc- 
tion of  malt,  barley  and  juniper  ber- 
ries which  (Continued  on  page  49) 


SIBERIANS  went  for  oscillating  denture-table 


ANY  PARTY  member  could  have  done  what  Ben  Franklin  did 


A  SURPRISE  ATTACK 


Opposition  to  the  GI  Bill  formed  rapidly 


after  a  weakened  mustering-out  bill  passed  Congress 


B 


EFORE  YOU  MENTION  me  again,  consult  the  undertaker 
-because,  brother,  you'll  need  him." 
Congressman  Andrew  Jackson  May  hurled  those 
words  at  me  in  the  presence  of  Frank  Reilly  of  the  Boston 
American.  In  the  Hearst  newspapers  I  had  criticized  May's 
action  delaying  mustering-out  pay  at  a  time  in  mid-war 
when  disabled  veterans  were  being  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  without  any  income  and  with  a  long  wait 
ahead  before  their  claims  could  be  adjudicated. 

As  a  threat  against  an  individual  correspondent,  the 
words  that  May,  chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  spoke  to  me  in  the  corridor  of  the  Capitol  the 
afternoon  of  January  21, 1944,  were  of  little  or  no  importance. 

But  as  a  measure  of  the  deeply-rooted  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  a  strong  minority  of  the  Congress,  which  had  to  be 
overcome  by  any  person  or  group  seeking  immediate  and 
just  treatment  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II,  it  was  of 
deadly  significance.  It  was  a  startling  warning  that  the  fight 
for  The  American  Legion's  GI  Bill  of  Rights  would,  indeed, 
be  a  battle  to  the  end  —  and  for  that  reason  it  deserves  a 
place  in  this  story. 


rRANK  SULLIVAN,  ACTING  WARTIME  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  LEGION, 
SMILES  OUT  OF  A  HEAP  OF  MAIL  FROM  LEGIONNAIRES  ENPORSING  THE  GI  BILL 


COMPLAINED  AT  THE  PRESSURE  PUT  Ol 


PASS  THE  Gi  BILL,  "\T  THIS  IS  A  LOBBY  IT  IS  AN  ALL-OVER-THE-COUNTRY  LOBBY" 


May,  almost  single-handedly,  had 
prevented  enactment  of  mustering-out 
pay  before  that  Christmas  of  1943.  He 
had  slipped  out  of  Washington  to  his 
home  in  Prestonsburg,  Ky.,  leaving  his 
committee  powerless  to  act  on  the  bill. 
On  his  return,  after  the  holidays,  he 
had  reported  out  an  inadequate  bill 
with  a  $300  maximum. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
hearing  the  Legion's  National  Com- 
mander, Warren  H.  Atherton,  present 
the  tragic  record  of  the  delays,  the 
red  tape  and  neglect  to  which  return- 
ing disabled  veterans  were  subjected 

—  a  condition  which  Commander 
Atherton  called  a  "national  disgrace" 

—  had  passed  a  bill  before  Christmas 
providing  a  top  of  $500.  the  figure  the 
Legion  had  requested. 

May's  bill  had  been  jammed  through 
the  House  with  the  weight  and  pres- 
tige of  his  Military  Affairs  Committee 

—  one  of  the  most  powerful  groups  in 
that  body.  It  provided  $100  for  vet- 
erans with  less  than  60  days'  service, 
and  $300  for  all  veterans  with  more 
than  60  days'  service  —  regardless  of 
whether  that  service  was  overseas  or 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  noi-mal  procedure  in  Washing- 
ton, when  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  varying  versions  of  the  same 
bill,  for  confe'-ees  from  the  two 
branches  to  meet  in  committee  and 
effect  a  compromise.  In  this  case,  it 
was  expected  that  the  conferees  would 
split  the  difference  —  and  bring  out  a 
bill  with  a  $400  top. 

They  did  not  do  so.  Under  the  spur 
of  Mr.  May,  they  did  an  almost  un- 
heard of  thing:  they  slashed  an  esti- 
mated $1,000,000,000  from  the  lower 
of  the  two  bills  —  the  House  bill. 

The  bill,  (Continued  on  page  51 ) 


AN  OPEN  LETTEH  10: 

''ashiiViton,  D.  c. 
February  16,  1944. 

Senator  Bennett  C.  Clark,  Chairnian, 
Veterans'  Sab-Conmittee  to 
Senate  Finance  Ccoaitteei 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washin^jton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark: 

Bverythine  that  glitters  is  not  necessarily  goldl 

Presswe  i-i  bt-in;:  crc J#-t  to  bear  on 
force  im,.e(.liate  enact.Tier.t  o:  the^so-callui  '3-1        ;  :  - 

the  returning  ser'.'ice  son  and  wor.en  of  v;.      ;  '^■r         ,  ,         ,  ^ 
s'S  3.  1617,  with  amc-na-ncnts,  r.ow  oefo-.c  ;■•  .:■  •• 

Your  Conardttee  and  the  C 
know  th.Ht  There  is  a  sorious  q-ic-st.    .  . 
;ran  groups  as  to  whether  thii  ao-cail  a  : 
its  entirety,  is  a  so'jr,d  and  cjiiiUi.blc  solu". 

.:ind  neads  of  World  War  11  veterans.    Ccrtair.  ; ,   t  . 

notably  the  Title  on  Educational  Aid,  arc  so  brci-  : 

potential  cost,  that  its  enactment  wo-aid,  in  our  -       .   '  ,  n,,- 

not  only  prevent  any  consideration  of  sovrrai  oln 

propoatils  to  solve  such  problair.s,  but  rr.irfii  -dso 

Ocopurdir.o  the  entir^-  sti-uctui-e  of  vetci-a.-.  tc;;-:;'  ,  , 

another  Seonuany  Act. 

Our  nation's  first  responsibility  should  be  to  thoso  who 
have  sxifferod  physical  and/or  mental  handicap  by  reason  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,    f-sty  legislation  which  grants  ontitlencnt  to 
four  years  of  college  training  at  government  expense  to  any  able- 
bodied  veteran  who  had  ninety  daj's  s.  rvicc  should  bo  carefully 
axa-Tiined  in  the  light  of  our  tremendous  war  debt  and  the  ability 
of  the  nation  adequately  to  caro  for  its  war  disabled. 

Tho  undersigned  representatives  of  national  vct-^ran  organ- 
izations, embracing  some  550,000  mombors,  most  of  irtiom  have  had,  or 
are  having,  combat  service — many  with  combat  disabilities — urge  your 
Committoo  carefully  to  consider  all  proposals  as  to  post-war  veteran 
adjustments  now  before  tho  Congress,  and  not  to  bo  stampeded  into 
hasty  and  poseibly  unnlso  legislation. 

Lot  us  not  have  ar.oth.;r  oxanplo  of  "act  in  haste  and  repent 
in  leisure". 


VSTEPJOJS  OF  FOREIGN  VJAP.3  ' 


I.'.ILI^MIY  0PX12R  0?  FJHFLE  HEAKT 
National  ScproscntarWc 


HSGUL.iU?  V3TZRA2:S  ASSOCIATION 
N.itior.al  Couiinanior  \  ^ 


ABOVE,  A  JOINT  OPEN  LEHER  TO  CONGRESSMEN  BY  FOUR  OTHER  VETERANS  ORGANIZATrONS  WHICH 
TRIED,  BUT  FAILED,  TO  BLOCK  PASSAGE  OF  THE  GI  BILL  AND  OPPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS 


JUMBO'S  TONNAGE  proves  that  this  pane  of  Tuf-flex  heat-strengthened  glass  can  take  it 


GHass  Do  That  ? 


By  ALTON  L.  BLAKESLEE 


shock  of  this  sudden  and  huge  change 
in  temperature.  But  the  shock  never 
fazed  this  glass.  It  was  clear,  unblem- 
ished, and  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  stunt  with  molten  metal  and 
ice  was  no  trick,  but  a  demonstration 
of  a  new  glass  which  may  become  youi' 
glass  skillet  of  tomorrow.  It's  only  one 
of  the  unusual  new  glass  products  in 
a  parade  to  enrich  modern  living. 

Another  new  glass  becomes  an  in- 
visible electric  stove,  with  the  glass 
doing  all  the  cooking  to  make  coffee. 
Still  another  glass  prints  pictures,  any 
picture.  With  a  photograph  of  a  honey- 
comb inside  it,  this  glass  is  the  newest 
source  of  indirect,  non-glare  lighting 
for  office,  home  or  factory. 

There  are  window  glasses  that  soak 
up  the  sun's  heat,  to  give  you  a  cooler 
room.  Other  glasses  block  out  the 
skin-tanning  or  fabric-fading  ultra- 
violet rays.  Or  you  can  get  glass  that 
lets  most  of  these  rays  through,  for 
more  efficient  sun  lamps.  You  can  buy 
glass  curtains  that  won't  stain,  ready- 
made  colored  glass  panels  for  homes, 
glass  tough  enough  to  hammer  nails, 
and  glass  that  is  a  mirror  on  one  side 
and  a  window  on  the  other,  as  you 
wish. 

All  of  these  are  new  bits  of  magic 
in  the  5,000-year-old  science  of  glass 


making.  Nature  fused  glass  in  her  vol- 
canic fires.  But  some  Phoenician  sail- 
ors, cooking  dinner  on  a  sandy  Medi- 
terranean beach,  are  often  credited 
with  being  the  first  human  glass- 
makers.  They  used  blocks  of  soda  as 
supports  for  their  cooking  pot,  the 
story  goes,  and  watched  in  amazement 
as  molten  glass  flowed  from  the  fusion 
of  fire,  sand  and  soda.  Discoveries  of 
ancient  glass  objects  indicate  that 
glass  making  began  elsewhere,  and 
maybe  earlier.  In  any  event,  it  was 
approximately  fifty  centuries  ago  that 
man  accidentally  stumbled  on  the 


new  art  and  industry  of  glass  making 
The  'oasic  ingredients  of  ordinai-y 
glass  changed  but  little  all  that  time. 
Chemists  recently  analyzed  a  trans- 
parent glass  made  3,350  years  ago 
somewheie  near  the  Euphrates  River. 
It  contained  nearly  64  per  cent  silica 
or  sand,  12  per  cent  lime  and  magnesia, 
23.46  per  cent  soda  and  potash,  and  1.3 
per  cent  alumina  and  ferric  oxide. 
These  are  basically  the  same  materials 
used  for  transparent  window  glasses 
made  today. 

Only  within  the  last  30  years  has 
glass  been  (Continued  on  page  57) 


^li  ... 

These  photos  are  printed  on  sensitive  glass  Glass  bricks  give  privacy  plus  lighf 


S  WINDSHIELD  IS  MADE  OF  HEAT-CONDtlCTINC  GLASS.  ELEC- 
KITY  IS  FED  INtO  AN  INVISIBLE  FILM  AND  HEATS  THE  GLASS 


THIS  PICTURE  WINDOW  DOES  MORE  THAN  FRAME  A  tEAUTIFUL  SCENE.  IT  ALSO  SERVES  AS  AN 
INSULATOR.  CALLED  A  TWINDOW  UNIT,  IT  HAS  TWO  PANES  OF  GLASS  SEPARATED  BT  AN  AIR  SPACE 


By  GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 


Don't  overlook  your  State  Capital  in  your  light 
against  subversives.  You  can  lick  them  there 
and  they  know  it.  That  is  why  they  gang  up  on 
legislators  and  all  too  often  win  out 


I  HE  OTHER  DAY  a  reasonably 
well-informed  friend  said  to 
me:  "It's  high  time  for  Con- 
gress to  outlaw  the  commu- 
nist party  —  strike  'em  off  the  ballot." 
He  was  quite  surprised  when  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  has  no  power  to  do  such 
a  thing.  It's  the  States  which  decide 
who  can  vote  and  who  can't,  even  in 
Presidential  elections.  It's  also  the 
States  which  have  most  of  the  police 
power  —  the  duty  of  maintaining  law 
and  order.  The  Federal  Government 
is  strictly  limited  to  its  authority  by 
the  Constitution.  When  it  comes  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  ordinary  com- 
munity —  your  home  town  and  mine  — 
we  must  look  for  protection  to  State 
laws.  (Continued  on  page  47 ) 
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ROLL-CALL  OF  THE  STATES' 

LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES,  SHOM 

w 

CRIMINAL 

CRIMINAL 

ccrMTir\M 

EXCLUSloA 

EXCLUSION  FROM  | 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYMEN-| 

LOYALTY 

OATHS 

OTHER 

^ —  "  — iMMIM! 

ANARCHY 

SYNDICALISM 

BALLOT  1 

ALL  PUBLld 
OFFICES  (a] 

TEACHERS  ALL  PUBLIC 
OFFICES  (a) 

TEACHERS 

LEGISLATION 

ALA. 

1940 

1947 

ARIZ. 

1948  (n) 

1939 

ARK. 

1941 

1943  (d) 

1941  (e) 

1943 

1941 

Requires  registration  of  subversive  organizations 

t  

CALIF. 

1919 

1940  (e) 

1945 

1945 

Excluded  from  use  of  school  property 

X 

1  COLO. 

1919 

1919 

1935 

1947-48 

Creates  fact-finding  commission 

1  CONN. 

1939  (c) 

1923 

Incitement  to  specific  acts  of  violence 

X 

1  DELA. 

1931 

1935 

FLA. 

1941  (e) 

1949  (e) 

1941 

R 

1  GA. 

1948  (i) 

1949  (e) 

1935 

UlDA. 

1917  (c) 

,  ILL. 

1919 

1941-43  (e) 

1945-47  (e) 

1947 

Excluded  from  facilities  of  University  of  III. 

X 

h  

INO. 

1919 

1945 

1933 

1933 

IOWA 

1919 

1917 

KAN. 

1920 

1935-49 

1941  (e) 

1949 

KY, 

1920 

1920 

LA. 

(0 

1942  (j) 

1942 

Inciting  class  or  racial  violence 

MAINE  1 

0  Legislation  i 

^  any  listed  cat6 

gory 

MD. 

1949 

1947-49 

1949 

1948 

Creates  fact-finding  commission 

MASS. 

:913 

1948 

X 

MICH. 

1919 

1935 

1940 

1947 

Requires  registration  of  subversive  organization  (q) 

MINN. 

1917 

X 

MISS.  f 

0  Legislation  1 

1  any  listed  cate 

gory 

MO. 

1845 

Conspiracy  to  overthrow  or  obstruct  government  (one 
measure  preceding) 

MONT. 

1918 

1919  (c) 

1935 

NEB. 

1919 

NEV. 

1939 

1919 

1947 

X 

N.  H. 

1926 

1949 

Creates  fact-finding  commission 

N.  J. 

1902  (b) 

1918 

1949  (o) 

1937-49 

1947 

Creates  fact-finding  commission  (schools) 

N.  M. 

1929 

1949 

N.  Y. 

1902  (b) 

1940 

1940 

X 

N.C. 

1941 

1941 

1868 

Prohibits  secret  political  and  military  organizations 

N.  D. 

1943 

OHIO 

1919 

1941 

OKLA. 

1919 

1941  (e) 

1947  (e) 

1941 

X  J 

ORE. 

1941 

1949 

1940 

PA. 

1919-21-39 

1941  (g) 

1941 

1943 

Excludes  subversive  persons  from  receiving  public 
assistance 

X 

R.I. 

1919 

S.C. 

1942 

S.  0. 

1918 

1939 

'  TENN. 

1938 

1857-58 

Prohibits  certain  specific  acts  against  public  safety 

TEX. 

1941-49  (e) 

1941 

1949  (p) 

1941 

UTAH 

1919 

1945  (e) 

'  VT. 

1919 

1933  (m) 

1935 

VA. 

1948 

1877-78 

Conspiracy  to  stir  up  racial  violence 

WASH. 

1941 

1919(c) 

1949 

1939 

1947-48 

Creates  fact-finding  commission 

X 

W.  VA. 

1919 

1943 

X 

[  WIS. 

1903 

1941  (e) 

X 

WYO. 

1919 

1941  (h) 

TOTAL 

12 

16 

20 

14 

15  2 

7  20 

16 

12 

(CHART  A) 


(a)  Includes  teacheis  unless  otherwise  noted,  (b)  Applies  to  anarchy  only,  (c)  Applies  to  specific  acts  only,  (d)  Includes  inciting  racial  violence,  (e)  Specifies 
communist  party  or  communism  by  name,  (f)  Sedition  law  repealed,  1942.  (g)  Subversive  parties  forbidden  to  nominate  candidates,  (h)  Excludes  alien  political 
parties,  (i)  Presidential  electors  only,  (j)  State  Guard  only,  (k)  Also  penalizes  official  making  appointment.  (I)  State  police  only,  (m)  Forbids  teachers  to 
engage  in  subversive  propaganda,  (n)  State  legislators  only,  (o)  Also  all  candidates  for  office,  (p)  Candidates  for  office  only,  (q)  Confirmed  by  referendum 
1948,  but  held  unconstitutional  by  State  Attorney  General.  Inoperative. 


Do  You  Know  Your  Great 
Moments  of  Football? 


A  SPORTS  QUIZ 


Answers  on  page  46 


It  is  1921  and  the  ball-carrier  fiom  an  "un- 
known' Kentucky  college  is  on  his  way  to  the  only  score, 
to  whip  a  powerful  Big  Three  team,  6-0.  He  later  became 
head  coach  at  Indiana.  Chasing  him  are  opponents  Gehrke 
and  Johnson.  This  upset  is  still  talked  about,  although  it 
needn't  have  been  so  surprising,  since  the  "little"  college 
was  well  on  its  way  to  an  unbeaten  season,  and  the  runner 
shown  had  been  an  All-American  in  1919. 

2  points,  name  the  runner.  5  points,  name  his  school.  1 
point,  give  his  team's  nickname.  2  points,  name  the  losing 
team. 


It  is  Nov.  24,  1938  and  we  see  some  unpleasant- 
ness on  the  field  at  South  Bend,  where  Notre  Dame  is  de- 
feating Carnegie  Tech,  7-0.  Tech  coach  Kern  (necktie 
showing)  tells  referee  John  Getchell  that  something  should 
be  done  because  Notre  Dame  wins  the  game  on  account  of 
an  error  of  Getchell's.  Notre  Dame  coach  Elmer  Layden 
(wearing  hat,  side  to  camera)  is  probably  embarrassed  at 
the  way  he  gains  from  Getchell's  error,  but  not  too  em- 
barrassed to  accept  the  situation. 

9  points,  tell  just  what  the  argument  is  about.  1  point, 
explain  how  it  was  settled. 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

Photo  research  by  Williavi  R.  Sears 


IT  IS  TOO  EARLY  to  tell  what  the  highlights  of  the  new 
football  season  may  be.  So  pull  up  your  easy  chair, 
get  out  a  pencil,  and  help  us  go  back  over  the  years. 

Here  are  eight  memorable  moments,  men  or  inci- 
dents of  football.  We  tell  part  of  each  story  —  can  you 
answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  caption?  See 
score  chart  and  complete  details  on  Page  46. 


m 


HE  CHANGED  THE  BOOK 


■^^^  The  man  catching  the  pass  above  is  a  famous,  oppor- 

tunisnc  end.  On  the  play  shown  he  came  down  with  that  pass 
and  ran  20  yards  to  upset  Fritz  Crisler's  powerful  Princetons, 
7-0,  for  one  of  the  big  surprises  of  the  1934  regular  season.  Two 
years  later  against  Navy  he  pulled  a  stunt  which  led  to  a  change 
in  the  rules  regarding  loose  balls.  Few  men,  by  a  single  act,  have 
influenced  the  rules  committee  to  change  the  book.  Folks  still 
argue  whether  he  did  what  he  did  on  purpose,  but  his  reputation 
for  playing  smart  football  supports  those  who  suspect  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  4  points,  name  the  man.  3  points,  name 
his  school.  3  points,  what  did  he  do  to  change  the  rulebook? 

This  picture  was  taken  in 
1931,  but  it's  just  a  gag  photo,  for  the 
athlete  was  then  long  past  his  prime. 
Perhaps  that's  why  he  missed  the  ball. 
He  is  generally  rated  as  a  contender 
for  the  title  "Greatest  football  player 
of  all  time."  He  was  also  a  professional 
baseball  player  and  all-around  ti'ack 
man.  He  won  the  pentathlon  and  de- 
cathlon in  the  1912  Olympic  games, 
but  he's  not  listed  as  the  winner  of 
either.  He  made  All-America  in  1911. 
In  1912  he  scored  198  points,  playing 
for  a  small  college.  4  points,  who  is  he? 
4  points,  name  his  college.  2  points, 
why  isn't  he  an  Olympic  champion? 


^fb^  Happy?  Of  course.  They  had  won  three,  lost  four, 

tied  one,  and  "hadn't  a  chance"  against  their  traditional  rivals 
who  had  won  eight  straight  and  were  rated  most  powerful  in 
the  nation.  They  upset  'em  and  how!  7-6?  6-0?  No.  55-12!  The 
defeat  cost  their  opponents  the  Sugar  Bowl  bid  for  New  Year's 
Day  1943,  though  they  made  the  Orange  Bowl.  Their  opponents 
are  also  said  to  have  canceled  a  victory  celebration  at  a  night 
club  which  burned  that  night  with  terrible  loss  of  life.  5  points, 
name  the  winning  team.  4  points,  name  the  losers.  1  point,  name 
the  night  club. 


It  is  sunny  in  the  Rose  Bowl  on  New  _  -  Day, 
1929.  The  discouraged-looking  group  in  the  foreground  has 
just  suffered  a  loss  of  yardage  which  is  going  to  cost  them 
two  points  in  a  game  they  lose  by  one  point.  Folks  in  the 
stands  and  listening  on  the  radios  are  just  beginning  to  grasp 
what  has  happened.  The  man  holding  his  head,  surrounded 
by  his  dismayed  teammates,  has  committed  an  honest  but 
historic  blunder.  His  initials  are  R.  R.  1  point,  what  is  his 
name?  5  points,  what  was  his  blunder?  2  points,  name  his 
team.  2  points,  name  the  other  team. 


THEY  KNOW  T 

HE  SIGNAL 

i 


■^/^  The  signal  for  the  above  play,  as  called  by  Cliff  Montgomery  in  the 

huddle,  became  nationally  known.  Al  Barabas,  extreme  left,  is  carrying  the 
ball  off  the  weak  side  for  the  winning  touchdown.  Owen  MacDowell,  left  end 
(extreme  right),  by-passed  the  right  backer-up,  figuring  he  would  overcharge. 
He  did,  and  MacDowell  took  out  the  opposing  safety  man,  delayed  two  others, 
helping  account  for  four  of  the  opposing  secondary.  It  is  Jan.  1,  1934.  6  points, 
what  was  the  signal?  2  points  each,  name  both  teams. 

A  football  immortal  takes  Michigan's  opening  kickoff  95  yards  for  a 
touchdown  on  Oct.  18,  1924.  In  five  more  tries  he  scored  four  more  touchdowns 
—  88  yards,  67  yards,  56  yards  and  44  yards.  Later  he  passed  for  another  TD. 
Many  say  he  was  the  greatest  running  back.  He  joined  the  Chicago  Bears  after 
college  and  gave  pro  football  a  big  boost.  During  the  summers  he  delivered  ice 
in  his  home  town  and  was  called  The  Wheaton  Iceman.  He  played  247  games 
(school,  college,  pro),  gained  19 V4  miles,  scored  2,366  points.  6  points,  name  l\im. 
3  points,  name  his  college.  1  point,  give  his  other  well-known  nickname. 


SEGMENT  OF  ONE  of  the  51  divisions  of  the  official  parade  as  seen 
from  blimp  from  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  and  a 
piece  of  the  crowd  of  l^r^  million  watchers.  Crowd  and  parade  ex- 


tend, to  right,  for  miles  down  South  Broad  St.  Off  bottom  of  picture 
marching  Legionnaires  swing  to  their  left  up  Benjamin  Franklin 
Parkway,  after  rounding  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  topped  by  statue 


The  most  orderly  National  Convention  in  history  elected  Legion's 


first  War  Two  Commander.  It  was  huge,  colorful,  full  of  fun 


WLTHOUGH  THE  31st  National  Con- 
Lm  vention  of  The  American  Legion 
^  ■  ran  from  Monday,  August  29  to 
Thursday,  September  1,  strangers  in 
Philadelphia  wearing  assorted  bits  of 
Legion  regalia  began  to  infiltrate  that 
low-built,  sprawling,  ancient  city  by 
the  previous  Thursday.  The  Conven- 
tion Hall,  municipal  convenience 
whose  vast  accommodations  have  lured 
many  a  national  gathering  to  the 
Quaker  City,  yawned  in  neat,  capa- 
cious readiness  days  early. 

In  the  Hall's  subterranean  cata- 
combs Legion  officials  established  their 
staffs  and  the  contents  of  their  files 
from  Indianapolis,  Washington  and 
New  York  for  a  one  week  stand.  In 
another  part  of  town  the  Legion  Con- 
vention Corporation  wound  up  a  ten 
months'  stay  whose  sole  purpose  had 
been  the  arranging  of  this  last  week. 

Cots  and  day  beds  began  cluttering 
the  rooms  of  hotels,  many  of  which 
had  already  warned  their  regular  cus- 
tomers to  stay  away  this  week  or 
(they  implied)  sleep  on  the  roof. 

By  Saturday,  August  27  early  arri- 
vals coxild  be  counted  in  the  high  thou- 
sands. Already  some  nursed  blistered 
feet  from  too  much  curious  wandering, 
bought  out  stocks  of  city  maps,  com- 
mitted the  maze  of  trolley  lines  and 
the  plan  of  the  city  subway  to  mem- 
ory. Some  perspired  and  cursed  the 
weather,  which  had  been  cool  but  be- 
came warmer  and  stickier.  But  news- 
papers, which  moved  speculation  on 
Legion  internal  politics  to  their  front 
pages  and  quoted  Legion  authority  in 
their  stories  on  national  affairs,  also 
told  of  a  hurricane  sweeping  Florida, 
scene  of  the  previous  convention,  and 
some  visitors  admitted  that  it  wasn't 
too  hot  in  Philadelphia. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  stream  of 
Legion-capped  visitors  became  a  flood 
which  poured  in  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. They  converged  by  bus,  car,  plane, 
train  and  ship  from  Casablanca  to  the 
Philippines,  from  Alaska  to  Buenos 
Aires  and  all  points  encompassed 
thereby.  They  wore  civvies  with  Le- 
gion buttons,  civvies  with  Legion  caps, 
full  Legion  uniforms,  the  brilliant  dress 
of  scores  of  drum  &  bugle  corps,  bands 
and  color  guards,  as  well  as  the  occa- 
sional clownish  attire  of  40  &  8  comedi- 
ans, most  repeated  of  which  was  the 
traditional  hairy-limbed,  bony-jointed 
male  posing  as  a  buxom  lady. 

They  came  alone  or  with  wives,  chil- 


dren or  buddies.  To  some  it  was  an 
annual  date  with  distant  friends,  with 
whom  they  would  have  one  long  party, 
see  the  sights,  stay  away  from  Con- 
vention Hall  and  march  in  the  parade, 
not  to  meet  again  until  the  next  con- 
vention—when friends  new-made  this 
year  would  swell  the  party.  Others 
were  grim  or  enthusiastic  about  one 
or  another  of  the  Legion's  manifold 
programs.  These  conferred  on  devel- 
opments with  like-minded  comrades, 
grabbed  a  hotel  key  and  rushed  off 
to  committee  meetings  or  caucuses. 


CONVENTION  vowed  this  girl 
should  never  be  a  War  III  Auxiliary 


And  then  there  were  .the  first-timers, 
in  increasing  numbers  this  year,  sam- 
pling everything  so  long  as  their  feet 
held  out,  caught  up  in  the  swelling 
emotion  of  America's  hugest  pageant 
and  its  most  meaningful  reunion  of 
men  and  women  bound  together  in  an 
overwhelming  common  cause  and 
common  experience.  The  first-timers 
learned  quickly  that  a  Legion  Con- 
vention is  too  big  and  too  simultaneous 
for  one  man  to  take  in  completely. 
They  had  to  choose,  and  in  choosing, 
Philadelphia  vied  with  the  Conven- 
tion for  their  time.  A  few  of  the  choices 
were:  Independence  Hall,  the  zoo;  the 
Phillies'  baseball  team,  the  drum  & 
bugle  corps  competition;  excursions  to 
Atlantic  City;  the  President's  speech; 
the  Legion  golf  tournament;  the  40 
&  8  parade;  the  proposed  first  increase 
in  National  dues  since  1919;  Old  Book- 
binders seafood  restaurant;  Betsy  Ross 
House;  the  planetarium;  the  national 
band  contest;  Philadelphia  Naval  Base; 
the  unending  city-wide  fun  centering 
on  the  hotel  and  night  club  area  near 
City  Hall. 

Few  had  any  trouble  choosing  the 


Big  Spectacle.  It  was  the  order  of  the 
day  for  Tuesday,  August  30,  not  only 
for  Legionnaires  but  for  all  of  Phil- 
adelphia's populace  who  could  find 
space  on  the  walks  or  in  the  buildings 
lining  South  Broad  Street  or  stately 
Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway.  There, 
rank  on  rank  of  the  greatest  of  all 
veterans'  organizations  poured  by  from 
late  morning  until  long  after  dark  in 
the  official  parade  of  the  31st  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion. 
Estimated  spectators,  IVa  million;  time 
of  parade,  11  hours,  20  minutes  at  re- 
viewing stand.  Weather,  moderate. 

Twice  during  the  Convention  it 
rained,  but  never  during  a  scheduled 
outdoor  program.  Over  40,000  specta- 
tors sat  and  cheered  to  the  end  of  the 
drum  &  bugle  corps  competition  at 
Municipal  Stadium  Monday  night, 
August  29,  where  the  spectators  could 
scarcely  choose  between  the  ten  final- 
ists, but  willingly  accepted  the  expert 
measure  of  the  judges  that  the  corps  of 
Raymond  A.  Garbarina  Memorial  Post 
1523  of  New  York  were  the  champs. 
Other  national  contest  winners  in- 
cluded: Band,  Harwood  Post  5,  Joliet, 
Illinois,  for  the  4th  straight  time; 
Color-guard  and  firing  squad,  James 
DeArmond  Golliday  Post  8,  Kokomo, 
Indiana;  Chorus,  Sioux  Falls  Post  15, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  Junior 
band,  Brooks-DoU-Ebeling  Post,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pennsylvania;  Junior  color 
guard,  Albert  L.  Quinn  Post  32,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey;  Junior  drum  &  bugle 
corps,  Holy  Name  Cadet  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps,  Garfield,  New  Jersey;  Sons  of 
The  American  Legion  drum,  fife  & 
bugle  corps,  Logan  Square  Squadron 
405,  Chicago. 

Aside  from  the  election  of  officers 
only  one  matter  of  business  at  the  Con- 
vention Hall  went  to  a  roll  call.  It  was 
a  resolution  seeking  legislation  to  make 
chiropractic  treatment  available  in  VA 
hospitals,  which  lost,  1682  to  1522. 

Climax  of  regular  business  was  the 
spirited  contest  for  National  Com- 
mander, carried  by  George  N.  Craig 
of  Indiana,  who  thus  became  the  first 
"War  Two  only"  National  Commander. 

This  must  have  been  the  most  order- 
ly National  Convention  in  history.  City 
officials,  Legionnaires,  policemen  and 
waiters  complimented  each  other  on 
a  mammoth  meeting  without  a  single 
major  case  of  rowdyism.  A  plain  "flat- 
foot"  of  the  city  police  with  regular 
duty  on  busy  Broad  Street  said  his 
only  complaint  was  the  unavoidable 
extra  duty.  A  hotel  waiter  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  well-behaved  a 
major  gathering.  He  ranked  the  Le- 
gionnaires over  all  major-party  po- 
litical conventions  and  the  smaller  U. 
of  P.-Penn  State  football  crowds. 

For  further  convention  details  and 
pictures  see  next  fifteen  pages. 
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Men  at 


WORK 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  Tells  Convention 
World  Peace  Depends  on  Prosperity 


Color,  drama  and  hard  work 
are  no  strangers  at  Legion  National 
Convention  sessions 


IN  A  CROWDED  three  days  of  business 
sessions  -  with  one  day  recess  for 
the  annual  parade  —  the  Legion's 
31st  National  Convention  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  cavernous  Convention 
Hall,  set  a  new  high  mark.  It  was  a 
conclave  marked  by  dramatic  moments 
rarely  seen  in  a  national  meet,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  the  representatives  of  more 


NEWLY  ELECTED  National  Commander  George  N.  Craig  gets  Perry  Brown's  red 
"Texas"  cap,  but  he'll  wear  an  "Indiana"  cap  later.  Left,  Mrs.  Craig  and  son,  John 


TIRED,  BUT  HAPPY  and  still  ready  to  go.  Legion- 
naires take  it  easy  on  the  front  steps  to  Philadel- 


than  3,000,000  Legionnaires  assembled. 

From  the  time  National  Commander 
Perry  Brown  dropped  his  gavel  to  call 
the  meeting  to  order  on  the  morning 
of  August  29th,  until  the  climax  on 
Thursday  evening,  September  1st, 
when  George  N.  Craig,  of  Brazil, 
Indiana,  was  declared  the  elected  Na- 
tional Commander,  every  moment  was 
fraught  with  interest. 

Highlighting  the  first  day  was  the 
addi-ess  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
a  31-year  Legionnaire,  who  received  a 
roaring  welcome  from  a  jampacked 
hall.  The  President  used  his  speech  as 
a  vehicle  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
people  of  America  — and  to  the  world— 
on  the  forthcoming  Anglo-American 
economic  and  monetary  conference. 

Following  his  22-minute  address  the 
President  was  decorated  with  the  Le- 
gion's Distinguished  Service  Medal  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson, 
the  34th  person  to  receive  the  award. 

Before  the  President  left  the  plat- 
form. Bill  Stone,  National  Executive 
Committeeman  from  Missouri,  pre- 
sented a  full  length,  almost  life  size  oil 
painting  of  Legionnaire  Truman  as  a 
gift  from  Missouri.  The  painting  will 
be  hung  in  the  Legion's  new  National 
Headquarters  building  at  Indianapolis. 

Other  distinguished  speakers  at  the 


GEN.  WILLIAM  (Wild  Bill)  Donovan  warns  HOLDING  BACK  her  tears  with  difficulty,  Mrs.  Frank  Parker  accepts  the  Legion 

Legion  that  Balkans  may  supply  spark  for  Distinguished  Service  Medal  from  Past  National  Commander  Edward  A.  Hayes. 

World  War  3  in  rousing  talk  on  "cold"  war  It  was  awarded  her  late  husband,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Parker,  for  meritorious  service 
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AN  EMOTIONAL  HIGHLIGHT  of  the  Convention  came  when  Past  National  Com- 
mander James  F.  O'Neil  presented  the  Legion's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Mrs. 
George  Herman  (Babe)  Ruth,  which  was  awarded  posthumously  to  her  husband 


1 


official  sessions,  whose  addresses  were 
sandwiched  between  committee  re- 
ports and  policy  discussions  were 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  distinguished 
churchman  and  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald,  who  demanded  that  aid  be 
given  to  save  China  and  the  Far  East 
to  democracy  and  freedom;  Price 
Daniel,  Attorney  General  of  Texas, 
who  outlined  an  aggressive,  nation- 
wide Legion  community  development 
program  designed  to  block  the  trend 
toward  complete  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment and  to  "halt  the  march  toward 
statism  and  dictatorship";  and  Major 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  system,  who 
warned  that  the  system  would  lapse 
next  June  iinless  action  is  taken. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson, 
Past  National  Commander,  reported 
progress  on  unification  of  the  armed 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  Louis  Johnson,  Past  National  Commander;  Thomas  W. 
Miller,  of  Nevada,  and  William  Dwyer,  of  New  York,  go  into  a  huddle  in  committee 


forces;  Brigadier  General  Carl  R. 
Gray,  Jr.,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
problems  of  veterans  and  the  work  of 
the  VA;  William  Green,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
warned  that  the  basic  conflict  forced 
upon  the  democratic  nations  by  Soviet 
Russia  remains  unsolved. 


FRANKLIN  D'OLIER  dates  from  Min- 
neapolis in  1919  as  first  Commander 


JAY  HORMEL,  Austin,  Minn.,  leader 
in  Community  Development  Program 


PAST  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  Paul  McNutt  (left)  listens  to  a  funny  one  told  by 
National  Executive  Committeeman  Bill  Stern  of  North  Dakota.  It  brought  a  big  smile 


-  \ 


\ 


Major  General  William  (Wild  Bill) 
Donovan,  WW2  chief  of  the  OSS, 
urged  immediate  establishment  of  an 
office  coordinating  all  the  weapons  of 
"unorthodox"  warfare  against  com- 
munism, and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Holt, 
President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  an  active  Legionnaire  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  made  a  ten- 
strike  with  his  lively,  but  very  earnest, 
plea  for  support  of  schools  and  the 
education  program. 

Greetings  from  comrades-in-arms 
abroad,  were  conveyed  by  Lt.  Col.  C. 
Gordon  Larking,  National  Chairman 
of  the  British  Legion,  and  by  M.  Robert 
Betolaud,  Minister  des  Ancien  Com- 
battants  et  Victimes  de  Guerre,  who 
represented  both  the  Government  of 
France  and  the  French  veterans. 

David  M.  Brown,  Akron,  Ohio,  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  DAV,  and 
Clyde  A.  Lewis,  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  VFW, 
brought  fraternal  greetings  from  their 
respective  organizations.  From  Indian- 
apolis where  six  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  were  meeting  in 


PAST  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  John 
Stelle  was  on  active  duty  at  the  convention 


REV.  EDWARD  J.  CARNEY,  O.S.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
is  the  Legion's  new  National  Chaplain 


their  83rd  and  last  National  Encamp- 
ment, came  a  telegram  of  good  wishes 
from  Theodore  A.  Penland,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Spirited  contests  for  the  offices  to 
be  filled  by  election  were  carried  down 
to  the  last  minute  in  the  convention 
hall.  National  Vice  Commanders 
elected  to  serve  with  National  Com- 
mander Craig  were:  Frank  Lowe, 
Harrison,  Maine;  Dr.  D.  R.  Perry, 
Durham,  North  Carolina;  David  H. 
Fleischer,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Milton 
Boock,  Lake  City,  Minnesota,  and  John 
E.  Martie,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Carney,  O.S.A., 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  was  selected 
to  serve  as  National  Chaplain. 


CLARENCE  E.  SMITH  (left)  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  chosen  Chef  de  Chemin 
de  Fer,  40  'n  8,  for  1950.  Harold  Riley,  Detroit,  outgoing  Chef,  congratulates  him 

More  Convention  news  on  next  page 


THE  FIVE  National  Vice  Commanders  chosen  at  the  Philadelphia  Dr.  D.  R.  Perry,  Durham,  N.  C;  David  H.  Fleischer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Convention,  left  to  right  are:  Frank  E.  Lowe,  Harrison,  Maine;     John  E.  Martie,  Reno,  Nev.,  and  Milton  G.  Boock,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
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THEY  CAME, 

THEY  SAW, 

THEY  SAID... 

What  did  convention-goers  think  about 
this  year's  big  show  at  Philadelphia?  Here 
are  answers  given  by  several  who  were  there 


SPECTATORS  didn't  just  watch  the  proceedings,  but  showed  the  same 
partisan  spirit  you'd  find  at  a  big  sports  event.  Here  a  group  of 
youngsters  back  up  some  buddies  doing  their  stuff  in  a  competition 


J.  W.  Chappell,  of 
Teague,  Texas. 

Member  of 
Post  238,  Teague 


"This  interview  gives  me  a  chance  to 
thank  a  fellow  Legionnaire.  I  hitch- 
hiked here  from  Texas  and  got  a  lift 
all  the  way  from  Marshall,  Texas  to 
Indianapolis  on  a  load  of  watermelons 
driven  by  Arthur  Dettner  of  Colum- 
bus, Indiana,  Post  24.  Now  I  can  thank 
him  in  print.  The  convention  is  good 
to  the  last  di-op.  I've  had  most  fun  in 
the  midtown  section,  m.et  a  lot  of  fel- 
lows who  were  at  the  San  Francisco 
convention.  The  crowd  is  having  fun, 
but  it's  well-behaved." 


Jimmy  Bialek 
137  Center  St., 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 


Four  year  old  Jimmy  is  taking  his 
father's  place  at  Legion  conventions. 
His  daddy,  an  Army  medic,  was  killed 
in  France  on  November  12,  1944,  just 
eight  days  after  Jimmy  was  born.  The 
youngster  became  a  great  favorite  with 
many  Legionnaires.  He  hung  around 


the  press  box  in  the  Convention  Hall, 
discussed  the  order  of  business  with 
all  comers,  and  stayed  with  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Leon  Bialek  at  the  Penn  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Said  Jimmy,  "I  liked  the  parade 
best  of  all,  and  the  bands  playing." 

When  somebody  pinned  a  Cocke 
campaign  button  on  Jimmy  he  went 
around  claiming  he  was  from  Georgia, 
but  when  he  asked  someone,  "These 
fellows  are  going  to  stay  all  week, 
ain't?"  he  gave  away  his  Pennsylvania 
status. 


Mrs.  Florence 
Berger,  of  Mercer 
County  Women's 
Post  447, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


"I  am  a  former  Spar,"  said  Mrs.  Berger, 
"and  very  happy  to  speak  for  women 
Legionnaires,  and  for  our  new  all- 


"THERE  IT  IS,  BOYS,"  Jack  McQuade  tells  his  sons  Pat  (right)  and  Mike  (left).  McQuadi: 
drove  the  boys  to  Philadelphia  from  Moscow,  Idaho,  where  he  is  a  member  of  Dudley  Loomi  i 
Post  6  and  outgoing  Department  Commander.  "It",  of  course,  is  the  crack  in  the  Liberty  Be 


women's  Post.  There's  a  place  for  us 
alongside  the  men  and  the  Auxiliary, 
and  I  think  we're  proving  that  women 
can  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  Legion 
and  do  our  part  in  its  work.  The  con- 
vention is  tops,  and  we  are  glad  that 
here  for  the  first  time  there  is  a 
women's  Convention  Headquarters." 


D.  D.  Gibson,  of 
Post  Office  Em- 
ployees' Post  648, 
San  Diego, 
California 


"The  friendliness  of  everyone  im- 
presses me  most,"  said  Gibson.  "I 
drove  here  with  my  wife,  an  Auxiliary 
delegate,  in  a  little  over  a  week.  We're 
staying  at  the  Robert  Morris.  The 
citizens,  the  police  in  particular,  and 
the  hotel  service  have  been  wonderful. 
I've  been  to  one  other  convention,  at 
San  Francisco.  I  think  this  is  better." 


James  E.  Nash,  of 
Herman  Cooper 
Post  69, 
Providence, 
Rhode  Island 


Said  Nash,  "This  is  my  first  national 
convention  and  I  hope  to  attend  many 
more.  For  selfish  reasons  I  hope  it 
comes  to  Boston  next  year  —  that'd 


make  it  easy  for  me  to  get  there.  I 
suppose  there  must  be  thousands  of 
Legionnaires  who  meet  old  friends  and 
buddies  at  conventions  only,  and  that 
goes  for  me.  I'm  having  a  good  time 
and  getting  my  money's  worth,  and 
right  now  I'm  standing  here  at  the 
parade  waiting  to  meet  my  brother, 
who'll  be  marching  along  any  minute 
with  the  Washington,  D.  C,  bunch. 

"In  War  Two  I  was  with  the  367th 
Infantry  of  the  92nd  Division.  This 
year  I'm  senior  vice  commander  of 
Herman  Cooper  Post  in  Providence." 

Douglas,  of  Poin-  f^W  *^  ' 
settia  Post  113,  tB^  ^  P  j 
Miami,  Florida  ^^;>s|^^^]'^Hi 

"The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  is  a  nice 
place  to  visit,  but  I  don't  think  I'd  like 
to  live  in  Philadelphia  or  any  other 
big  city,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  flew 
to  the  convention  with  her  husband, 
a  member  of  Eastern  Airlines  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps,  whose  claim  is  they  are 
the  only  flying  drum  &  bugle  corps  in 
the  world.  Most  of  the  corps  worked 
in  Miami  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
marched  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday. 
Added  Mrs.  Douglas:  "I  enjoyed  the 
parade  most,  but  found  many  other 
sights  of  interest.  The  activities  at  the 
Convention  Hall  were  colorful  and  I 
also  got  a  kick  out  of  Fairmont  Park 
Zoo.  We  are  staying  at  a  private  home 


and  have  very  good  accommodations. 
The  people  there  can't  do  enough  for 
us.  We  thought  there  might  be  some 
overcharging  but  in  the  main  the  costs 
have  been  reasonable. 

"There  has  been  no  more  overcharg- 
ing than  a  person  on  vacation  would 
find  anywhere." 


Anker  C. 
Bjornstad,  of 
Edward  B.  Rhodes 
Post  2,  Tacoma, 
Washington 


Bjornstad  introduced  himself  jokingly 
as  a  former  "fighting  Navy  paymaster" 
and  went  on  to  say:  "I  guess  there  are 
about  50  here  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. A  lot  of  them  are  delegates  but 
I  just  come  to  enjoy  the  convention. 
I've  lost  count  by  now,  but  I  think  I've 
been  to  ten  or  twelve  of  these  affairs 
and  you  always  have  fun  at  a  Legion 
convention.  I  wouldn't  be  here  other- 
wise. The  weather  could  be  cooler." 

P.S.  Easterners  thought  it  was  just 
warm. 

Henenberg  and  TriHiletti  in  large  pic- 
ture below  made  a  joint  quote:  "We're 
buddies  and  came  down  together.  It's 
our  second  convention.  We  came  for  a 
good  time  and  to  see  Philadelphia  and 
we're  doing  both.  We  share  a  room  in  a 
private  home  at  $5.00  per  day,  and  it's 
OK." 

More  interviews  on  next  page. 


ELLEN  RYSZKA'S  postcards  will  tell  friends  she's  having  a  fine  time.  Ellen  lives  at  123  Frank-  EDWARD  HENENBERG  of  Blissville  Post  727, 
lin  St.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  With  her  friends  Dorothy  Smith,  left,  37  Cornelia  St.,  Buffalo,  and  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  and  John  Trilfiletti 
Dorothy  McGarrity,  154  W.  Woodside,  Buffalo,  she  belongs  to  the  Lackawanna  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps       of  New  York  City  visit  Independence  Hall 


Why  Legionnaires  lUalie  It  a  Point  to  Attend  IMational  Conventions 


Lowell  Knight  of 
Victor  Candlin 
Post  18, 
Greeley,  Colorado 


Said  Knight:  "I  served  with  the  406th 
Signal  Co.,  6th  Air  Force.  I'm  here  as 
a  drummer  with  the  Denver  40  &  8 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps. 

"This  is  my  first  national  Legion 
convention  and  I  hope  to  get  to  every 
one  in  the  future.  I'm  getting  more 
than  my  money's  worth.  That  says  it 
aU." 

Charles  Lexa,  Sr.,  in  the  larger  picture 
below  leaving  Betsy  Ross  House  with 
his  son,  was  enthusiastic.  He  said: 
"Everything  is  copasetic  in  Philadel- 
phia, except  that  you  can't  get  a  cool 
bottle  of  beer  on  Sunday.  Think  we'll 
drop  over  to  Camden,  N.  J.  for  a  Schlitz 
or  two."  After  working  in  this  plug  for 
his  Post  sponsors  (both  Lexas  are 
members  of  Schlitz-Milwaukee  Post 
411)  Lexa  found  some  buddies  in 
Philadelphia  to  cool  his  fevered  palate, 
then  rushed  off  to  the  color-guard 


competition  to  cheer  his  Post's  entry. 
Smart  as  it  was,  Lexa's  team  was  an 
also-ran  in  tough  competition.  Lexa,  Sr. 
is  a  veteran  of  the  18th  Infantry,  1st 
Division,  in  War  One.  Lexa,  Jr.  is  a 
War  Two  veteran  with  duty  in  a  ship 
repair  outfit  in  the  Philippines.  They 
live  in  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 


Walter  Buchholtz 
of  Post  366, 
New  Haven, 
Missouri 


"I'm  having  a  fine  time,  staying  in 
Atlantic  City  and  commuting  from 
there  for  the  whole  convention.  I  was 
stationed  there  for  a  while  in  War  Two 
and  made  lots  of  friends.  This  is  my 
second  national  convention  and  I'm 
seeing  a  lot  of  old  buddies. 

"There  are  lots  of  younger  fellows 
in  the  parade  but  I  hear  many  ask  why 
there  aren't  more.  I  think  it's  just  a 
matter  of  time.  More  younger  veterans 
will  be  coming  from  distant  places, 
when  they  are  better  established  finan- 
ciaUy." 


Otto  (Pete)  Helm 
of  Raymond  B. 
Thorn  Post  30, 
New  Rockford, 
North  Dakota 

Said  Helm;  "The  convention  is  a  fine 
thing.  This  is  my  second.  I  was  at 
Miami  last  year.  The  accommodations 
were  a  little  better  there,  but  Phila- 
delphia's hospitality  is  excellent  and 
the  points  of  interest  are  worth  seeing 
for  every  American.  I  want  to  attend 
every  national  convention  in  the  fu- 
ture. My  wife  didn't  go  to  Miami  with 
me,  but  she's  here  on  this  trip  and 
doesn't  intend  to  be  left  behind  again. 

"If  a  Legionnaire  goes  to  a  conven- 
tion he  ought  to  attend  all  the  meetings 
he  can.  We  all  have  lots  to  learn  about 
our  big  organization  and  you  learn  a 
lot  at  the  business  meetings.  I  believe 
the  Legion's  work  is  a  good  cause  and 
wouldn't  come  if  I  didn't. 

"I  might  add  that  I  figure  if  you  are 
going  to  drink  you  ought  to  do  it  at 
home.  It's  cheaper  there. 

"I  will  say  I  never  saw  so  many  have 
so  much  fun  so  decently." 


CHARLES  LEXA,  Sr.,  and  son,  Charles,  Jr.  (quoted  MR.  &  MRS.  ROY  HANSEN  came  in  from  Minnesota  ahead  of  their  gang,  who  followed 
above)  beckon  to  friends  to  come  visit  Betsy  Ross  House  by  plane.  The  Hansens  visited  New  Jersey  friends  then  saw  Philly's  sights.  Here  they 
on  Arch  Street,  where  our  country's  flag  was  designed     rest  at  Independence  Square.  Roy  is  on  St.  Paul  Post  8's  Indian  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG  attractions  for  many  Legionnaires  was  the  Fairmont  Parle  Zoo.  Tliese 
members  of  Winnek  Post  396  Drum  &  Bugle  Corps,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  investigate  some  fowl  play 


Anthony  Rossi  of 
Shetzline  Post  96, 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania  V 


"As  a  native  Philadelphian,"  said  Mr. 
Rossi,  "I  have  only  one  regret  con- 
cerning the  convention.  That  is  that 
because  of  the  weather  more  Legion- 
naires didn't  get  to  see  the  special 
Mummers  Show  that  was  staged  at  the 
Municipal  Stadium  Wednesday  Night. 
The  papers  said  that  30,000  attended, 


but  it's  something  everyone  should 
have  seen.  The  Mummers  put  on  a 
great  show,  with  a  great  many  bands 
and  costumes  worth  a  fortune.  As  you 
know  this  is  a  big  New  Year's  event 
here  and  Philadelphia  decided  to  put 
it  on  at  this  time  just  so  Legionnaires 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  what  a 
wonderful  spectacle  it  is.  But  apart 
from  that  I'm  pleased  about  the  con- 
vention. Legionnaires  I've  talked  to 
seem  to  like  Philly,  and  Philadelphia 
thinks  the  world  of  the  Legion.  Every- 
body here  would  like  to  have  more 
American  Legion  conventions.  But 
what  was  most  interesting  to  me?  The 
street  and  sidewalk  gatherings  around 
the  Bellevue- Stratford  and,  of  course, 
the  parade." 


C.  E.  Plotner  of 
Peterson  Post  431, 
Gowrie,  Iowa 


"This  is  my  fourth  convention,  and 
what  impresses  me  most  is  the  quality 
of  the  music.  Maybe  I'm  partial,  be- 
cause I'm  on  our  Post's  drum  &  bugle 
corps.  I  believe  it's  the  smallest  Post 
(132  members)  in  the  country  with  a 
state  champion  corps.  We  were  40 
hours  on  the  road  from  Iowa,  and  are 
well-quartered  in  a  U.  of  P.  fraternity 
house.  I'm  glad  there's  been  no  rough 
stuff  here.  The  Philadelphia  police  are 
doing  a  grand  job.  I've  enjoyed  the 
historical  spots,  the  zoo  and  a  ball  game 
as  well  as  the  convention." 


James  E.  Bethune 
of  St.  Stephens, 
South  Carolina, 
Post  62 


"This  is  my  first  convention,  and  to  tell 
the  truth  everything  amazes  me.  It's 
so  big  and  colorful  it  snows  you  under, 
and  I  want  to  see  a  lot  more  like  it. 
I've  visited  relatives  here,  am  having 
a  lot  of  fun.  My  hotel  is  fine." 
More  Convention  news  on  next  page. 


FOLLOWING  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  of  George  Washington,  Ben  WANAMAKER'S  STAGED  a  fashion  show  for  Legionnaires,  but  this  scene 
'ranklin  and  other  founding  fathers  who  worshipped  there,  these  wasn't  part  of  that  script.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Anderson,  of  142  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mead- 
hree  Legionnaires  attend  Sunday  services  in  old  Christ  Church      ville,  Pa.,  wanted  to  shop.  What  else  could  her  husband  and  grandson  do? 


MORE  THAN  a  million  spectators  thrilled  to  the  big  parade,  and  all  eyes  were  on  the 
pretty  drum  majorettes.  This  acrobatic  young  lady,  photographed  in  front  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford,  put  on  a  snappy  show  throughout  the  entire  3-inile  line  of  march 


These  big  eye-filling  spectacles  not 
only  made  headlines  hut  will  he  long 
rememhered  hy  those  who  saw  them 


PAST  COMMANDER  Paul  Griffith  reaches  for  a 
winning  coupon  at  the  drawing  for  the  four  Ford 
cars  which  were  given  away  by  Seagram  Post 


SGT.  F.  LUBISZEWSKI  came  from  Germany  to 
address  the  First  Division  Reunion  Banquet.  At 
left  is  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall.  At  right  is 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  and  Gen.  Terry  Allen 

WERE  YOU  DOWN  THERE?  This  is  how  the  parade  looked 
from  that  big  Navy  blimp  that  followed  the  line  of  march  up 
Broad  St.  The  boys  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  couldn't  see  the 
drum  majorettes,  but  they  didn't  have  to  fight  for  a  good  spot 


PRESIDENT  AND  LEGIONNAIRE  Harry  S.  Truman  greets  his  bud- 
dies at  the  National  Convention.  Accompanying  him  are  National  Com- 
mander Perry  Brown  and   Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson 
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FEW  UNITS  MARCHING  in  the  parade  got  more  attention  than  the  Corps,  of  Austin,  Minn.  The  girls  also  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
snappy,  well-trained  young  ladies  who  comprised  the  Spam  Girls     come  when  they  appeared  at  the  Municipal  Stadium  Sunday  night 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  in  a  row  the  83-man  senior  Memorial 
Band  of  Harwood  Post  5,  of  Joliet,  111.,  won  the  championship  with 
a  score  of  96.6  points.  They  are  shown  as  they  played  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard.  They  then  demonstrated  their  marching  ability 


MUSIC  LOVERS  filled  the  auditorium  of  the  Naval  Hospital  to 
hear  the  chorus  competition,  won  by  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Post  15. 
The  chorus  shown  here  is  from  Nabb-Leslie  Post  82,  of  Millville, 
N.  J.  In  all,  five  choruses  took  part  in  this  national  competition 


FEW  WOULD  DISPUTE  the  judges  when  they  gave  first  prize 
in  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  competition  to  the  Raymond  A. 
Garbarina  Memorial  Post  of  New  York  City.  The  color  guard 
of  the  snappy  outfit,  shown  here,  had  earlier  placed  second 


PRECISION  MARCHING  and  intricate  maneuvers  were  the  order  of  the 
day  when  the  color  guards  strutted  their  stuff  at  League  Island  Park. 
Shown  here  is  the  color  guard  of  Capt.  H.  B.  Doremus  Post  55,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  Top  honors  went  to  the  13-man  unit  of  the  Golliday  Post,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


NOMINEE 
JAMES  F.  6REEN 


Born  Decatur,  Illinois,  September  14, 
1916,  moved  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
when  six  years  old.  Attended  Creighton 
Prep  and  Creighton  University.  A  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Five 
years  service  in  the  Army  which  took 
him  to  Japan.  Discharged  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Served  on  Executive  and  other  com- 
mittees of  Omaha  Post,  largest  in  the 
Legion.  Immediate  Past  Commander 
Omaha  Post.  Served  as  Chairman,  first 
term  of  the  National  American  Legion 
College.  Was  the  jirincipal  contender 
against  Perry  Brown  of  Texas  at  Miami 
in  National  Commander  Election  of  1948. 


NOMINEE 
DONALD  R 


Born  Detroit,  Michigan,  May  17,  1917. 
Graduated  Princeton  University  1939, 
LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia  1942.  Prac- 
ticing attorney  Clarksburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Enlisted  U.  S.  Army  1942.  Commis- 
sioned 1943.  Served  ETO. 

Past  Commander  Roy  E.  Parrish  Post 
No.  13  Clarksburg,  Commander  3rd  Dis- 
trict, Department  of  West  Virginia.  Com- 
mander Department  of  West  Virginia, 
Vice  Chairman  National  Convention 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Vice  Chair- 
man National  Membership  and  Post  Ac- 
tivities Commission.  Represented  the 
Legion  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 


Born  Dawson,  Georgia,  May  10,  1921. 
Graduated  University  of  Georgia,  A.B. 
degree.  Majoring  in  history  and  law. 
Graduated  Harvard  Business  School  with 
M.B.A.  degree.  Farmer  and  railroad  man. 

Served  overseas,  ETO  as  a  Rifle  Com- 
pany Commander,  Battalion  Commander 
and  on  special  duty  with  the  Third  Divi- 
sion. Captured  three  times  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  escaped.  Wounded  on  four 
different  occasions. 

In  the  Legion  served  as  Post  Service 
Officer,  District  Vice  Commander,  De- 
partment Senior  Vice  Commander,  De- 
partment Commander  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Commission. 


THE  ElECTIOIN  BATTLE  FOR 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


tONG  months  ago  it  was  certain  that 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  would 
^  elect  the  American  Legion's  first 
National  Commander  whose  only  war- 
time military  service  was  in  War  Two, 
and,  on  September  1,  all  four  men 
nominated  were  War  Two  veterans. 

Three  of  the  nominees  appear  above, 
and  the  new  National  Commander, 
George  N.  Craig  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  is 
shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Com- 
mander Craig's  name  was  placed  in 
nomination  by  Paul  V.  McNutt  of 
Indiana,  Past  National  Commander. 
Green  was  nominated  by  Preston 
Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation.  Cocke  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  by  John  Sammons  Bell  of 
Georgia  and  Wilson's  name  was  offered 
by  Myron  R.  Renick,  of  Fayetteville, 
West  Virginia,  a  Past  National  Vice 
Commander.  Earlier  the  delegates  of 
the  many  Departments  and  outlying 
Posts  had  met  in  caucus  and  heard 
pleas  for  the  candidates.  Accredited 


delegates  numbered  3,344,  of  whom 
less  than  ten  failed  to  vote. 

Before  the  first  ballot  was  completed 
it  became  apparent  that  Craig  would 
be  the  winner,  and  on  completion  of 
the  ballot  a  motion  by  Cocke,  seconded 
by  Green  and  Wilson,  was  carried, 
declaring  Craig  unanimously  elected. 
A  general  stampede  to  the  platform 
followed,  during  which  the  outgoing 
National  Commander,  Perry  Brown  of 
Beaumont,  Texas,  placed  his  red  com- 
mander's cap  on  Craig  and  resumed  his 
own  blue  one,  which  had  been  out  of 
use  during  Commander  Brown's  short 
term  of  ten  months.  Brown  was  elected 
in  the  "late"  convention  held  at  Miami 
in  October,  last  year. 

When  the  motion  to  make  Com- 
mander Craig's  election  unanimous 
had  passed,  each  of  the  nominees  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  the  others, 
and  the  losers  pledged  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  Legion  under  Craig's  lead- 
ership. 


Old  timers  sized  up  many  War  Two 
veterans  who  had  presented  commit- 
tee reports,  spoken  for  or  against  reso- 
lutions from  the  floor,  or  in  support  of 
the  candidates  for  office.  They  found 
plenty  of  "tall  timber"  among  the 
younger  men,  whose  statesmanship 
foretold  ample  future  leadership. 
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CAMPAIGN  SPEECH  to  Nebraska  delegates'  caucus 
by  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  John  E.  Curtiss 


Born  August  6, 1909,  in  Brazil,  Indiana.  Attended  Arizona  University,  pre-Iaw;  graduated 
Indiana  University  School  of  Law,  LL.B.  1932;  admitted  to  practice  in  Indiana,  same  year. 

Served  with  the  80th  Infantry  Division  in  General  George  C.  Patton's  Third  Army,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Northern  France,  Rhineland,  Ardennes  and  Germany.  Discharged  Lt.  Col., 
Infantry. 

Post  Commander,  Clay  County  Post  No.  2,  Brazil,  Indiana.  National  Committeeman  for 
Indiana,  National  Advisory  Committee,  National  Liaison  Chairman  between  Rehabilitation 
Commission  and  National  Executive  Committee. 


"We  Must  Be  Aggressive" 

A  message  from  George  N.  Craig,  National  Commander,  The  American  Legion 


MY  comrades: 
You  have,  by  electing  me 
your  Commander,  conveyed  to 
me  a  most  sacred  trust.  In  all  humility 
and  gratitude  I  accept  it,  knowing  full 
well  the  magnitude  and  responsibility 
that  it  entails. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  looking  today  to 
The  American  Legion,  realize  that  a 
representative  of  our  younger  genera- 
tion has  been  chosen,  and  they  may 
possibly  wonder  how  this  generation 
will  meet  the  challenge  and  first  test 


of  national  leadership.  May  I  say  to 
you  and  to  them  that  the  challenge  of 
leadership  will  be  met  with  complete 
honesty  and  frankness  commensurate 
with  the  wholesome  high  ideals  of  our 
Government  and  faith  in  God. 

The  strength  of  The  American  Le- 
gion does  not  rest  with  its  Commander 
alone,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  the 
action  and  conduct  of  its  assemblies. 
So  long  as  the  Legion  Post  in  its  home 
community  assumes  and  maintains 
leadership  for  public  and  civic  welfare, 
so  long  will  The  American  Legion  be 


a  potent  influence  for  good  in  America. 

We  of  The  American  Legion,  by 
virtue  of  our  war  experience  on  all 
continents  and  over  the  seven  seas, 
must  accept  one  challenge.  Our  nation 
was  built  through  hard  work  and  per- 
severance —  it  stands  foremost  in  the 
world  of  nations  because  of  that  spirit. 
We  have  those  among  us  who  seek  to 
have  others  believe  that  the  individual 
dependent  upon  his  government  will 
relieve  us  of  our  toil  —  the  socialistic 
state  wherein  the  individual  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government  —  and  I 
say  to  you  that  as  you  carried  the  day 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  Bataan,  Anzio, 
Coral  Sea,  Ploesti,  Iwo  and  the  Ar- 
dennes, so  will  you,  through  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  carry  our  nation  to  a 
greater,  peaceful  future  through  the 
revival  of  the  old  American  virtues  of 
hard  work,  thrift  and  self-reliance. 
Call  it  if  you  will  Community  Life  En- 
richment wherein  the  Legion  Post  in- 
spires its  community  to  develop  its 
resources  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
inopportunity  and  the  suppression  of 
talents,  not  by  economic  and  political 
dependence,  but  by  the  very  opposite. 

If  you  will  keep  in  your  home  this 
thought  and  act  upon  it  aggressively, 
America  is  safe.  Safe  from  the  insidi- 
ous influences  within  and  from  the 
aggressor  who  seeks  control  from 
without. 

To  those  eligible  and  not  yet  affili- 
ated within  our  ranks,  I  submit  this 
challenge.  You  who  have  won  victories 
and  slept  upon  world  battlefields,  will 
you  gird  yourselves  for  one  more  fight 
—  a  fight  to  the  finish  against  those 
forces  of  communism  and  socialism 
who  seek  to  destroy  that  for  which 
over  eighteen  million  of  us  fought? 
Within  our  ranks  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  all  of  the  leadership  and 
talent  that  we  in  this  nation  possess, 
and  to  our  comrades  who  are  not  today 
with  us  joined,  there  lies  ahead  a 
bloodless,  yet  no  less  important  battle 
that  we  formerly  fought  — that  of  pre- 
serving the  yardage  which  we  have 
gained. 

The  contributing  factor  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  will  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  our  unity  of  purpose— our  unity 
of  action.  Let  us  resolve  now  that  our 
actions  and  conduct  must  be  aggres- 
sive, that  we  will  always  attack  and 
that  never,  never  shall  we  pass  to  the 
defensive.  We  of  The  American  Legion, 
the  American  people,  by  strengthening 
our  sinews  of  morality  and  truth  in  a 
symphony  of  cooperation,  having  faith 
in  Almighty  God  and  conducting  our- 
selves in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Golden  Rule,  will  not  only  bring  to 
ourselves  but  to  the  entire  world,  a 
full  sense  of  security,  prosperity  and 
virtue. 

More  Convention  news  on  next  page. 
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ABOUT  A 

MILLION 
WOMEN 


The  Atixiliary's  29th  Convention 
Makes  Plans  for  Extended  Service  to 
the  Nation 

TH  PLEDGES  that  it  would  continue 
its  constructive  services  for  America 
that  have  characterized  its  entire 
career,  The  American  Legion  Auxili- 
ary, meeting  in  Irvine  Auditorium  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
29th  Annual  convention  on  the  same 
days  as  the  Legion,  named  Mrs.  Nor- 
man L.  Sheehe,  Rockford,  Illinois,  as 
its  leader  in  the  coming  year.  A  rec- 
ord-breaking membership  of  965,000- 
plus  at  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
reported  by  outgoing  National  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Hubert  A.  Goode  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  cheered  the  1,313  delegates 
and  alternates  of  this  greatest  of  all 
patriotic  women's  organizations,  and 


MRS.  HUBERT  A.  GOODE  pins  the  badge  of  office  on  her  successor 
as  National  President,  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Sheehe,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling 


confidence  was  expressed  that  1950 
would  see  the  membership  well  over 
the  million  mark. 

A  constitutional  amendment  limiting 
the  number  of  delegates  to  a  national 
convention  was  adopted  at  the  final 
business  session,  by  a  vote  of  1066  to 
247.  Because  the  Auxiliary's  member- 
ship is  likely  to  be  more  than  doubled 
within  the  next  few  years  it  was  felt 
that  the  delegate  body  would  become 
unwieldy.  As  in  the  past,  each  Depart- 
ment is  given  five  delegates  initially, 
but  in  the  future  additional  delegates 
are  to  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  one 
for  each  2,000  members  rather  than 
1,000.  Full  support  of  the  Legion's 
varied  program  was  promised  in  the 
various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention,  and  a  broadening  of  the 
community  service  activities  through 
presentation  to  schools  and  libraries 
of  recordings  of  dramatic  incidents  in 
American  history  was  voted. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Legionnaire, 
Editor  of  Christian  Herald  and  Chap- 
lain of  the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chap- 
lains in  Philadelphia,  delivered  a 
stirring  address  at  the  opening  session 


of  the  convention,  stressing  spiritual 
and  civic  unity  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  America's  survival.  The  dele- 
gates gave  Dr.  Poling,  a  brother  of 
National  President  Goode,  an  ovation. 

Election  of  Mrs.  Sheehe,  wife  of  a 
Rockford  physician,  long  active  in 
Auxiliary  work  in  her  home  Depart- 
ment and  nationally,  was  unanimous, 
as  was  that  of  the  National  Vice  Presi- 
dents, National  Historian  and  National 
Chaplain.  The  Vice  Presidents  chosen 
are:  Eastern  Division,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Mills,  Belgrave,  Maine;  Central,  Mrs. 
B.  D.  Ward,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.;  South, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Connell,  Paris,  Ky.; 
Northwest,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Halls,  Garret- 
son,  S.  D.;  West,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Heartt, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  Mrs.  John  B.  McQuown 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  the  new  National 
Historian,  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  West  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  the  National  Chap- 
lain. 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Wiggin  MacDowell 
of  Story  City,  Iowa,  National  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Cecilia  Wenz  of  Indianapolis, 
National  Treasurer,  continue  in  the 
offices  they  have  filled  so  capably  over 
the  years.  the  end 


AUXILIARY  OFFICERS-ELECT.  From  left.  National  Vice  Presi- 
dents Mrs.  Connell,  Paris,  Ky.,  Mrs.  Mills,  Belgrave,  Maine,  Mrs. 
Ward,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Heartt,  Pasadena.  Calif.; 


National  President  Mrs.  Sheehe;  National  Vice  President  Mrs. 
Halls,  Garretson,  S.  D.;  National  Historian  Mrs.  McQuown,  Tuc- 
son. Ariz.:  National  Chaplain  Mrs.  West,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 


What  the  Convention  Dm 


In  addition  to  the  highly  important 
actions  which  were  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  summary,  the  convention  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  all  of 
the  major  activities  and  interests  of  the 
Legion.  These  enactments  form  the  work- 
ing program  of  the  Legion  for  the  year 
ahead.  The  most  significant  of  the  pro- 
nouncements and  mandates  are  sum- 
marized here. 

Most  important  of  all  the  actious  affecting  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Legion  itself  was  the  approval 
of  a  recommendation  of  the  Convention  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  annual  national  per  capita  tax  be  in- 
creased from  SI  to  $1.25  —  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Legion  that  such  an  increase  was  authorized. 
The  additional  25  cents  was  earmarked  for  rehabilita- 
tion, to  meet  the  rising  costs  and  increased  case  load  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Commission.  This  resolu- 
tion is  reprinted  in  full: 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  per  capita  dues  for  the 
year  1950  be  fixed  in  the  amount  of  $1  on  all  dues  re- 
mitted to  the  National  Organization  by  the  various 
Departments  prior  to  October  1,  1949,  and  that  there- 
after said  per  capita  dues  for  the  year  1950  shall  be 
$1.25;  but  that  the  sum  of  25i}  of  said  increased  dues 
shall  be  allocated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Legion's 
rehabilitation  program  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  National  Finance  Committee  and  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee." 

AMERICANISM 

Demand  that  the  Government  adhere  strictly  to  the 
existing  laws  and  quotas  allowing  immigration  to  the 
United  States  and  particularly  adhere  to  the  laws 
now  in  force  applying  to  displaced  persons,  rather  than 
place  any  additional  burden  on  the  people  of  America 
by  increasing  the  quotas  of  immigration. 

Asked  legislation  to  permit  honorably  discharged  aliens 
who  served  in  the  U.  S.  forces  in  WW2  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing citizenship. 

Condemned  all  discrimination  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities on  any  basis  except  scholastic  qualifications ; 
reaffirmed  the  traditional  policy  of  opposition  to  any 
individual,  group  or  organization  which  creates,  or 
fosters,  racial,  religious  or  class  strife,  or  which  take 
into  their  own  hands  enforcement  of  law,  determination 
of  guilt,  or  infliction  of  punishment;  called  on  American 
Bowling  Congress  to  discontinue  its  racial  discrimination. 

Reafhrmed  demand  for  full  citizenship  and  civil  rights 
for  American  Indians. 

Reaffirmed,  for  seventh  time,  policy  of  compulsory 
hnger  printing. 

Official  name  of  "Boys'  Forutn  of  National  Govern- 
ment" changed  to  "Boys'  Nation."  Called  on  Posts  to 
increase  activity  in  Sons  of  The  American  Legion  pro- 
gram. 

Requested  legislation  to  require  all  applicants  for 
naturalization  to  declare  on  oath  allegiance  and  willing- 
ness to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  Government. 

Denounced  communism  as  an  international  conspiracy; 
authorized  seminars  on  communism  and  other  subver- 
sive activities  to  be  held  in  1950  as  part  of  educational 
I»rogram ;  commended  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecution  of  perso'-.o  advocating  the  overthrow  of 
Government ;  asked  for  legislation  to  protect  employers 
who  discharge  employees  who  are  communists  or  mem- 
bers of  any  organization  designated  as  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States ;  requested 
sponsors  to  remove  persons  of  communistic  sympathies 
from  the  radio  and  television  programs ;  commended 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Company,  Republic  Pic- 
tures, Inc..  and  R.K.O.  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  an ti- communist  pictures ; 
demanded  legislatiou  to  bar  communists  or  other  sub- 
versives from  scholarship  benefits  of  CI  Bill  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  advised  and  requested  authori- 
ties to  begin  proceedings  against  all  who  have  openly 
expressed  their  intent  to  support  the  enemy  in  event  of 
a  war  between  our  country  and  a  communistic  country. 


Reaffirmed  the  national  policy  of  demanding  that  all 
persons  receiving  salaries  from  public  funds  shall  be 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Commended  the  House  of  Representatives  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  asked  sufficient  appropriations 
for  its  continuance. 

Endorsed  and  approved  the  Mundt-Nixon  Bills  (S. 
2311  and  H.R.  3342)  curtailing  communist  activities  and 
providing  penalties.  These  companion  bills  require  regis- 
tration of  all  members  of  the  communist  party,  and  pre- 
vent communists  from  holding  office  or  employment 
under  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Commended  the  National  Education  Association  for 
it*  forthright  stand  to  "exclude  from  employment  as 
teachers  and  from  membership  in  the  Association  all 
members  of  the  communist  party" ;  provided  for  cam- 
paign of  education  to  establish  American  history  and 
study  of  the  Constitution  as  a  separate  school  subject; 
adopted  as  criteria  for  investigation  of  instructional  ma- 
terial the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Evaluation  of 
Instructional  Materials,  and  asked  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  instruction  in  Flag  etiquette. 

Endorsed  counter-espionage  bills,  S.  595  and  H.R. 
2311  for  strengthening  the  anti-spy  laws,  and  pledged 
support  to  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service  to  fight  counter- 
feiting. 

Commended  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  F.B.I,  for  com- 
bating criminal  and  traitorous  elements ;  thanked  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst  for  support  of  his  newspapers 
and  for  gift  of  the  Americanism  Trophy,  and  commended 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  support 
American  ideals  and  way  of  life. 

Protested  the  readmission  to  the  United  States  of 
aliens  who  have  been  deported  and  persons  whose 
citizenship  has  been  revoked  for  proven  disloyalty. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Reaffirmed  support  of  the  United  Nations ;  restated 
Legion  plan  to  strengthen  the  U.  N.  by  limitation  of  the 
use  of  the  veto  in  matters  of  aggression,  international 
control  of  scientific  weapons,  and  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  international  police  force. 

Restated  approval  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  areas  that  have  received  our  economic- 
aid,  and  to  provide  both  an  assurance  of  aid  and  the 
means  to  resist  aggression.  Urged  that  the  U.  N.  Charter 
be  strengthened  so  that  eventually  it  will  be  the  U.  N. 
and  not  the  North  Atlantic  countries  that  will  police 
world  aggressors. 

Urged  aid  to  China.  "Our  support  should  be  made 
available  to  any  patriotic  group  or  oiganization  of  the 
Chinese  people  whose  principles  and  stability  are  worthy 
of  our  confidence  and  who  will  vigorously  fight  com- 
munism and  outside  aggressors  to  preserve  the  basic 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  China." 

Urged  immediate  organization  of  a  Pacific  Pact  under 
Article  51  of  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

Expressed  confidence  in  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram and  "take  renewed  hope  in  the  economic  gains  in 
Western  Europe."  Called  on  Government  to  guard 
against  ultimate  receipt  of  war  material  by  Russia  or 
her  satellites. 

Commended  the  countries  of  Europe  combating  com- 
nuinism  and  warned  against  revival  of  Nazism,  Fascism 
or  any  form  of  totalitarianism. 

Expressed  sympathy  to  Republic  of  Ecuador  in  their 
suffering  from  the  recent  catastrophic  earthquake. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Urged  legislation  that  will  allow  maximum  Social 
Security  credit  for  active  time  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  WW2,  to  provide  for  the  maximum  wage 
credits  of  $250  per  month  and  "quarters  of  coverage" 
toward  a  fully  insured  status. 

Endorsed  aj)propriate  Federal  legislation  to  make 
child  desertion  a  criminal  offense. 

Approved  cooperation  of  the  Legion  with  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  American  Academy  of  Pedia- 
trics and  other  reputable  organizations  in  development 
of  a  program  for  improved  child  health  based  on  com* 
munity  action  under  community  leadership. 

Urged  Posts,  Units.  Voitures  and  Salons  to  give  full 
publicity   to  their  child   welfare  activities  but  without 


exploiting  any  individual  case,  and  to  join  other  com 
munity  organizations  in  child  welfare  work. 

LEGISLATIVE 

Endorsed  pension  bill  for  veterans  of  the  Worhl  \Vars. 
passed  by  the  House  and  now  pen<iing  in  the  Senate. 
This  bill,  among  other  things,  provides  a  pension  of  $72 
at  age  65. 

Opposed  House  Resolution  No.  294.  increasing  second 
class  mailing  costs,  as  opjtressive  and  which  would 
place  a  financial  burden  on  Legion  publications  which 
many  could  not  stand. 

Asked  thai  Army  Emergency  Relief  funds,  created 
during  WW2  and  now  amounting  to  S13. 000.000.  be  kept 
under  present  control,  direction  and  restriction. 

Approved  legislation  to  reimburse  in  embers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  heirs  who  had  fund*  with  Philippine 
Trust  Company,  out  of  impounded  funds  belonging  to 
the  Japanese  Government.  Funds  of  this  service  bank 
were  removed  by  the  Japs. 

Denounced  picketing  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  approved  Senate  Bill  1681  declaring  such  picketing 
to  be  an  offense,  and  providing  penalties. 

Opposed  veteran  benefits  to  former  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine,  Red  Cross,  American  Field  Service, 
Civilian  Air  Patrol,  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (civil- 
ians), and  other  non-military  or  quasi-military  groups. 

Recommended  that  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  that  terminal  leave  granted  en- 
listed personnel  be  termed  active  service,  and  that  such 
personnel  be  entitled  to  all  benefits  administered  by 
VA  during  such  leave. 

Approved  an  amendment  lo  H.R.  5007  providint;  that 
members  of  reserve  components  retired  because  of 
physical  disabilities  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  retired  from  the  regular  service. 

Asked  extension  of  time  to  apply  for  refund  of  in- 
come taxes  of  WW2  dead  to  Decembi-r  31.  1950.  Dead- 
line for  this  refund  was  December  31,  1948. 

Called  for  release  of  funds  to  provide  for  additional 
facilities  at  the  U.  S.  Soldiers  Home.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  funds  are  contributed  by  service  personnel,  but  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

HOUSING 

Called  upon  the  Government  to  continue  efi orta  to 
solve  the  housing  problem ;  demanded  preference  for 
veterans  in  any  housing  properties  built  and  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government;  asked  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  be  extended  to  include  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  benefit  of  veterans  there,  and  demanded  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  veterans  against  the  improper  exe- 
cution of  housing  laws,  such  as  excessive  premiums  for 
financing,  excessive  insurance,  and  unnecessary  speci- 
fications. Each  Department  was  asked  to  establish  a 
Department  Housing  Committee  to  assure,  through  co- 
operation with  Federal,  State  and  local  officials,  full 
compliance  witli  the  housing  laws. 

Asked  that  public  funds  be  used  to  establish  a  cement 
plant  in  Alaska  as  an  aid  to  housing  and  to  eliminate 
the  current  unreasonable  price  for  this  indispensable 
material. 

Endorsed  the  Sparkman  Bill  (S.  2246)  which  includes 
liberalization  of  existing  FHA  loan  insurance  and  GI 
loan  guaranty  laws,  secondary  market  for  Gl  loans  and 
direct  Gl  loans  where  private  loans  are  not  available; 
mintenance  of  4  percent  GI  interest  rate,  vet  prefer- 
ence in  disposition  of  war  hiuising,  and  other  uncom- 
pleted portions  of  the  Legion's  housing  program. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Requested  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ask  for  appropria- 
tion to  restore  the  field  staff  of  the  Veterans  Placement 
Service  to  350,  plus  clerical  staff. 

Asked  that  the  GI  Readjustment  Allowance  period  be 
extended  to  July  25,  1951.  (Deadline.  July  25,  1949.) 

Complete  endorsement  of  the  Legion's  Community 
Development  Plan.  Also  a  comprehensive  outline  of  a 
national  employment  program  for  1950  was  approved. 

Provided  for  a  campaign  tn  place  special  emphasis  on 
employment  for  disabled  veterans;  asked  Congress  to 
mandate  the  President  to  proclaim  thr  first  week  in 
October  of  each  year  as  f^ational  Employ  the  Physimlly 
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Handicapped  Week,  and  authorized  special  awards  for 
employers  who  cooperate. 

Economic  conferences  in  each  Department  authorized. 

Demanded  enforcement  of  law  granting  preference  by 
the  contractor  to  veterans  on  all  contracts  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Asked  that  age  limit  in  apprenticesliip  training  be 
removed  by  certain  International  Unions,  and  deplored 
the  practice  of  industry  in  closing  their  gates  to  work- 
ers over  45  solely  because  of  such  age.  Urged  a  revision 
of  private  and  public  pension  systems  to  provide  security 
to  workers  upon  reaching  the  age  of  60,  instead  of  65 
as  generally  provided. 

Denounced  the  Langer  Bill,  Klein  Bill,  Hoover  Report 
and  all  similar  measures  in  so  far  as  they  reduce  or 
destroy  veterans  preference,  and  are  an ti -veteran  and 
disruptive  of  the  Federal  service. 

Demanded  that  all  "special  preference  lists  or  regis- 
ters" set  up  in  any  branch  of  the  Government  in  any 
classification  be  immediately  abolished  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944,  that  all  appointing  officers  be  pro- 
hibited from  establishing  such  ""special"  lists  on  which 
are  listed  names  of  non-veterans  and  war-time  appointees, 
and  asked  that  any  official  found  guilty  of  resorting  to 
any  device  to  circumvent  the  Act  shall  be  dismissed. 

Preference  for  veterans  in  taking  the  1950  census  was 
requested. 

Requested  that  the  Veterans'  Service  Section  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  be  expanded  to  provide  a  staff 
in  each  State  so  as  to  insure  proper  service  to  veterans 
in  counseling,  aptitude  tests  and  other  essential  matters. 

Endorsed  the  work  of  the  Farmers*  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  urged  that  Congress  supply  ample  funds  to 
enable  veterans  lo  obtain  the  necessary  loans  and  super- 
vision to  assist  them  in  becoming  established  on  farms. 
Continuing,  it  was  asked  that  Posts,  particularly  in 
county  seat  towns,  establish  an  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  activities  and  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  veterans  in  agriculture. 

MEMBERSfflP 

The  Committee  on  Membership,  in  its  report  to  the 
Convention,  outlined  the  current  membership  campaign, 
"The  Crusades  of  '50,"  and  urged  active  participation 
by  all  units  of  the  Legion.  "Our  goal  for  1950  is  to 
build  the  greatest  advance  membership  The  American 
Legion  has  had  in  its  entire  history.  We  have  the  great- 
est organization  in  the  world  —  let's  sell  it!"  The  plan 
of  campaign  in  pamphlet  form,  "The  Ctusades  of  '50," 
is  available  at  every  Department  Headquarters. 

Departments  were  urged  to  use  a  membership  theme 
in  floats  and  other  displays  in  the  1950  National  Con- 
vention parade. 

Study  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  three  and 
five-year  advance  membership  and  life  membership  on 
a  national  scope,  similar  to  the  plan  used  in  Illinois, 
was  recommended  to  the  National  Membership  and  Post 
Activities  Committee. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

In  its  report  to  the  Convention  the  Committee  offered 
an  11 -point  statement  of  policy  formulated  from  the 
mandates  of  former  Conventions  and  from  the  actions 
recommended  to  be  taken  at  Philadelphia.  In  adopting 
the  report,  the  statement  of  policy  became  official.  The 
report  was  sub-divided  into  sections  devoted  to  each 
branch  of  the  national  security  forces. 

Reaffirmed  Legion  policy  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
program  be  continued  under  civilian  control  and  that 
the  atomic  bomb  be  retained  as  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Expressed  confidence  in  the  policy  and  the  active 
program  of  Louie  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
achieve  economy  in  the  defense  structure  without  sac- 
rificing efficiency. 

Supported  the  military  pay  adjustment  bill  passed  by 
the  House  and  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Urged  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  strengthen  defense 
facilities  for  coastal  areas  involved  in  the  production, 
refining  and  transportation  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 

AERONAUTICS 

Recommended  that  an  Air  Academy  be  established, 
similar  to  West  Point  for  the  Army  and  Annapolis  for 
the  Navy. 

Asked  that  an  aircraft  carrier  from  the  mothball  fleet 
be  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  for  training 
purposes. 

Urged  study  of  a  program  to  pre-screen,  familiarize 
and  indoctrinate  young  men  during  the  last  two  years 
of  high  school  and  college  with  a  program  of  aeronautics 
that  will  give  to  the  Air  Force  aviation  cadets  most 
likely  to  qualify.  Such  a  program  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  "eliminees"  at  a  very  considerable  saving. 

Recommended  legislation  to  develop  prototype  cargo 
and  transport  aircraft,  and  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  be  given  funds  to  continue  to  comple- 
tion research  and  development  in  the  field  of  all-weather 
flying  devices.  A  succession  of  5-year  programs  for 
research,   development  and  procurement  of  aircraft  by 


the  services  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  industry  in 
a  state  of  production  capable  of  rapid  expansion,  and 
airships  (dirigibles)  for  our  Merchant  Marine  was  also 
recommended. 

Asked  continued  support  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  from 
surplus  material  and  funds  for  administrative  purposes. 

Authorized  award  of  a  suitable  plaque  to  Major 
Rudolph  W-  (Shorty)  Schroeder  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  aviation. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS 

Urged  precautions  to  keep  vital  information  about 
atomic  energy  developments  from  all  other  nations ; 
asked  that  employers  permit  reserve  employees  to  take 
annual  field  training  with  full  pay;  that  sufficient  funds 
to  implement  the  reserve  program  of  the  Coast  Guard 
be  appropriated;  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  de- 
fense establishment  in  the  Pacific  area;  that  unalterable 
opposition  to  the  order  closing  the  Armed  Forces  com- 
missaries be  forcefully  expressed ;  that  Congress  pro- 
vide necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  housing  at 
bases  where  the  need  shall  have  been  declared  to  exist ; 
and  further,  that  existing  laws  be  enforced  to  the  end 
that  the  Armed  Forces  be  given  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion, which  they  are  not  now  getting. 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Recommended  that  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
at  present  inactive,  retired  or  on  limited  physical  dis- 
ability status  be  used  in  manpower  procurement;  exten- 
sion of  R.O.T.C.  approved;  that  encouragement  be  given 
to  recruitment  of  reserve  officers  and  their  training 
in  foreign  countries,  when  feasible ;  urged  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Executive  Order  of  October  15,  1948, 
concerning  reserve  programs  of  Army  and  Air,  and  called 
upon  Congress,  without  further  delay,  to  enact  a  long- 
range  armory  construction  program  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

Renewed  demand  for  a  simple,  consolidated  and  uni- 
form Code  of  Justice  for  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Continued  active  support  of  the  nation's  merchant 
fleet  was  pledged,  calling  for  a  commercial  service  in 
peace  and  potential  military  service  in  war.  The  reso- 
lutions adopted  were  two-fold  under  the  titles  of 
"Legislative"  and  "Administration."  On  legislation  the 
Convention  urged  that  Congress  take  steps  to  encourage 
private  capital  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  a 
fleet  of  all  sizes  and  types ;  that  U.  S.-Flag  merchant 
ships  be  guaranteed  at  least  50  percent  of  this  country's 
overseas  commerce,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect 
our  shipping  from  foreign  discriminatory  practices. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  TRAINING 

The  30-year  policy  of  the  Legion  in  support  of  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  was  reaffirmed.  The  whole  pro- 
gram and  policy  was  re-examined  by  the  Committee  in 
the  light  of  our  atomic  age.  On  recommendation,  the 
Convention  authorized  that  the  name  of  the  program 
be  changed  to  National  Security  Training  as  a  more 
exact  definition  of  its  scope,  character  and  importance. 

Reaffirming  its  support  of  Civil  Defense,  the  Legion 
demanded  that  immediate  and  effective  action  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  a  sound  and 
acceptable  Civil  Defense  Plan. 

REHABILITATION 

The  Convention  Rehabilitation  Committee  had  before 
it  for  consideration  177  of  the  630  resolutions  presented 
to  the  Convention.  Of  these,  the  Committee  approved 
97  in  whole  or  in  part ;  referred  42  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  rejected  38.  Many  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  are  of  a  technical  nature,  or  can  be  handled 
administratively.  Broken  down  into  several  sections,  the 
most  important  actions  are: 

Asked  that  death  pension  to  widows  and  orphans  of 
WW2  veterans  be  placed  on  same  basis  as  for  WWl,  with 
elevated  income  limitation  to  $1,800  without  dependents 
and  $3,000  with  dependents. 

Establish  temporary  total  rating  for  disability  pension 
purposes  when  veteran,  either  war,  is  hospitalized,  bed- 
ridden or  helpless  for  six  months  or  longer. 

Obtain  legislation  to  define  misconduct  for  compensa- 
tion and  pension  purposes  as  limited  to  criminal  acts. 

Called  for  restoration  of  full  compensation  in  presump- 
tively service-connected  cases;  asked  recognition  of  age 
in  evaluating  service-connected  disability;  seek  increase 
in  death  compensation  and  pension  rates  to  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  of  both  wars;  and  requested  ad- 
ministrative regulatory  change  to  exempt  veterans  debts 
in  computation  of  annual  income  for  death  pension 
purposes. 

Asked  that  VA  provide  one  form  for  claims  for  dis- 
ability compensation  and  pension;  discontinuance  of  use 
of  inadequate  hospital  summaries  and  medical  examina- 
tions for  rating  purposes;  seek  amendment  to  P.L.  346, 
78th  Congress,  to  provide  that  no  disabled  officer  re- 
leased from  active  service  shall  be  denied  right  of  review 
of  application  for  retirement  benefits. 

Requested    legislation    to    provide    exclusion    of  all 


commercial  insurance  in  computation  of  annual  income 
for  death  pension : 

INSURANCE:  Asked  amendment  of  NSLI  Act  of  1940 
to  eliminate  requirement  that  a  parent  be  dependent 
for  award  of  gratuitous  insurance ;  urged  legislation  to 
overcome  VA  interpretation  of  waiver  of  good  health 
requirement  if  application  for  insurance  or  reinstatement 
is  filed  prior  to  January  1.  1952,  if  less  than  totally 
disabled  and  has  a  compensable  rating  of  10  percent  or 
more  in  degree;  asked  acceptance  of  comparative  health 
statements  for  insurance  reinstatement  mailed  10,  instead 
of  5,  days  after  they  are  signed  by  insured;  urged 
Administrator  to  provide  for  automatic  reference  to 
Committee  of  Waivers  of  any  case  in  which  an  illegal 
or  overpayment  might  be  collected  from  Government 
Life  or  NSLI  dividend. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION:  Called  on  VA  to 
require  closer  supervision  of  trainee  accounts  and 
prompt  report  from  training  establishments  to  eliminate 
overpayments:  urged  Posts  to  publicize  the  fact  that 
VA  is  authorized  to  grant  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
W W2  vets  with  service-connected  disability ;  asked  leg- 
islative extension  of  the  date  for  completion  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  under  Public  Law  16. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL:  Urged  VA  to  increase 
number  of  beds  available  for  care  of  mental  and  tubercu- 
lar veterans;  favored  Federal  appropriation  for  extension 
of  existing  medical  education  facilities  to  provide  more 
doctors ;  reaffirmed  the  position  that  adequate  hospital 
beds  be  made  available  so  that  no  veteran,  whether  or 
not  service  connected,  shall  be  denied  needed  medical 
care ;  urged  relaxation  of  VA  regulations  so  that  quali- 
fied nurses  may  be  employed  after  they  reach  the  age 
of  40;  criticised  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  VA  hospital  construction  program,  and 
asked  that  the  National  Commander  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  advantage  of  his  discretionary  power  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  needed  increase  in  hos- 
pital beds. 

Demanded  that  action  be  taken  to  retain  The  American 
Legion  Post  in  the  VA  hospital  at  Legion,  Texas;  asked 
legislation  to  make  permanent  to  $500  per  annum  Fed- 
eral aid  allotment  for  vets  in  State  or  Territorial  homes; 
reaffirmed  the  position  of  the  Legion  in  opposition  to  any 
form  of  compulsory  health  insurance,  and  asked  for 
reactivation   of   the   Federal    Board   of  Hospitalization. 

POLICY:  Opposed  vigorously  any  reduction  in  mone- 
tary or  other  benefit  or  service  to  which  war  veterans 
are  entitled ;  requested  dissemination  of  policy-making 
information  concerning  claims  to  adjudication  officers 
and  all  accredited  representatives  of  recognized  organiza- 
tions; called  for  resumption  of  Area  Rehabilitation  Con- 
ferences; suggested  legislation  to  provide  that  service  in 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  shall  be  deemed 
active  military  service  in  WW2  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fits under  existing  laws;  reiterated  demand  for  decentral- 
ization of  death  claims  and  insurance  activities  to  Re- 
gional Offices ;  asked  that  Congress  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  restore  to  active  duty  VA  contact  representa- 
tives in  all  areas  where  they  may  be  needed;  and  urged 
that  Departments  and  Posts  obtain  special  parking 
privileges  for  amputees. 

GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS 

Pledged  support  of  Savings  Bonds  Program  of  U.S. 
Treasury  Department. 

Deplored  decay,  disrepair  and  neglect  of  WW2  Honor 
Rolls  in  many  communities.  Called  upon  Legion  Posts 
to  remind  organizations  or  communities  responsible  and 
have  them  put  in  creditable  condition  or  removed. 

Reiterated  demand  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska. 

Gave  unqualified  approval  of  the  1949-50  campaign 
of  the  USO  to  raise  funds  to  finance  its  activities. 

Endorsed  activities  of  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation for  activities  in  curbing  venereal  disease  and 
recommended  to  Posts  active  support  of  program  and 
the  agencies  behind  it. 

Called  for  support  of  March  of  Dimes  activities  in 
campaign  against  poliomylitis. 

Adopted  message  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  its  lasting  and  monu- 
mental contributions  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

Petitioned  Congress  to  investigate  the  need  for  more 
National  Cemeteries. 

Urged  necessary  legislation  for  Gold  Star  pilgrimage 
(next  of  kin)  to  the  graves  of  the  war  dead  lying  in 
cemeteries  in  foreign  countries.  Requested  Battle  Mon- 
uments Commission  to  present  to  next  of  kin  photo- 
graph of  grave  of  those  in  overseas  cemeteries.  Also, 
asked  amendment  of  present  law  to  provide  for  a  grave 
marker  memorial  for  erection  in  the  cemetery  chosen 
by  the  next  of  kin. 

Asked  for  extension  of  the  National  Cemeteries  at  Fort 
Rosecrans  and  at  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Commended  the  Salvation  Army  for  its  unselfish  ser- 
vice in  relieving  distress  among  veterans  and  pledged 
continuing  support. 

Commended  the  Nashville  Banner,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, and  thanked  its  editor,  James  G.  Stahlman,  for  timely 
and  continuing  support  of  the  Legion  and  its  programs. 
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


POW  Camp,  Shanchsi,  China  —  Anyone  who 
was  with  me  in  this  camp  and  has  knowledge  of 
my  back  injury  received  in  Japanese  truck,  please 
write.  Statements  needed.  Hoyle  E.  Chew,  Box 
689,  Vernal,  Utah. 

XI  Corps,  APO  471  —  Urgently  need  to  locate 
Eric  H.  Druhn  or  others  who  served  with  me  on 
Leyte  Island,  December,  1944.  Need  statements. 
Bailey  C.  Wilkerson,  1307  Church  St..  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

USNCTC,  Camp  Perry,  Williamsburg,  Va. — 

Need  to  hear  from  the  men  in  Platoon  66  assigned 
us  in  November,  1943.  Need  statement  for  claim. 
Cloyd  Hall,  229^!  Main,  Halstead,  Kansas. 

35th  Division  (WWl)  -  Will  Richard  Blaylock, 
formerly  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  anyone  knowing 
his  whereabouts  please  contact  Lee  Hargis,  Las 
Animas,  Colo.  Statement  of  this  veteran  needed: 
was  with  Hargis  in  Base  Hospital,  Bordeaux, 
France,  in  November,  1918. 

349th  Machine  Gun  Co.,  1st  Cavalry  (WWl)  - 
Will  men  who  knew  or  served  with  the  late  Joseph 
A.  Meyers,  please  write  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ellen  A. 
Meyers,  45  Monhagen  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Captain  Hawley  and  Sergeant  O'Neill  are  re- 
membered: assistance  needed. 

880th  Airborne  Engineers  and  1945th  Aviation 
Utility  Engineers  —  Will  men  who  came  back 
with  me  on  U.S.S.  Breckenridge,  and  others  who 
recall  white  spots  on  my  chest,  please  write.  Need 
statements  to  establish  claim.  Colson  J.  Drodwell, 
79  Weeger  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 

USCG  Nourmahal  —  All  shipmates  who  served 
with  me  aboard  ship  in  1942  please  write,  par- 
ticularly Eddie  Larsen,  ex-Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Need  help  to  prove  claim.  Raymond  Strong,  3140 
No.  59th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Co.  D,  305th  Engineers,  80th  Division  (WWl) 
—  Pvt.  Icl  Wardon  S.  Donaldson,  RFD  1,  McLean, 
Va.,  needs  statements  from  service  comrades  who 
remember  when  he  was  hospitalized  at  Angers, 
France,  for  injury  and  gas.  Records  lost  when 
hospitalized. 

WWl  Veterans,  6th  Division  —  Calling  anyone 
who  knew  Pvt.  Earl  Davis,  37th  Ambulance  Co., 
Service  Train,  6th  Division.  This  man  was  gassed 
in  the  Argonne  Offensive:  statements  needed  to 
establish  claim.  Write  or  wire  Jack  W.  McDon- 
nell, Box  621,  Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Co.  C,  1st  Platoon,  46th  Engineer  Construction 
Battalion  —  Will  comrades  who  served  with  Garth 
Perkins  in  Japan  in  1945  and  1946,  particularly 
1st  Lt.  Kenneth  B.  Cooper,  get  in  touch  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Garth  Perkins,  20  North  Spring  St., 
Concord,  N.  H.  Veteran  hospitalized  and  assist- 
ance needed  to  establish  claim. 

Headquarters  Co.,  4th  Army  —  Service  com- 
rades are  requested  to  contact  Druid  W.  Beavers, 
2810  8th  Street,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  who  is  urgently 
in  need  of  statements  to  establish  his  claim  for 
disability. 

Co.  C,  6th  Battalion,  Marines  —  Will  Marines 
who  served  with  me  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  in 
1945  please  write.  Need  statements  to  establish 
disability  claim.  Glen  L.  Love,  RR4,  Rockford,  111. 

Co.  D,  8th  Machine  Gun  Bn.,  3rd  Division  — 
Your  old  mail  clerk  needs  statements  to  prove 
claim  for  insurance:  anyone  who  served  with  him, 
write  Jesse  R.  Helton,  Route  2,  Saltville,  Va. 

Tulagi,  South  Pacific  —  Will  the  former  Supply 
Sergeant  (name  believed  to  be  Barton  or  Martin) 
on  duty  at  this  place  in  1942,  if  he  recalls  injury 
of  Mike  Nanowski  by  being  caught  under  a  num- 
ber of  loaded  oil  drums,  please  write  E.  Oscar 
Smith,  County  Service  Officer,  P.  O.  Box  788, 
Bradenton,  Florida. 


NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
COLLECTING  WW2  HISTORY 

Embarking  on  an  ambitious  program, 
it  is  designed  to  make  the  New  York 
Public  Library  the  great  central  reposi- 
tory of  World  War  II  history.  One  of  the 
first  projects  was  to  assemble  and  micro- 
film a  complete  file  of  the  more  than  8,000 
issues  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  published 
in  more  than  thirty  locations.  A  printed 
checklist  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished, covering  all  editions,  for  the  con- 
venience of  research  workers  and  war 
historians. 

The  second  project  of  microfilming  will 
include  all  editions  of  Yank,  with  check- 
list planned  for  publication  soon  after  all 
copies  are  assembled. 

The  Library  gathered  material,  particu- 
larly pamphlets,  reports,  maps  and  other 
ephemerals,  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  excellent  position  to 


acquire  the  more  permanent  histories  and 
reports  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  In 
the  Regimental  and  Unit  History  section, 
the  Library  has  compiled  a  record  of  more 
than  1,000  published  titles,  of  which  it  has 
gathered  more  than  80  percent. 

The  Library  has  called  upon  veterans 
to  assist  in  the  program  by  reporting  new, 
limited  or  unusual  items  relating  to  unit 
histories.  Such  reports  should  be  sent  to 
C.  E.  Dornbusch,  Special  Assistant  in 
Government  Documents,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  5th  Avenue  at  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 


California  Post  Wins  Trailer 

As  ein  incentive  to  membership  effort 
by  the  Legion  Posts  of  the  Department  of 
California,  the  Main-Line  Trailer  Coach 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  put  up  one  of 
their  Silver-Lodger  trailers  as  a  capital 
prize  for  competition.  At  the  Department 
Convention  at  Long  Beach  on  August  14, 
Camarillo  Post  No.  741  walked  away  with 
the  trailer  —  topping  all  competitors  by  a 
spectacular  367  percent  increase  over  the 
1948  membership.  It  is  planned  to  use  the 
trailer  £is  a  clubhouse  on  wheels,  and  for 
general  utility  purposes. 


AnENTlON,  Mr.  ADJUTANT 
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By  Henry  H.  Dudley 

National  Adjutant 

This  is  from  one  Adjutant  to  an- 
other. Adjutants  are  busy  people,  so 
let's  get  right  to  the  white  meat  of 
this  situation. 

The  American  Legion  must  reach 
3,000,000  paid-up  members  for  1949. 
Yes,  I  know  it's  late  to  be  talking 
about  1949  membership,  but  the 
books  for  the  year  do  not  close  until 
December  31. 

Many  Legionnaires  visit  National 
Headquarters  every  day,  and  recent- 
ly a  Post  Adjutant  dropped  into  my 
office.  He  told  me  about  finding  20 
paid-up  cards  for  '49  hidden  away  in 
his  desk  drawer  which  had  never 
been  sent  to  Department  Headquart- 
ers. Sure,  it  was  an  oversight  which 
he  corrected  immediately  by  send- 
ing them  on  to  his  Department 
Adjutant. 

That  story  set  me  to  thinking  and 
wondering  how  many  1949  paid-up 
cards  might  be  misplaced  or  filed 
away  in  the  desk  drawer  of  the  Ad- 
jutant or  Commander  or  other  Post 
officials  throughout  the  Legion.  The 
total  of  these  lost  or  misplaced  cards 
is  considerable.  I  suggest  therefore 
that  all  Post  Adjutants  immediately 
do  a  thorough  job  of  house-cleaning 
to  find  and  mail  those  1949  cards  to 
their  Department  Headquarters. 

It  will  take  but  very  few  cards  per 
Post  to  go  past  the  3,000,000  mark 
for  1949.  In  fact,  if  every  Post  will 
get  a  minimum  of  two  1949  paid-up 
cards  in  to  Department  Headquart- 
ers immediately  The  American 
Legion  will  be  over  that  magic  figure 
of  3,000,000.  Think  of  that  -  just  two 
cards  per  Post. 

The  word  "can't"  is  not  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  Post  Adjutant.  I  know, 
because  I,  too,  have  been  a  Post  Ad- 
jutant, and  I  am,  therefore,  counting 
on  you  to  come  through  on  this  effort. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


201st  Infantry  Regiment  (W.  Va.)  —  2nd  an- 
nual reunion  at  McLure  Hotel,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  October  15-16.  For  info  and  reservations 
write  Preston  Evans,  Secretary,  Box  337,  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

U.S.S.  Mercy,  1918-19 -All  shipmates  are  being 
called  for  1st  reunion  at  Mullins,  S.  C,  August 
15,  1950.  Write  W.  H.  (Bill)  Martin,  39  Henry 
Ave.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  or  Sam  H.  Hardwick,  314 
N.  Smith  St.,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

Veterans  of  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  (ex- 
patients)  —  2nd  annual  reunion  at  Billy  Rose's 
Diamond  Horseshoe,  46th  St.,  west  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  October  16.  Write  A.  Minor,  321 
E.  43rd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  for  info  and 
details. 

Co.  E,  138th  Infantry,  35th  Division  (WWl)  — 
Annual  reunion  November  11  at  York  Hotel,  6th 
and  Market  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Write  Frank 
Lee  722  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6th  U.  S.  Naval  Construction  (Seabee)  Bat- 
talion —  3rd  annual  reunion  Octobier  1-2  at  the 
Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  For  info 
write  Wendell  Sparks,  2111  E.  33rd  St.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

U.S.S.  North  Carolina  —  1st  reunion  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City;  shipmates  write  Jack  Hatgis, 
97-09  25th  Avenue,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y.,  or 
Edward  G.  Schultz,  Jr.,  164-11  76th  Ave.,  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y. 

304th  Station  Hospital  —  Reunion  at  Head- 
quarters Restaurant,  108th  West  49th  St.,  New 
York  City,  October  8.  For  info  and  reservations 
write  Esther  L.  Kenyon,  Gushing  VA  Hospital, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  or  Harry  Joyce,  600  Madison 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

25th  Evacuation  Hospital  Unit  (WW2)— Re- 
union to  be  held  on  October  15;  all  former  mem- 
bers of  unit  write  H.  E.  Swantz,  M.  D.,  715  Lake 
St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

45th  (Thunderbird)  Infantry  Division  —  Re- 
union at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  7-9;  headquart- 
ers. Hotel  Statler.  Write  James  F.  Sheridan,  131 
Mount  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.,  for  info 
and  details. 

Co.  I,  138th  Infantry  (WWl)  -  28th  annual  re- 
union at  York  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  November  12. 
For  info  write  A.  L.  Bardgett,  Secretary.  1240 
Arch  Terrace,  Richmond  Heights,  Mo. 

572nd  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  Battalion  —  4th 
annual  reunion  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  7-8; 
headquarters,  Harrisburger  Hotel.  Write  572nd 
AAA  Association,  P.  O.  Box  241,  Scranton,  Pa. 

2nd  Armored  (Hell  on  Wheels)  Division  (West- 
chester County  Chapter)  —  Annual  reunion  at 
Lawrence  Inn,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  October  8. 
For  details  contact  Harold  J.  Levy,  Westchester 
Chapter,  2nd  Armored  Division,  A. P.O.  252, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

4th  Cavalry  Association  —  2nd  annual  reunion 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  7-8;  headquarters. 
Hotel  Hollenden.  Reservations  and  details  from 
Charles  V.  Hunter,  Chairman,  Radio  Station 
WJW,  Playhouse  Square,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

7th  Armored  Division  Association  —  3rd  annual 
reunion  New  York  City  October  8-9;  headquart- 
ers. Hotel  Shelton,  Lexington  Ave.  and  49th  St. 
For  info  write  Malcolm  McKenzie,  President, 
N.  Y.  Regional  Chapter,  7th  Armored  Div.  Assn., 
3  KnoUwood  Rd    Yonkers  2,  N.  Y. 

90th  (Texas-Oklahoma)  Infantry  Division  — 
(Both  WWs)  —  Annual  reunion  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
November  4-6.  Write  Joe  T.  Parkinson,  Secre- 
tary. Adkar  Bldg.,  215  W.  4th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

AEF  Siberian  Association  —  27th  and  31st  In- 
fantry, 1918-20 :  annual  reunion  dinner  at 
Chicago,  111.,  October  15.  Write  William  A. 
Thomas,  2625  N.  Sacramento  St.,  Chicago  47,  for 
details  and  reservations. 


Assistant  Attorney  General 

Legionnaire  Mary  C.  Martin,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Attorney  General  Ivan  A. 
Elliott,  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Martin,  native  of  Hillsboro,  Illinois, 
served  throughout  WW2,  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WAAC's,  then  on  reorganiza- 
tion as  a  WAC. 

A  graduate  lawyer,  she  had  served  as 
Assistant  State's  Attorney  of  Sangamon 
County  before  the  war.  After  her  dis- 
charge in  November,  1945,  Miss  Martin 
was  sent  by  the  War  Department  to 
Manila  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  war 
crime  trials.  When  that  work  ended  she 
was  sent  to  Tokyo  and  named  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  the  trial  of  the  Japanese 
war  criminals. 

Legionnaire  Martin  is  a  member  of 
Hillsboro  Legion  Post. 
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*   *   *  LEGIONITEMS  ★    *  ★ 


Pemiscot  County  Post  No.  88,  Caruthers- 

ville,  Missouri,  will  hold  it  15th  annual 
Legion  Fair  at  the  Post's  own  park  on 
October  5-9.  President  Truman  has  at- 
tended two  of  the  Fairs,  in  1942  and  again 
in  1944,  says  Commander  Carl  R.  Wil- 
liams. Proceeds  of  the  annual  event  have 
been  used  to  purchase  and  improve  the 
40-acre  park,  which  has  a  fast,  half-mile 
dirt  race  track,  steel  grandstand  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  10,000,  concrete  agri- 
cultural exhibit  buildings,  barns,  electri- 
cal starting  gate  for  races,  parking  space 
for  2,000  cars  and  other  improvements — 
Ralph  Lawless,  Commander  of  Claude 
Wells  Post  No.  168,  Fieldale,  Virginia,  an- 
nounces gift  to  his  Post  of  a  two  and  a 
half  acre  lot  by  L.  H.  Hodges,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  The  Post 
plans  to  build  a  home  and  recreational 
building  on  the  lot  for  its  110  members. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson,  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Gordon  Gray  were  principal 
speakers  at  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  $155,000  home  of  Dysart-Kendall 
Post  No.  29,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.  The 
event  attracted  a  crowd  of  more  than 
1,000,  including  many  distinguished  lead- 
ers in  civil  life.  The  new  building,  com- 
plete and  modern  in  every  detail,  has 
seating  space  for  more  than  1,000  and 
banquet  facilities  for  650.  .  .  .  Breathitt 
Post  No.  107,  Jackson,  Kentucky,  has  a 
fully  uniformed  and  equipped  Burial 
Squad  which  has  earned  honors  in  car- 
ing for  final  rites  for  the  returned  war 
dead  in  its  area. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Clark  County  Post  No.  90,  Marshall, 
Illinois,  has  completed  and  dedicated  its 
new  home  which,  with  furnishings,  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  $100,000.  The 
Post  has  a  membership  of  515  and  is  lo- 
cated in  a  town  of  less  than  3,000.  .  .  . 
"White  Falcon  Jr."  the  paper  issued  for 
the  Iceland  Base  Command,  has  been  con- 
tinued by  David  Zinkoff ,  its  editor,  now  of 
5211  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia  31, 
Pennsylvania.  Icelanders  may  get  their 
copies  by  writing  Editor  Zinkoff  at  that 
address.  .  .  .  Also,  James  L.  Harrington, 
158  Salem  Street,  Reading,  Massa- 
chusetts, writes  that  WW2  shipmates  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Massachusetts  can  obtain  a 
complete  history  of  that  famous  battle- 
wagon  by  writing  him. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Thanks  to  Dan  R.  Hanna  Post,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Suzanne  III,  Manford 
W.  Seigler,  blind  for  the  past  four  years, 
can  now  support  his  family  by  selling 
greeting  cards  and  other  such  items.  The 
Legion  Post  financed  the  purchase  of 
Suzanne  III,  a  Doberman  Pinscher  guide 
dog,  and  sent  Seigler  to  Detroit  for  a  full 

month's  training  in  handling  Suzanne  

Paul  Patchin,  Commander  of  Linwood 
Laughy  Post  No.  217,  Baudette,  Minne- 
sota, had  a  lengthy  report  to  make  to  his 
280  Legionnaire  members:  School  patrol 
sponsored  and  for  second  year  turned  in 


a  perfect  no-accident  score;  continued 
support  of  Civic  Recreation  Council  and 
its  program;  sent  a  girl  to  the  Band  Clinic; 
purchased  a  heifer  calf  for  the  4H  Dairy 
Foundation;  Cash  contribution  to  Muni- 
cipal Hospital;  long  program  of  work  for 
and  with  hospitalized  veterans;  school 
assistance  and  awards  to  outstanding 
pupils,  and  a  number  of  other  services. 
Commander  Patchin  used  this  report  as 
several  dozen  good  reasons  why  the 
members  should  re-enroll  early  for  '50. 

*     *     ★  ★ 

At  the  first  Department  Convention  in 
Pennsylvania  in  October  1919,  Max  C. 
Floto,  a  delegate  from  Milton  L.  Bishop 
Post  No.  301,  Connellsville,  offered  a  reso- 
lution asking  "that  November  11th  be 
made  a  legal  holiday  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  be  known  as  'Armistice 
Day'."  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was 
effected  in  Pensylvania  on  March  31, 1921, 
and  nationally,  by  Act  of  Congress,  on 
May  13,  1938. 

OLDEST  GAR  VET  AND  LAD 
OBSERVE  JOINT  BIRTHDAY 


—  PHOTO  BY  IVAN  CONKLIN 


When  James  A.  Hard,  oldest  living  war 
veteran  in  America  and  a  GAR  leader, 
celebrated  his  108th  birthday  at  his  home 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  July  15,  a  sec- 
ond gruest  of  honor,  whose  birthday  also 
fell  on  the  15th,  was  Donald  McNamara, 
4-year-old  son  of  County  Legion  Com- 
mander Paul  McNamara.  The  old  veteran 
and  the  youngster,  celebrating  birthdays 
104  years  apart,  shared  the  same  birthday 
cake.  The  Legion  paid  its  respects  to  Com- 
rade Hard  who,  at  this  party,  presented  a 
plaque  to  the  County  Council,  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  bearing  the  gavel 
which  had  been  used  at  all  GAR  State 
Encampments  from  1866  to  the  final  meet- 
ing at  Rochester  in  1948. 

Comrade  Hard  made  the  trip  by  plane 
from  his  home  at  Rochester  to  Indianapolis 
to  attend  the  83rd  and  final  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
held  on  the  last  days  in  August.  Five  other 
Civil  War  veterans,  all  over  100  years  old, 
attended  the  last  meeting  and  saw  the  once 
powerful  organization  pass  into  history. 


NEW  MEXICO  POST  TAKES 
ON  FOUR  SCOUTING  UNITS 

Red  Metal  Post  No.  46,  Hurley, 
New  Mexico,  has  made  national  rec- 
ord of  some  kind  in  its  sponsorship 
of  four  units  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Lo- 
cated in  a  town  of  1,784  population 
(1940  census),  this  Post  has  under 
its  care  and  leadership  Scout  Troop 
No.  112,  Cub  Scout  Pack  No.  112,  Ex- 
plorer Scout  Post  No.  112,  and  Air 
Scout  Squadron  No.  102.  The  com- 
bined strength  of  the  four  units  is 
100,  reports  Legionnaire  Barney  B. 
Gardner,  Field  Scout  Executive. 
Unit  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Committees  are  all  Legionnaires. 

All  of  the  four  Legion  Posts  in 
Grant  County  have  Scout  Troops.  In 
addition  to  Red  Metal  Post  with  its 
four  Units,  John  Stores  Post  No.  91, 
of  Central,  (population  1,764),  has 
Scout  Troop  No.  101;  AUingham- 
Golding  Post  No.  18,  of  Silver  City 
(population  5,044)  sponsors  Air  Scout 
Squadron  No.  100,  and  Cliff  Post,  at 
Cliff,  (population  161)  directs  Scout 
Troop  No.  109. 
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Child  Welfare  Conferences 

National  Headquarters  has  announced 
the  schedule  for  the  series  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Conferences  for  the  coming  year,  as 
follows: 

Area  "E"  -  Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Hotel,  December  1-3, 1949. 

Area  "D"  —  Topeka,  Kans.,  Hotel  Kan- 
san,  January  13-14, 1950. 

Area  "B"- Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Hotel 
President,  February  3-4,  1950. 

Area  "C"  -  Dallas,  Texas,  Baker  Hotel, 
March  3-4,  1950. 

Area  "A"— Hartford,  Coim.,  Bond  Hotel, 
March  10-11,  1950. 

Further  detailed  announcements  will  be 
made  as  the  plans  and  programs  for  the 
several  conferences  are  developed. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
JULY  31,  1949 

ASSETS 

Cash  un  hand  and  on  deposit..!  931,533.42 

Receivables    133,803.94 

Inventories    482,254.28 

Invested  Funds    960,503.46 

Permanent  Investments: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   260,222.03 

Employees'  Retirement  Trust 

Fund    1,043,721.76 

Real  Estate,  less  depreciation..  281,444.52 
Furniture,  Fixtures  &  Equipment, 

less  depreciation    280,267.36 

Deferred  Charges    118,169.38 

$4,481,910.14 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  167,913.18 

Funds  Restricted  as  to  use  ....  320,666.13 

Deferred  Revenue    937,980.89 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  ..$  260,222.03 
Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  1,043.721.76  1,293,943.79 
Net  Worth: 
Restricted 

Capital    761,366.40 

Unrestricted 

Capital   1,010,040.75  1,761.407.15 

$4,481,910.14 
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Veterans  Newsletter 

A   DIGEST  OF   EVENTS  WHICH   ARE    LIKE  LY  TO   BE   OF    PERSONAL   INTEREST   TO  YOU 


RETROACTIVE  PAY  FOR  VETS  AND  DEPENDENTS: 
WW2  vets  and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
who ,  subsequent  to  December  7,  1941,  became 
eligible  for  pension  or  compensation  but 
were  prevented  from  making  application  due 
to  enemy  action,  may  receive  retroactive 
awards  under  Public  Law  195,  81st  Congress, 
approved  August  1. . . .For  those  interned  or 
otherwise  prevented  by  the  enemy  from 
making  application  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed,  these  time  limits  are  waived. 
.  .  .An  illustration:  A  serviceman  with  wife 
and  family  was  living  and  serving  in  the 
Philippines  when  the  war  broke  out.... He 
was  killed  in  the  fighting  shortly  there- 
after, and  his  family  were  interned  by  the 
Japs.... They  were  liberated  in  1945.... 
After  release  the  dependents  applied  for 
and  were  granted  death  compensation  but, 
due  to  the  time  limitation,  payments  began 
with  the  date  of  application. . .  .Under  the 
new  law  (Public  Law  195)  the  veteran's  de- 
pendents can  now  be  paid  if  or  the  period 
between  the  date  he  died  and  the  time  the 
payments  started. . . .In  order  to  qualify 
for  retroactive  payments,  the  applicant 
must  have  been  receiving  pension  or  com- 
pensation on  August  1,  1949 ,  and  must  apply 
within  a  year  from  that  date . . .  .No  special 
application  form  is  required. . . . The  claim- 
ant need  only  write  VA  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  basis  of  his  claim  and  giving  the  dates 
and  place  of  internment . . .  .This  act  came 
out  of  a  Legion  resolution  adopted  at  the 
November,  1946,  meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  as  simple  justice  to 
servicemen  and  their  families  who  could 
not,  because  of  internment,  comply  with  the 
one  year  time  limitation. . . .  VA  Central 
Office  is  preparing  regulations  to  effectu- 
ate the  law  Immediately. . . .No  estimate 
has  been  given  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
that  might  be  affected,  or  the  cost  of  the 
new  law. 

*    *    *  * 

GOVERNMENT  LIFE  SPECIAL  DIVIDEND:  Word 
comes  out  of  Washington  that  the  VA  is  formu- 
lating a  program  of  an  extra  dividend  dis- 
tribution for  holders  of  Government  Life 
Insurance  (WWl)  covering  the  period  from 
about  1929  to  1945. . .  .Definite  and  official 
word  on  the  melon  cutting  is  expected  before 
mid-Septembor. . . .This  distribution  will 
affect  only  holders  of  WWl  insurance,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
the  $2.800.000.000  NSLI  surplus  in  divi- 
dends to  WW2  vets. 

"f* 

NSLI  DIVIDEND  FOR  CADETS  IN  AGAIN :  Reversing 
recommendation  of  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee ,  the  Senate  voted  to  restore  payment  of 
the  NSLI  dividend  to  wartime  Aviation  Cadets 
who .  during  period  of  training,  held  poli- 
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cies  on  which  the  Government  paid  the  pre- 
mium. . .  .House  had  voted  no.  .  .  .Bill  (Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriation  Act)  is 
under  consideration  by  joint  House-Senate 
conference. . .  .As  this  is  written  in  late 
August ,  House  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
Senate  provision,  which  means  that  the 
former  bird-boys  are  in  again  to  receive 
full  NSLI  dividend,  no  matter  who  paid  the 
premiums ....  But  the  Act  still  has  two 
hurdles  —  final  approval  by  both  Houses, 
and  Presidential  assent. 

QUARTER  BILLION  PAID  IN  OHIO  BONUS  :  Director 
Leslie  G.  Scrimger  of  Ohio's  WW2  Compensa- 
tion Fund,  has  announced  that  through 
July,  736,193  Ohio  WW2  vet  applicants  had 
been  paid  $224,591,426.39  since  the  first 
bonus  checks  were  issued  April  28,  1948. . . . 
An  average  of  $306.52  was  paid  707,648  liv- 
ing vets,  and  an  average  of  $308.64  was  paid 
per  veteran  to  the  next  of  kin  of  20 , 137 
deceased  servicemen  and  vets. . .  .The  dead- 
line for  filing  for  the  Ohio  bonus  is  June 

30,  1950  At  the  end  of  the  first  month, 

the  Bonus  Division  of  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  announced  that 
only  35,000  Hoosier  vets  had  applied  for 
their  WW2  bonus. . .  .Apathy  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  payment  is  expected  to  be  made 
before  1954. . . .Deadline  for  applications 
is  December  31 ,  1950. 

4*         "t*  "f* 

HEARINGS  ON  LEGION  OMNIBUS  BILL:  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  held  hearings  in  late 
August  on  The  American  Legion  Omnibus  Vet- 
eran Benefit  Bill  (H.R.  5598)  ,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  1  unanimous 
vote . . . .National  Legislative  Director 
John  Thomas  Taylor  and  National  Rehabili- 
tation Director  T.  0.  Kraabel  testified  for 
the  Legion  in  support  of  the  bill. . .  .Favor- 
able report  and  quick  action  by  the  Senate 
is  anticipated. . .  .This  measure  is  to  in- 
crease compensation  for  WWl  presumptive 
service-connected  cases,  provide  minimum 
ratings  for  service-connected  arrested 
tuberculosis,  increase  certain  disability 
and  death  compensation  rates,  and  re-define 
the  terms  "line  of  duty"  and  "wilful  mis- 
conduct. "  ( See  digest  of  provisions ,  Vet- 
erans Newsletter,  September,  page  29 . ) 

FLAG  DAY:  President  Truman  has  signed  The 
American  Legion  bill,  H.  J.  Resolution  170, 
designating  June  14  of[  each  year  as  "Flag 

Day,  "  (Public  Law  203,  81st  Congress)  

Also  signed  S.  266,  to  permit  a  refund  of 
pension  or  compensation  withheld  from  an 
incompetent  veteran  while  hospitalized 
when  released  as  competent ,   (Public  Law 
194,  8isl  Congress  i . 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  GREAT  MOMENTS  OF  FOOTBALL? 


Our  guinea  pigs  found  that  the  football 
situations  shown  and  described  in  this 
quiz  were  familiar,  but  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  answer  all  the  questions  with- 
out going  to  the  books.  A  perfect  score 
is  80,  but  35  was  average.  Stacking  your- 
self up  against  those  on  whom  we  tested 
the  quiz  you  can  rate  yourself  as  follows: 


0to24   poor 

25  to  30   fair 

31  to  39   average 

40  to  49   good 

50  to  64   excellent 

65  to  74   professional 

75  to  80   extraordinary 


Here  are  the  correct  answers: 
One 

2  points  for  identifying  the  runner  as 
Bo  McMillin. 

5  points  for  identifying  his  school  as 
Centre  College. 

1  point  for  calling  the  Centre  College 
team  "The  Praying  Colonels." 

2  points  for  identifying  the  losing  team 
as  Harvard. 

Harvard  still  had  such  a  big  name  in 
the  game  that  this  upset  earned  itself  a 
spot  in  history  —  perhaps  undeservedly,  in 
view  of  Centre's  power,  which  was  plenty. 

Two 

9  points  for  saying  the  Carnegie  Tech 
quarterback  claimed  Getchell  gave  him 
the  wrong  information  on  downs.  But  you 
get  zero  if  you  say  Getchell  allowed  a 
fifth  down.  The  beef  was  thait  when  Tech 
had  the  ball  Getchell  told  the  Tech 
quarterback  it  was  third  down.  Tech  ran 
the  ball  and  failed  to  make  a  first  down. 
Notre  Dame  took  the  ball  and  scored  in 
three  plays,  for  it  had  really  been  fourth 
down  for  Tech.  Coach  Kern  and  his 
quarterback  protested  that  if  they  had 
known  it  was  fourth  down  they  would 
have  kicked  the  ball. 

1  point  for  saying  that  nothing  was 


Ansioers  to  Quiz  on  page  24 

done  about  it.  The  game  stood  as  played, 
Notre  Dame  winning,  7-0. 

Three 

4  points  for  identifying  the  end  as  Larry 
KeUey. 

3  points  for  saying  he  played  for  Yale. 

3  points  for  stating  that  Kelley's  "for- 
ward fumble"  of  a  loose  ball  influenced 
the  rules  committee  when  it  wrote  the 
present  rule  depriving  any  team  of  pos- 
session of  a  loose  ball  if  one  of  its  players 
kicks  such  a  loose  ball  toward  the  op- 
ponent's goal  line.  By  1936  it  was  no  long- 
er legal  to  run  with  a  loose  ball  which 
had  been  grounded,  but  you  might  have 
it  wherever  you  fell  on  it.  In  the  1936 
Yale-Navy  game  Kelley,  coming  down- 
field  under  a  Yale  punt,  kicked  the  ball 
when  it  was  dropped  by  the  Navy  safety 
man.  It  sailed  downfield  and  Kelley  fell 
on  it  just  short  of  the  Navy  goal  line. 
From  there  Clint  Frank  carried  over  for 
a  Yale  touchdown.  Kelley  has  said  his 
kick  was  accidental. 

Four 

4  points  for  identifying  the  man  as  Jim 
Thorpe. 

4  points  for  saying  he  played  for  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  or  the  Carlisle 
Indians. 

2  points  for  explaining  that  after 
Thorpe  won  both  Olympic  events  it  was 
learned  he  had  previously  played  base- 
ball for  money.  This  cost  him  his  ama- 
teur status  under  Olympic  rules  and  his 
name  was  stricken  from  the  records,  vic- 
tory and  Thorpe's  medals  going  to  the  men 
who  placed  second  in  the  pentathlon  and 
decathlon. 

Five 

5  points  for  saying  the  winner  is  Holy 
Cross. 

4  points  for  saying  the  loser  is  Boston 
College. 


1  point  for  saying  the  night  club  which 
burned  was  the  Coconut  Grove. 

Six 

1  point  for  naming  Roy  Riegels. 

5  points  for  saying  he  ran  the  wrong 
way. 

2  points  for  naming  Riegels'  school  as 
the  University  of  California. 

2  points  for  identifying  the  winner  as 
Georgia  Tech. 

Riegels'  mistake  was  so  dramatic  that 
it  has  overshadowed  other  peculiarities 
in  this  very  odd  contest  which  Riegels 
certainly  did  not  lose  all  by  himself. 

In  the  first  half,  center  Riegels  recov- 
ered a  Tech  fimible,  got  twisted  in  his 
directions  and  ran  68  yards  to  his  own 
one  yard  line,  where  his  teammate  and 
roommate,  Benny  Lom,  dragged  him  down 
by  one  arm.  Nobody  scored  on  Riegels' 
run,  but  on  the  next  play  California,  after 
taking  the  time  out  shown  in  our  picture, 
had  Lom  punt  from  behind  the  Cal  goal 
line.  The  kick  was  blocked  by  Tom  Jones 
of  Tech  and  rolled  out  of  bounds  in  the 
end  zone  for  a  safety  against  Cal,  making 
the  score  2-0  for  Georgia  Tech. 

In  the  same  quarter.  Tech's  Earl  Dun- 
lap  carried  the  ball,  fumbled,  and  Lom 
caught  the  ball  in  mid-air  for  California 
and  ran  68  yards  for  a  "touchdown."  Al- 
though it  was  legal  to  run  with  a  fumble 
in  those  days,  Lom's  run  was  called  back 
because  the  whistle  had  blown.  California 
folks  say  they  were  robbed  of  victory  then 
and  there  by  a  quick  whistle  at  the  time 
of  Dunlap's  fumble,  since  California  later 
scored  a  touchdown  and  extra  point  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Of  course  on  such  plays 
a  quick-whistle  may  stop  pursuit,  and 
without  the  whistle  Tech  might  have 
halted  Lom  short  of  the  goal  line.  With 
both  touchdowns  California  would  have 
had  13  or  14  points.  Georgia  Tech  scored 
8  points  altogether,  2  on  the  safety  fol- 
lowing Riegels'  run  and  6  on  a  touchdown 
in  the  third  quarter  under  circumstcinces 
fully  as  weird  as  Riegels'  run. 

Once  again  Lom  figured  in  an  odd  play. 
On  his  own  27  he  was  sent  back  to  kick 
for  California.  Maree  of  Tech  charged 
him  and  the  ball  collapsed,  whether  off 
of  Lom's  toe  or  Maree's  chest  is  not 
known.  Tech  End  Tom  Jones  recovered 
the  deflated  ball  on  the  California  nine 
yard  line,  and  this  led  to  Tech's  only 
touchdown.  California  outstatisticked 
Tech  throughout  the  game,  lost,  8-7. 
Riegels  played  center  the  following  year 
and  was  rated  best  on  the  coast. 

Seven 

6  points  for  calling  the  correct  signal, 
KF79. 

2  points  for  naming  Columbia,  which 
won  7-0  on  this  play. 

2  points  for  naming  Stanford,  Colum- 
bia's Rose  Bowl  opponent. 

Eight 

6  points  for  naming  the  man  as  Harold 
Grange  or  Red  Grange. 

3  points  for  saying  he  played  for  Illi- 
nois. 

1  point  for  calling  Grange  "The  Gallop- 
ing Ghost"  or  "The  Galloping  Ghost  of 
the  Gridiron."  the  end 
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WHAT  Tl 

As  to  communism,  there  are  signs  that 
some  of  the  forty-eight  State  legislatures 
at  least  are  waking  up  to  its  real  nature. 
Some  of  these  legislatures  have  already 
taken  effective  action.  Others  have  tried 
and  failed.  And  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  carefully  prepared  of  such  State  laws 
(Maryland's)  is  having  constitutionality 
headaches.  Let's  look  at  this  year's  record 
first. 

Since  January  1,  1949,  the  legislatures 
of  forty-four  of  the  forty-eight  States 
have  been  in  session.  Most  State  legisla- 
tures meet  only  in  odd-numbered  years. 
Thirty-eight  of  those  which  met  this  year 
won't  convene  again  until  1951.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  legislatures  which  met  this 
year  had  bills  dealing  with  subversive 
activities  before  them.  Result?  Practically 
a  dead  heat.  Ten  legislatures  passed  the 
bills,  eleven  failed  to  pass  them;  New 
York  had  a  mixed  record. 

Several  legislatures  had  before  them 
reports  from  investigating  committees  ap- 
pointed in  1947  or  1949.  These  committees 
have  been,  of  course,  the  target  for  un- 
remitting abuse  and  obstruction  by  com- 
munists and  fellow-travelers,  whose 
belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
does  not  seem  sufficiently  robust  to  make 
them  welcome  a  public  examination  of 
their  activities.  For  example,  the  record 
of  the  investigating  committee  in  the 
State  of  Washington  begins  with  a  row. 
As  the  opening  gavel  fell,  the  record  tells 
us: 

"At  this  point,  William  Permock,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Pension 
Union,  attempted  to  create  a  disturbance. 

"the  chair  (Rep.  A.  F.  Canwell)  — 
Mister  State  Patrolman,  if  we  do  not  have 
order,  clear  the  room.  If  you  people  wish 
to  stay  here,  appear  here  as  American 
citizens. 

"At  this  point,  William  Pennock  again 
attempted  to  create  a  disturbance  by 
reading  a  prepared  statement,  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  Chair  was  removed  from 
the  hearing  room  by  the  State  Patrol. 

"At  this  point,  Edward  L.  Pettus,  for- 
mer State  Representative  from  Tacoma, 
created  a  disturbance,  and  by  direction 
of  the  Chair,  was  removed  from  the  room 
by  the  State  Patrol. 

"Louis  F.  Budenz,  called  as  a  witness, 
was  duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows—" 

The  foregoing  is  typical  of  communist 
tactics  in  such  cases.  Communists  rarely 
offer  a  reasoned  defense  of  their  doctrine, 
based  on  sincere  beliefs.  Noisy  abuse  — 
and  violence  when  they  can  get  away 
with  it  —  is  the  program.  They  evade 
direct  discussions.  Instead  they  try  to  line 
up  every  "liberal"  and  minority  interest 
with  them  by  appealing  to  anxiety,  fear 
and  discontent.  Writing  of  the  new  Mary- 
land sedition  law,  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Worker 
shrieks:  "Prison  terms  up  to  20  years  and 
$20,000  fines  could  be  meted  out  to  any 
communist,  labor  union  leader,  Negro 
peoples'  leader,  progressive  or  liberal 
educator  in  the  State."  This  is  a  direct  lie 
as  to  all  the  words  after  the  word  "com- 
munist," but  the  Party  bosses  play  per- 
centages. How  many  "average  citizens" 
will  trouble  to  read  the  heavy  legal 
phrases  of  the  sedition  act  word  for  word? 


STATES  ARE  DOING  ABOUT  C 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
However,  on  August  15,  1949,  Judge 
Sherbow  of  Maryland's  Circuit  Court  No. 
2,  found  a  great  number  of  legal  objec- 
tions to  the  Maryland  law  and  declared 
it  unconstitutional.  The  State  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Hall  Hammond,  said  he 
would  appeal  Judge  Sherbow's  decision 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  if  necessary, 
and  the  final  decision  lies  somewhere  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  no  State  anti-sedition 
law  has  been  worked  out  so  carefully  as 
Maryland's,  but  if  the  higher  courts  see  all 
the  holes  Judge  Sherbow  saw  in  it,  State 
Legislatures  in  the  future  are  going  to  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  protect  their  constituents. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  State 
Legislatures  which  are  going  to  have  to 
write  the  controlling  laws,  and,  in  view 


"What  do  you  mean,  'Just  like  one 
of  the  family'?  You  leave  my  brother 
out  of  this!" 
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of  the  difficulties,  voters  should  be  fully  as 
concerned  with  the  selection  of  capable 
State  lawmakers  as  they  are  with  that  of 
national  congressmen,  if  not  more  so.  The 
laws  written  by  the  states  must  always 
stand  the  test  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Before  that  they  must  crack  the  still  un- 
solved technical  problem  of  distinguishing 
between  deliberate  sedition  and  honestly- 
held  liberal  opinion,  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  "liberal."  You  know  the  difference 
when  you  see  it,  perhaps,  but  to  define 
it  in  words  is  something  else.  The  Mary- 
land legislators  thought  they  had  made 
the  distinction,  but  now  they  don't  know 
if  they  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts. 
Even  before  that  distinction  is  made  State 
legislators,  in  attempting  to  form  a  bill, 
must  have  the  fortitude  to  ignore  the 
political  pressure  and  hysteria  aimed  at 
them  by  subversive  groups  whenever  they 
entertain  ideas  about  such  laws. 

Communists  are  especially  adept  at  the 
use  of  smear  words.  "Red -baiting," 
"witch-hunting,"  "lynch  law,"  "thought 
control,"  "guilt  by  association"  —  these 
expressions  pop  up  in  New  York,  in  Illi- 
nois, in  Minnesota,  in  California,  every- 


where that  communists  or  their  affiliates 
find  cause  to  be  vocal. 

There  are  shrewd  brains  behind  this 
strategy. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  communist 
leaders  is  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  American  citizen  the  idea  that 
laws  directed  against  communism  strike 
at  the  fundamental  freedoms  which  that 
citizen  cherishes.  Communist  leaders  fear 
above  all  else  the  growing  realization 
throughout  the  country  that  the  commu- 
nist party  is— as  the  Maryland  investigat- 
ing commission  puts  it— "not  a  political 
party  in  the  American  sense,  but  a  hard 
core  of  disciplined  conspirators  taking 
orders  from  Moscow." 

It  is  this  realization,  plus  increasing 
world  tension  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  has  aroused 
State  legislators  to  a  sense  of  what  such 
a  group  of  enemies  within  our  gates 
could  do  in  case  of  war.  That  is  why  many 
States  are  now  seeking  to  take  action. 

It  isn't  an  easy  job  to  write  a  satisfac- 
tory law  for  this  purpose.  The  trouble  is 
to  define  "communism"  or  "subversive 
activities"  so  that  dangerous  orgemiza- 
tions  or  individuals  can  be  brought  with- 
in the  law's  reach,  while  leaving  no  loop- 
holes for  abuses.  "We  must  never  forget," 
says  the  Maryland  commission,  "the  pos- 
sibility that  in  times  of  danger  well-in- 
tentioned citizens  in  hysterical  mood  may 
inflict  irreparable  injury  on  innocent 
persons  whose  political  views  happen  to 
be  contrary  to  the  then  popular  trend." 
Some  of  the  laws  which  were  defeated 
went  down  because  their  over-enthusiastic 
drafters  did  forget  just  that,  and  in  Judge 
Sherbow's  opinion  Maryland's  lawmakers 
did  not  overcome  that  difficulty  even 
though  they  foresaw  it. 

You  may  think  that  the  simple  thing 
is  just  to  penalize  "communists"  or  the 
"communist  party"  by  name,  but  that 
would  serve  little  purpose.  Names  can  be 
changed  overnight.  For  exzimple,  Cali- 
fornia in  1940  ruled  the  communist  party 
off  the  ballot,  and  now  that  State  has 
something  called  the  Independent  Pro- 
gressive Party,  communist-dominated, 
which  elected  or  helped  elect  several 
members  of  the  present  legislature. 

Indiana,  in  1945,  passed  what  was  con- 
sidered a  model  statute,  excluding  from 
the  ballot  any  party  which  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  government  by  violence,  or 
"which  is  affiliated  or  cooperates  with  or 
has  any  relation  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  political  party  or  group  of 
any  foreign  government."  But  in  1946, 
the  Indiana  communists  solemnly  made 
affidavit,  under  the  terms  of  this  law,  that 
none  of  these  restrictions  applied  to  them, 
and  ran  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator  and  several  State  offices. 

Existing  anti-subversive  legislation  in 
the  States  falls  into  six  general  classes 
(see  Chart  A)  : 

(1)  Sedition  laws,  which  usually  make 
it  a  felony  to  advocate  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  national  or  state  government, 
or  to  belong  to  any  organization  holding 
such  views.  Some  definitions  are  broader 
than  this,  some  try  to  achieve  precision 
of  detail. 
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(2)  Criminal  anarchy  and  criminal  syn- 
dicalism laws.  The  anarchy  statutes  are 
mostly  rather  old.  Some  of  them  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  modern  subversive  ac- 
tivities, others  deal  with  anarchy  alone  - 
the  doctrine  which  calls  for  the  forcible 
destruction  of  all  government.  Laws 
against  criminal  syndicalism  deal  with 
the  advocacy  of  political  or  industrial  re- 
form by  means  of  violence  and  terror. 
In  two  states  (Michigan  and  Oregon) 
these  laws  have  been  held  to  apply  to 
subversive  activities  of  the  communist- 
inspired  model. 

(3)  Exclusion  from  the  ballot  of  sub- 
versive parties  or  organizations. 

(4)  Exclusion  of  members  of  such 
parties  or  organizations,  or  of  subversive 
individuals,  from  State  office  or  employ- 
ment, or  from  candidacy  to  elective  office, 
or  specifically  from  teaching  in  the 
schools.  This  is  approached  in  various 
ways:  by  requiring  affidavits  from  ap- 
pointees or  incumbents  or  both,  by  mak- 
ing the  appointing  officers  responsible,  or 
by  providing  for  investigative  procedures 
prior  to  appointment. 

(5)  Loyalty  oaths  for  state  officers  and 
employees,  or  specifically  for  teachers, 
under  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

(6)  Requiring  registration  of  all  sub- 
versive organizations,  with  membership 
lists  open  to  public  inspection,  and  vari- 
ous other  supervisory  arrangements. 

With  just  three  exceptions  (Maine, 
Mississippi  and  Missouri)  every  State  in 
the  Union  has  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going types  of  legislation  on  its  statute 
books  today.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that 
the  people  of  all  these  States  are  ade- 
quately protected  against  subversive  ac- 
tivities. The  laws  are  so  diverse  in  char- 
acter —  even  more  so  than  divorce  laws  - 
and  there  are  so  many  loopholes  in  some 
of  them,  that  it's  safe  to  say  not  more 
than  twenty  States  have  given  their 
citizens  really  effective  safeguards. 

Anti-subversive  legislation  in  the 
States  is  a  patch-work  structure  not  only 
in  location,  but  also  in  chronology.  It  is 


mostly  of  recent  origin,  because  the  peril 
it  seeks  to  avert  is  recent.  It  tends  to 
appear  in  "waves,"  following  the  trend 
of  national  and  world  events.  (Chart  "B"). 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  not  a  single  State 
had  an  effective  sedition  law.  During  the 
period  1917-1920,  a  spate  of  legislation 
appeared:  3  anarchy  and  9  sedition  laws, 
arising  from  conditions  incident  to  the 
war,  and  the  16  criminal  syndicalism  laws, 
most  of  which  were  passed  during  the 
I.W.W.  era  of  1919-1920.  Then  we  went 
back  to  sleep.  During  the  next  twelve 
years  (1921-1932)  only  4  anti-subversive 
laws  were  passed  in  the  whole  country. 
The  rise  of  Hitler  in  1933,  and  a  slow 
awakening  at  the  same  period  to  the  threat 
of  communism,  began  a  drift  toward 
greater  activity.  In  1939  the  imminence 
of  war  brought  a  sharp  upturn  in  the 
legislative  curve.  This  reached  its  peak 
in  1941,  when  Hitler  and  Stalin  were 
working  together  and  when  it  was  clear 
to  most  Americans  that  we  were  close  to 
a  shooting  war  ourselves.  That  year  saw 
22  anti-subversive  laws  added  to  State 
statute  books,  including  10  which  excluded 
subversive  parties  from  the  ballot.  A  dip 
in  the  curve  followed,  then  an  upturn 
again  in  1949,  as  we  began  to  lose  our 
wartime  enthusiasm  for  our  Soviet  allies. 
Communism  now  became  the  direct  target 
of  legislators;  '47  and  '48  saw  14  new  laws. 

In  1949  15  anti-subversive  laws  were 
enacted  in  11  States.  But  in  12  States 
legislation  of  this  character,  though  pro- 
posed failed  of  enactment. 

Maryland's  "Sedition  and  Subversion 
Activities  Act  of  1949"  was  the  result 
of  six  months  of  hard  work  by  an  eleven - 
man  Commission  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Frank  B.  Ober  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  under  the  terms  of  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  the  1948  special 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Commis- 
sion did  a  thorough,  sober  job.  The  sup- 
port of  all  elements  of  responsible  public 
opinion  was  sought.  The  Act  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  State  Senate,  and 
with  one  "Nay"  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 


(CHART  B) 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES 
(Laws  in  Effect  July  15, 1949) 

NUMBER  OF  LAWS  ENACTED  (ALL  STATES) 


■1 

Year  Enacted 

 1 

Criminal 
Anarchy 

Criminal 
Syndicalism 

Sedition 

Exclusion 
From 
Ballot 

Exclusion 
From  Public 
Employment 

Loyalty 
Oath 

Other 

Total 

Prior  to  1917 

4 

4 

8 

1917-1920 

16 

9 

28 

1921-1932 

 1 

3 

1 

4 

1933 

2 

1 

3 

1934 

0 

1935 

2 

1 

4 

7 

1936 

0 

1937 

1 

1 

1938 

1 

1 

1939 

1 

3 

6 

1940 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1941 

3 

1 

10 

1  4  

3 

1 

22 

1942 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1943 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1944 

t  

1 

1 

0 

1945 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1946 

i 

1947 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1948 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1949 

2 

1 

4 

1 

TOTAL 

12 

16 

22 

16 

19 

1  28 

16 

129 

Begirming  with  a  review  of  the  dangers 
of  world  communism  and  a  definition  of 
communism  as  not  being  a  political  move- 
ment but  a  world-wide  conspiracy  pre- 
senting "a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,"  the  act  makes  it  a  felony  to 
advocate  or  conspire  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  or  state  gov- 
ernment by  violence,  or  to  "participate 
in  the  management  or  contribute  to  the 
support"  of  any  subversive  organization, 
or  to  remain  a  member  of  such  organiza- 
tion "knowing  it  to  be  such."  All  persons 
convicted  under  this  act  are  barred  from 
public  office  or  employment,  and  from 
voting.  Subversive  organizations  are  de- 
clared unlawful  and  may  be  dissolved  by 
court  order.  The  investigation  of  any  such 
organization  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
grand  juries  of  the  counties  and  of  Balti- 
more city.  All  State  officers  and  commis- 
sions empowered  to  appoint  paid  em- 
ployees are  directed  to  establish  suitable 
rules  and  procedures  to  make  sure  that 
no  subversive  person  gets  on  the  State 
payroll.  Written  statements,  executed 
under  the  penalties  of  perjury,  are  to  be 
required  of  all  existing  State  employees, 
and  of  candidates  for  all  elective  offices. 
What  was  thought  to  be  the  strongest 
feature  of  this  Maryland  statute  was  the 
great  care  which  had  been  used  in  defin- 
ing just  what  is  meant  by  a  "subversive 
organization,'"  a  "foreign  subversive  or- 
ganization,'' and  a  "subversive  person." 

Yet  even  if  it  survives  an  appeal  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Maryland  law 
will  have  one  more  hurdle  to  clear,  as 
there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  subject  it  to 
a  statewide  referendum  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  (1951). 

1949  also  saw  the  passage  of  loyalty  oath 
laws  in  five  States,  and  laws  barring  sub- 
versive persons  from  public  employment 
in  three  others.  The  New  Hampshire 
legislature  established  a  fact-finding 
commission. 

But  fairly  elaborate  programs  of  anti- 
subversive  legislation  failed  of  passage  in 
New  York,  California  and  Illinois,  in  each 
case  dying  in  the  lower  House  after  hav- 
ing been  passed  by  the  Senate;  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Maryland  law  was  defeated 
by  the  lower  House  of  the  Minnesota 
legislature;  and  in  eight  other  States 
anti-subversive  laws  of  varying  character 
fell  by  the  wayside. 

Why  did  these  laws  fail? 

Partly  because  some  legislators  pre- 
judged their  constitutionality  rather  than 
run  the  test  as  Maryland  is  doing. 

Partly  because  of  the  uproar  and  hys- 
teria created  by  communists,  fellow- 
travelers,  and  misguided  folk  who  thought 
they  were  defending  freedom.  Partly  be- 
cause some  of  the  laws  were  loosely 
drafted  or  so  worded  as  to  constitute  a 
real  threat  to  innocent  persons  -  such  as 
the  Illinois  law  which  made  it  a  felony 
to  be  a  member  of  any  "communist  or 
communist-front  organization,"  but  failed 
to  include  the  safeguarding  Maryland 
phrase  "knowing  it  to  be  such."  A  lot  of 
prominent  people  whose  names  have  ap- 
peared on  letterheads  of  "committees' 
with  innocent-sounding  name.s  would 
discover  themselves  to  be  felons 

And  in  part  these  laws,  or  some  of 
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them,  failed  of  passage  because  of  sin- 
cere qualms  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  citizens,  including  many  mem- 
bers of  legislatures,  who  opposed  them 
on  solid  grounds  of  considered  judgment. 
They  felt  that  such  remedies  were  worse 
than  the  disease.  They  recoiled  from  the 
mere  suggestion  that  anything  which  bore 
the  semblance  of  imprisonment  for  po- 
litical beliefs  should  find  a  place  on  the 
statute  books  of  an  American  State.  They 
feared  that  the  way  would  be  opened  for 
the  gradual  destruction  of  all  liberty. 

Such  views,  honestly  held,  supported 
by  conscientious  scruples  and  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom,  can't  just  be 
brushed  off.  They  can  be  answered  only 
by  facts,  carefully  and  soberly  presented. 
It  is  on  this  sort  of  presentation  that  the 
Maryland  Commission  bases  its  faith  in 
Maryland's  law.  In  Washington,  California 
and  Illinois,  the  investigating  committee 
published  volume  after  thick  volume  of 
hearings,  detailing  the  testimony  of  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  and  including  quanti- 
ties of  other  matter,  largely  repetitive  in 
character.  Nobody  could  begin  to  read 
through  them  except  an  enthusiast  with  a 
lot  of  time  on  his  hands.  The  Maryland 
Commission  published  a  closely  reasoned 
66-page  report,  thoroughly  surveying  the 
problem  and  making  its  recommendations, 
winding  up  with  a  few  pages  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  principal  arguments 
against  its  proposed  law.  Furthermore, 
as  already  noted,  it  took  care  to  guard 
against  early  political  failure  by  mobiliz- 
ing all  elements  of  responsible  opinion  in 
the  State  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


In  almost  every  State  where  anti- 
subversive  legislation  tailed,  the  state 
capitals  were  besieged  by  opponents, 
while  those  in  favor  stayed  home.  On  the 
day  of  the  vote  in  the  House,  writes  Rep- 
resentative Memmer  of  Minnesota,  "the 
galleries  were  packed  with  a  noisy 
crowd"  — all  opposing  the  bill  of  which  he 
was  the  author.  Maryland  avoided  that 
and  has  written  a  bill  in  which  it  believes. 
If  it  fails  it  will  do  so  in  the  couris,  not 
in  a  packed  gallery.  The  law  may  stand 
up.  A  failure  can  teach  all  States  how  to 
make  a  better  try. 

So,  though  1949  showed  progress,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  lesson  of  1949's 
experience  is  that  there  are  two  answers 
to  the  problem:  Education  and  organi- 
zation. People  must  be  taught  that  they 
can't  be  communists  and  also  be  loyal 
American  citizens.  Attention  must  be 
given  to  the  honest  and  thoughtful  voter 
who  is  afraid  of  undermining  our  free  in- 
stitutions—he can't  be  rudely  thrust  aside 
or  labeled  a  fellow-traveler.  Abuse  is  the 
communist's  weapon;  it  should  be  left  to 
his  exclusive  use.  Experience  with  ~  and 
perhaps  judicial  review  of  —  laws  already 
passed  may  show  up  defects  and  point  to 
additional  remedies. 

But  Mr.  Average  Citizen  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
carefully  organized  conspiracy  controlled 
by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  brains  of 
the  age.  When  a  communist  speaks,  he 
is  merely  repeating  arguments  which  have 
received  thorough  sifting  and  examina- 
tion by  trained  minds.  One  communist 
says  the  same  thing  in  New  York  that 


another  communist  says  in  Oregon.  The 
average  American  isn't  equipped  to  com- 
bat this  sort  of  thing  individually.  He  can 
deal  with  such  an  organization  only  by 
means  of  a  better  organization.  He  can 
overcome  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard,  all  day  and  every 
day  to  accomplish  their  ends,  only  by  be- 
ing willing  to  do  at  least  a  little  work 
himself  —  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  or  of  some  other  organi- 
zation devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  isn't  enough  just  to  pass  resolutions, 
either,  or  to  sit  around  a  clubroom  in  a 
comfortable  leather  chair  denouncing 
those  doggone  reds.  The  reds  are  up 
at  your  State  Capital  making  themselves 
heard;  they're  filtering  into  all  sorts  of 
activities  throughout  your  State,  fright- 
ening good,  comfortable  people  into  the 
idea  that  a  Gestapo  is  just  around  the 
corner;  they're  identifying  themselves  as 
champions  of  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  the  whole  categorj'  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  can't  be  answered 
by  name-calling.  They  have  to  be  an- 
swered with  cold,  established  facts.  That 
can't  be  done  by  individuals.  It  can  be 
done  only  by  organizations  -  active,  live 
organizations  in  every  State,  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give 
them  full  support  and  enough  money  to 
do  their  work  efficiently. 

With  such  organizations,  and  with  an 
adequate  program  of  public  education  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  all  our  States  can 
have  effective  protection  against  the  threat 
of  Communism.  So  far.  the  job  is  less 
than  half  done.  the  end 


the  Russians  ate  like  marshmallows. 
Eventually,  of  course,  the  cotton  began 
plugging  up  their  systems  a  bit,  so  some- 
one invented  vodka,  to  which  most  Rus- 
sians have  cottoned  ever  since. 

Some  years  ago,  long  before  my  trip  to 
Russia,  I  woke  one  morning  with  a  world- 
shattering  idea.  I  had  been  worrying  over 
people  who  have  removable  teeth,  be- 
cause I  wondered  whatever  happened  on 
cold  nights.  So,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, I  sat  down  and  invented  Stoopnagle's 
Patented  Oscillating  Denture-table.  I 
don't  recall  a  single  Russian  anywhere 
in  my  home  at  the  time,  nor  any  evidence 
of  cable-tapping;  I  simply  mention  this 
because  of  what  happened  later  on.  Any- 
way, this  Oscillating  Denture-table  be- 
came an  overnight  sensation,  for  it  served 
as  a  convenient  depository  for  false  teeth 
while  the  owner  slept.  On  chilly  nights 
there  was  merely  the  matter  of  pressing 
a  button  which  actuated  an  eccentric 
motor;  this  shook  the  table,  thus  making 
the  false  teeth  chatter  even  though  they 
were  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  wearer.  So 
you  may  imagine  my  chagrin  when  I 
learned  through  my  secret  overground 
channels  that  a  Russian  named  J.  Falsovitch 
Teethskov  claimed  prior  rights  and  was 
selling  thousands  of  similar  tables  to 
freezing  Siberians  for  out-of-mouth  chat- 
tering purposes.  So,  determining  to  face 
this  stinkerooski  in  his  lair,  I  set  out  to 
reach  his  home  in  the  town  of  Nizhnii- 
Novgorod,  which,  spelled  backward,  is 


WHO  INVENTED  EVERYTHING? 

(Continued  jrom  page  17) 

just  as  unpronounceable.  Luckily,  as  we 
...  I  say  "we"  because  a  large  detachment 
of  friendly  Russian  cavalrymen,  with 
swords  drawn,  followed  me  everywhere 
.  .  .  luckily,  as  we  came  up  to  Teethskov's 
house,  there  was  J.  Falsovitch  himself. 


"It's  a  female  — 1  think." 
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sitting  blandly  on  his  veranda,  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  solid  gold  os- 
cillating table,  emblazoned  gaily  with  the 
letters  S-T-A-L-I-N,  in  baguette  dia- 
monds. I  showed  the  guy  my  U.  S.  patent 
papers,  but  he  just  lauglied  and  offered 
me  a  drink.  After  a  few  fast  vodkas, 
Teethskov  and  1  became  not  only  fast 
friends,  but  drunk,  and  unfortunately  I 
woke  the  next  morning  beneath  my  cot 
was  as  awful  a  hangunder  as  I  had  ever 
had.  So  I  remember  but  little  of  what 
Teethskov  said.  I  do  recall,  however,  his 
mentioning  something  about  having  in- 
vented perforated  sticks  of  bubble-gum 
so  his  grandchildren  couldn't  blow  bub- 
bles and  mess  up  their  faces  and  the  fur- 
niture. And  I  thought  that  pretty  barbaric 
until  I  realized  that  I  myself  had  con- 
ceived that  very  idea.  But  I  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  it  when  I  found  that 
my  children  had  put  an  ugly  half-inch 
slit  in  all  my  fre.sh  cigais  in  retaliation. 

Of  course  this  article  so  far  has  dealt 
strictly  with  experiences  in  cormeclion 
with  my  own  inventions.  I  haven't  told 
you  that  the  Russians  assert  that  they  not 
only  conceived  the  idea  of  the  steamboat, 
but  that  they  invented  Fulton,  too.  They 
claim  that  Franklin  proved  the  identity 
of  electricity  by  the  use  of  a  Russian  kite, 
a  Russian  key  and  some  specially -pre- 
pared Russian  lightning.  And  one  of  their 
most  notorious  contentions  is  that  it 
wasn't  Samuel  Morse  who  invented  the 
telegraph  early  in  the  19th  century,  but 
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By  R.  WILSON  BROWIN 


SHE  WORE  A  YELLOW  RIBBON- 

An  Argosy-R-K-0  picture  with  John 
Wayne  and  Joanne  Dru. 

Monument  Valley,  deep  in  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
is  a  place  of  xinusual  natural  beauty 
yet  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  primi- 
tive spots  in  America  as  its  roads  are 
but  graded  sand  trails  where  desert 
winds  bank  the  sand  to  dangerous 
depths.  Here  this  picture  was  filmed 
and,  to  catch  the  natural  beauty,  was 
done  in  color.  From  the  standpoint  of 
showing  a  part  of  America  seldom 
seen,  it  does  a  fine  service.  More  than 


that,  it  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Navajos  were  facing  starvation  and 
this  picture  gave  employment  to  many. 
I  personally  saw  what  it  meant  for 
them  to  have  money  to  convert  into 
food  at  the  trading  posts  at  this  critical 
time.  Among  those  employed  were 
members  of  the  all-Indian  Morgan- 
Manuelito  Legion  Post  52.  The  story 
told  by  the  picture  is  that  of  a  little 
treated  period  of  the  west  when  the 
Red  Man,  united  his  warring  tribes 
and  made  one  last  attack  to  wrest  back 
his  land.  John  Wayne  paces  the  pic- 
ture in  his  role  of  a  Cavalry  officer 
who  knows  the  Indians  and  their  ways. 


FATHER  WAS  A  FULLBACK  -  A 

20th  Century-Fox  film  with  Fred 
MacMurray,  Maureen  O'Hara  and 
Rudy  Vallee. 

The  story  combines  the  trials  of  a 
football  coach  with  the  school  alumni 
along  with  domestic  troubles  caused 
by  an  adolescent  daughter.  While  it's 
comedy  from  start  to  finish,  there  is 
much  realism  in  that  the  story  is  based 
in  part  on  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Stuhlereher,  wife  of  the  former  Wis- 
consin coach.  There's  something  in 
this  picture  for  everyone. 


ICHABOD  &  MR.  TOAD  -A  Walt 
Disney-R-K-0  film. 

Bing  Crosby  is  the  voice  of  Ichabod 
Crane  of  the  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low" one  of  the  best  of  Washington 
Irving's  charming  legends  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley.  Basil  Rathbone  gives  voice 
to  Mr.  Toad  of  the  "Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows" fantasy.  With  these  voices  and 
Disney's  skill,  the  screen  reaches  a 
new  high  in  entertainment.  The  chase 
of  the  Headless  Horseman  is  unex- 
celled in  thrills  and  laughs.  A  film  for 
the  entire  family. 


an  obscure  Moscovite  named  Samskya 
Morschkov.  Samskya,  they  say,  sent  the 
first  message  to  Ivan  the  "Terrible  in  1550. 
which  said:  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little 
Tsar!"  What  a  brazen  per-,  shall  we  say, 
verication!  Their  own  reference  books 
show  that  Morschkov  wasn't  even  bom 
until  1600.  Challenged  on  that  score,  one 
of  their  experts  says  that  in  those  days, 
people  could  be  minus  years  old.  But  the 
most  flagrant  and  notorious  misrepresen- 
tation of  which  the  Russians  are  guilty  is 
their  claim  that  a  Slav  first  thought  of 
sex  in  the  Sexth  century.  Previous  to  this, 
they  say,  the  human  race  multiplied  by 
means  of  pollination  —  that  our  present- 
day  method  of  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  life  to  children  dates  back  to  this  in- 
sensible and  highly  unemotional  period. 
And  then  one  night  under  a  full  moon. 


"I  was  making  faces  at  another  kid 
and  suddenly  the  teacher  left  the 


room. 
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they  tell  us,  Igor,  the  Slav  happened  to  be 
lying  in  the  cool,  damp  grass  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  doll  named  Valia,  discussing 
cross-pollination  and  the  pre-Trotsky 
Theory  of  Revolution,  when  an  uncom- 
mon-soft breeze,  smelling  of  honeysuckle 
and  gardenias,  was  wafted  across  the  fer- 
tile valley.  Instinctively,  they  leapt  into 
each  others'  arms.  The  ensuing  exquisite 
thrill  so  titillated  their  emotions  that  two 
very  significant  things  resulted:  the  other 
was  that  all  their  previous  conversation 
was  forgotten,  and  they  lived  happily 
ever  after  as  President  and  Vice  President 
of  The  Society  for  the  Heck  with  the 
Birds  and  Bees.  This  fabulous  tale  is  re- 
told here  only  to  show  the  strange  and 
unfathomable  minds  of  people  who  insist 
that  nothing  ever  happened  in  which  they 
didn't  have  a  hand.  Next,  I  suppose  they'll 
be  taking  credit  for  The  Hereafter.  That, 
I'll  wait  to  hear  after  I'm  gone. 

Oh.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention:  I 
invented  the  Russians!  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  hadn't.  the  end 


reported  out  of  conference,  provided 
mustering- out  pay  of  $100  for  all  service 
under  60  days;  $200  for  service  of  more 
than  60  days  in  the  United  States;  and 
$300  for  more  than  60  days'  service  over- 
seas. 

In  New  York,  Commander  Atherton,  in 
a  press  conference,  renewed  the  plea  for 
a  maximum  of  at  least  $500.  And  the 
Legion's  national  officers  prepared  a  tele- 
gram, which  they  asked  to  have  read  to 
the  members  of  the  House  before  they 
voted  on  the  conference  bill: 

"The  American  Legion  suggests  provi- 
sions of  mustering-out  pay  as  agreed  on 
by  Senate-House  conferees  are  inequi- 
table. 

"The  mustering-out  pay  should  recog- 
nize no  difference  between  foreign  and 
domestic  service.  Legion  has  case  of 
World  War  II  dischargee  with  four  years' 
service  in  continental  United  States,  dis- 
charged for  injuries  during  training  re- 
sulting in  loss  of  both  hands  and  one  eye." 

That  was  Lawrence  Edward  Mahoney, 
of  New  York  City.  He  had  been  a  star 
basketball  player  and  swimmer  in  high 
school,  before  he  joined  the  National 
Guard.  He  joined  "because,  well,  just  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do, 
I  guess.  I  thought  it  would  help.  That  was 
a  long  time  ago." 

After  his  unit.  Company  K,  14th  In- 
fantry, New  York  National  Guard,  was 
federalized  in  1940,  Mahoney  was  sent  to 
Texas.  In  two  years  he  was  a  master  ser- 
geant, assigned  to  train  recruits  in  de- 
molition. Then  it  happened: 

"I  was  showing  the  operation  of  an 
offensive  grenade.  It  must  have  had  a 
defective  fuse.  It  went  off  in  my  hands. 
It  didn't  knock  me  vmconscious  —  but  it 
blinded  me  at  first." 

He  was  in  Camp  Hood  Hospital  for 
five  weeks,  and  the  McCloskey  General 
Hospital  for  four  months.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  —  and  from  the 
Army  —  December  20,  1943.  He  was  given 
his  back  pay  —  and  a  day-coach  ticket  for 
the  trip  home  over  the  long,  dreary  miles 
from  Texas  to  New  York.  His  companion 
was  a  boy  who  had  lost  both  legs  in  for- 
eign service.  Corporal  Joe  Mangan.  No 
attendant,  no  company  but  themselves: 
two  boys,  with  two  legs,  two  hands  and 
three  eyes  between  them. 

When  he  got  home  he  still  needed 
medical  help.  But  he  couldn't  get  it  be- 
cause in  the  month  that  followed  his  re- 
lease, his  army  medical  papers  had  not 
been  released. 

"This  boy  was  in  a  hospital  for  months 
before  his  discharge,"  Commander  Ather- 
ton said.  "What  reason,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  can  be  given  for  not  hav- 
ing the  records  of  such  a  man  up  to  date? 

"The  case  is  appalling." 

But  the  House  had  no  chance  to  hear 
the  Legion's  appeal  — no  chance  to  learn 
about  the  tragic  case  of  Lawrence  Ed- 
ward Mahoney.  Mr.  May  succeeded  in 
gagging  all  effective  debate  on  the  $300 
mustering-out  pay  bill  —  and  he  refused 
to  permit  Rep.  Fred  Busbey  of  Illinois  to 
read  the  Legion's  telegram. 

That  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  strong  minority  in  the  Congress  to  ade- 


A  SURPRISE  ATTACK 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

quate  mustering-out  pay  was  infuriating 
—  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  fortunate 
in  a  way.  It  served  notice  that  all  vet- 
erans' legislation  would  face  opposition. 
The  Legion  had  believed  that  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  could  be  passed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  trouble.  But  now  —  as  a  result  of 
the  rough  sledding  given  mustering-out 
pay  — the  Legion  was  prepared  for  a  battle 
to  the  finish. 

Without  that  warning,  and  the  complete 
mobilization  of  the  Legion's  resources 
which  resulted,  the  GI  Bill  might  have 
been  lost.  Even  so  — even  after  everything 
humanly  possible  had  been  done  to  in- 
sure its  passage  —  it  was  almost  lost  at  the 
last  minute. 

"It's  beginning  to  look  as  though  the 
veteran  were  being  pushed  around  al- 
ready, before  the  war  is  over,"  Francis 
M.  Sullivan,  acting  executive  director  of 
the  Legion's  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, said.  "We're  getting  tired  of  it." 

Bob  Sisson,  chairman  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Committee,  and  executive 
director  of  the  Legion's  special  GI  Bill 
committee  said: 

"If  there's  another  economy  wave 
headed  our  way,  aimed  only  at  the  vet- 
eran —  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  clear 
that  that  is  what  is  happening  —  we'd 
better  prepare  for  a  real  fight  for  the 
GI  Bill." 

Several  members  of  Congress,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  it  slashed 
a  billion  dollars  from  mustering-out  pay, 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  giving  $1,350,- 
000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  charged 
that  "we've  taken  money  from  the  pockets 
of  our  fighting  men  so  that  UNRRA  can 
play  Santa  Claus  to  the  world." 

The  story  had  changed  the  picture  for 
me,  too  —  and  for  Frank  Reilly,  corre- 
spondent for  the  Hearst  Boston  American, 
who  had  covered  the  mustering-out  pay 


fight  with  me.  I  was  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and,  on  instructions  from  our  chief,  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  we  had  devoted 
all  our  time  to  the  day-by-day  develop- 
ments. 

But  May's  threat  made  it  my  personal 
fight  —  and  I  know  that  Frank  Reilly  felt 
the  same  way.  We  believed  in  the  GI  Bill. 
We  believed  it  was  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  readjustment  —  and  we  knew 
that  it  was  urgently  needed.  Through 
Walter  Howey,  one  of  his  chief  editors 
and  advisors,  Mr.  Hearst  offered  all  the 
facilities  of  his  organization  to  help  the 
Legion  insure  passage  of  the  GI  Bill. 

The  late  Tod  Sloan,  political  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald- American,  and  I  con- 
veyed the  offer  to  Commander  Atherton. 
He  accepted  it. 

"Mr.  Hearst  doesn't  expect  any  credit 
for  what  he  is  able  to  do,"  we  told  the 
Commander.  "His  only  interest  is  in  see- 
ing this  bill  passed." 

Later,  when  the  fight  was  over  and  the 
GI  Bill  beccime  law,  the  Legion,  in  public 
resolutions  of  thanks,  revealed  the  help 
that  Mr.  Hearst  had  given.  It  awarded 
him  its  coveted  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

Three  Hearst  men,  Frank  Reilly,  Roy 
Topper,  crack  promotion  manager  of  the 
Herald- American,  and  I  were  assigned  to 
the  Legion's  Washington  Headquarters 
for  the  duration  of  the  Ccimpaign.  We 
functioned  as  aides  in  the  Legion's  Public 
Relations  department.  The  Legionnaires 
accepted  us  completely;  they  made  us  a 
part  of  the  team.  We  sat  in  on  all  con- 
ferences —  we  were  in  the  fight  every 
minute;  and  we  shared  all  the  heartaches 
and  the  joys  of  the  long  campaign. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever. While  we  were  part  of  the  team,  it 
was  the  Legion  that  won  the  fight.  Legion 
men  carried  the  load;  Legion  men  directed 
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the  campaign.  We  did  whatever  we  could 
to  help  under  their  leadership. 

The  mustering-out  pay  campaign  was 
the  spectacular  phase  of  the  Legion's 
efforts  in  December  and  January  of  1943- 
44. 

But  behind  the  scenes,  the  members  of 
the  Legion's  special  GI  Bill  committee 
were  hard  at  work  preparing  the  first 
draft  of  that  measure.  Theirs  was  a  hard, 
tedious  job-and  one  they  performed  with 
amazing  skill  and  speed. 

They  met  first  in  Washington  December 
15,  1943,  and  by  January  6  had  completed 
the  first  draft  of  the  bill.  In  those  weeks 
they  held  an  intensive  series  of  meetings 
with  authoritative  figures  in  every  field 
covered  by  the  bill,  men  in  and  out  of  the 
government.  When  their  task  was  done, 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  bill  were  com- 
pleted —  never  to  be  changed  or  aban- 
doned through  six  months  of  continuous 
struggle.  There  were  slight  changes  and 
amendments,  to  be  sure  —  compromises 
on  detaUs  that  at  times  seemed  heart- 
breaking. But  never  at  any  time  was  the 
main  objective  of  the  bill  forgotten;  never 
was  it  sacrificed  to  expediency,  never 
yielded  to  any  opposition. 

The  bill  provided  for: 

1.  Adequate  hospitalization. 

2.  Prompt  settlement  of  disability 
claims. 

3.  Review  of  discharges  (a  provision 
that  was  to  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant.) 

4.  Mustering-out  pay.  (Eliminated  from 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  following  its  enact- 
ment separately  by  Congress.) 

5.  Educational  opportunity. 

6.  Vocational  and  on-the-job  training. 

7.  An  effective  Veterans"  Employment, 
or  Placement  Service. 

8.  Readjustment  allowances  (unem- 
ployment compensation.) 

9.  Loans  to  aid  the  veteran  in  purchas- 
ing a  home,  farm  or  small  business. 

10.  Concentration  of  all  veterans'  func- 
tions in  the  Veterans  Administration, 
which  was  given  top  priority,  second  only 


to  the  ai-med  forces,  in  obtaining  the  per- 
sonnel needed  for  efficient  operation. 

That  was  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  That 
was  the  rock  bottom.  That  much,  the 
Legion  said,  must  be  passed.  Its  basic 
principle  and  purpose  was  expressed  by 
Harry  Colmery,  Past  National  Command- 
er, who  more  than  once  worked  all  night 
to  draft  the  bill. 

"The  American  Legion  proposed  this 
bill  first  because  we  believed  it  to  be  the 
duty,  the  responsibility  and  the  desire 
of  our  grateful  people  to  see  to  it  that 
those  who  served  actively  in  the  armed 
services  in  this  war  not  only  should  not 
be  penalised  as  a  result  of  their  war  serv- 
ice, but  also  that  upon  their  return  to 
civil  life  they  should  be  aided  in  reaching 
that  position  which  they  might  normally 
have  expected  to  achieve  had  the  war 
not  interrupted  their  careers. 

"And  second,  we  urge  its  enactment  as 
sound  national  policy,  for  the  good  of  the 
nation." 

Opportunity.  That  was  the  keynote  of 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  no  "treasury 
raid"  on  behalf  of  the  veterans. 

"The  burden  of  war,"  Harry  Colmery 
said,  "falls  on  the  citizen  soldier,  who  has 
gone  forth,  overnight,  to  become  the 
armored  hope  of  humanity." 

But  the  citizen  soldier,  when  the  war 
ended  for  him  became  a  citizen  again.  He 
had  to  compete  with  other  citizens  who 
had  not  gone  to  war;  citizens  who  had  been 
working  at  their  jobs  while  he  was  fight- 
ing. The  Legion,  through  the  GI  Bill,  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  citizen  soldiers,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  pursuits  of  normal  civil  life 
equal  to  that  of  those  who  had  stayed 
home 

The  Legion  wanted  no  be-ribboned 
apple-peddlers  after  World  War  II.  It  had 
seen  too  many  of  those  after  the  other 
war.  It  knew  you  couldn't  eat  medals 
and  ribbons. 

"Never  again,"  Harry  Colmery  said,  "do 
we  want  to  see  the  honor  and  glory  of 
our  nation  fade  to  the  extent  that  her 


men  of  arms,  with  despondent  heart  and 
palsied  limb,  totter  from  door  to  door, 
bowing  their  souls  to  the  fi'ozen  bosom  of 
reluctant  charity." 

That  was  our  bill — and  I  know  my 
Legionnaire  friends  will  forgive  me  if  I, 
who  could  never  be  one  of  them,  who 
only  stood  in  the  sidelines  to  help  where 
I  could — use  the  possessive  pronoun 
"our."  I  can  never  think  of  it  in  any 
other  way. 

But  the  completed  bill  needed  a  name; 
a  name  to  fire  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
ca; a  name  that  would  be  a  fighting  slogan 
in  itself.  Jack  Cejnar,  the  Legion's  acting 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  gave  it  that. 

"It's  a  bill  of  rights,"  Jack,  shrewd 
former  newspaperman  who  knows  the 
public  pulse,  said,  the  day  after  John 
Stelle's  committee  had  finished  the  first 
draft.    His  eyes  lighted  at  the  words. 

"That's  it,"  he  almost  shouted.  "The 
GI  Bill  of  Rights!" 

The  name  was  something  close  to 
genius.  It  was  short,  punchy,  easily 
grasped.  It  told  the  whole  story — and  it 
became  a  fighting  slogan  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  the  official  records  of  Congress, 
the  measure  was  the  "Servicemen's  Read- 
adjustment  Act  of  1944."  But  to  millions  of 
AmericanSj  to  the  parents,  wives,  sweet- 
hearts and  friends  of  the  veterans,  and  to 
the  veterans  themselves,  it  was  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights — then  and  ever  afterward. 

It  was  not  a  hastily  prepared  measure. 
Before  the  educational  provisions  wore 
written,  the  Legion  had  conferred  with 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  other  leading  educational 
groups. 

Into  the  title  on  loans  went  the  sug- 
gestions of  real  estate  associations,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  leading  bankers 
and  other  important  financial  organiza- 
tions. But  the  man  behind  the  loan  pro- 
vision, the  man  who  prompted  it  and 
fought  for  it,  was  Bob  McCurdy  of  Pasa- 
dena, California.  It  was  not,  in  its  final 
form,  exactly  as  he  wanted  it.  But  Bob, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  there  at  all. 

Outstanding  help  came  from  Stan 
Rector,  then  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of 
Employment  Security  Agencies,  an  official 
group  representing  the  States,  and  from 
the  late  Bob  Leach,  president  of  Unem- 
ployment Benefit  Advisors,  an  unofficial 
firm  working  closely  with  the  state  agen- 
cies and  with  private  employers,  an  or- 
ganization which  Stan  Rector  has  headed 
since  Bob  Leach  died. 

They  were  on  the  team,  too.  Stan 
worked  long  hours  with  the  Legion  com- 
mittee, and  with  Harry  Colmery  in  par- 
ticular, in  preparing  the  titles  on  Veterans' 
Placement,  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

The  state  representatives — and  the 
Legion  as  well — were  determined  that 
veteran's  placement,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  educational  opportunities 
should  be  set  up  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  existing  state  systems.  They  were 
determined  that  the  veterans  should  not 
become  entangled  in  new,  costly  and  con- 
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fusing  federal  bureaucracies  and  agencies. 

"We  were  particularly  concerned."  Stan 
said,  "over  employment.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment had  'borrowed'  the  state  employ- 
ment services,  but  the  States  were  anxious 
to  get  them  back.  We  didn't  want  any- 
thing in  the  bill  that  would  make  that 
more  difficult." 

And,  through  a  long,  and  at  times  dis- 
couraging fight,  that  principle  was  ad- 
hered to. 

After  all  that  mass  of  material  had  been 
gathered  from  experts  in  and  out  of  the 
Legion,  the  Legion's  committee  faced  the 
task  of  studying  it,  and  selecting  from  it 
the  principles  that  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  GI  Bill. 

The  members  of  the  Legion's  commit- 
tee themselves  were  not  always  in  agree- 
ment at  first,  and  several  ardent  discus- 
sions resulted.  But  the  discussions  were 
always  quickly  settled  in  a  spirit  of  splen- 
did team  work  —  exemplified  by  Bob 
McCurdy,  who,  after  arguing  strongly 
over  one  point,  suddenly  gave  in,  saying: 

"How  foolish  it  is  to  argue!" 

But  it  was  Harry  Colmery  who.  in  the 
end,  did  the  seemingly  super-human  task 
of  taking  the  material  selected  by  the 
committee,  and  drafting  it  in  the  form  of 
a  bill.  As  John  Stelle  said: 

"Harry  Colmery  jelled  all  our  ideas 
into  words." 

Colmery's  hand  wrote  the  bill  — Stelle 
was  the  driver  who  led  the  fight  for  its 
passage. 

The  Legion,  and  its  special  committee, 
were  well  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  it  faced  in  seeking  enactment  of  the 
bill.  It  was  an  "omnibus  bill,"  incorporat- 
ing many  topics,  many  aspects  of  the  vet- 
eran's problem. 

"No  such  all-inclusive  omnibus  bill  has 
ever  passed  Congress,"  the  Legion  was 
told.  "Your  bill  will  be  lost  in  committee 
jecdousies  and  jurisdictional  strife.  Tear 
it  apart  —  submit  it  piece  by  piece,  and 
you'll  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  it 
through." 

The  problem  of  committee  jealousies 
was  a  very  real  one,  particularly  in  the 
House.  Normally,  the  educational  provi- 
sions should  have  gone  to  the  House 
Committe  on  Education;  home,  farm  and 
business  loans  to  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee;  readjustment  al- 
lowances (unemployment  compensation) 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  most 
powerful  committee  in  the  House;  and  the 
sections  providing  for  review  of  dis- 
charges, a  purely  military  afifair,  to  the 
Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittees. 

Congressional  committees  are  tradi- 
tionally jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and 
jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  those  commit- 
tee problems,  many  members  of  Congress 
had  introduced  their  own  pet  measures 
for  veterans'  rehabilitation.  There  were, 
it  was  estimated,  more  than  640  bills  be- 
fore Congress  treating  with  some  phase 
of  the  problem,  many  of  them  related  to 
various  aspects  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  President  himself,  on  July  29,  and 
again  in  October,  had  spoken  of  veterans' 
needs,  and  had  suggested  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  GI  Bill.  But,  until  the 
Legion  wrapped  the  entire  program  into 
a  single  package,  until  the  Legion  began 
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CITY  ZONE  


its  historic  fight  for  the  GI  Bill,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  translate  those 
various  proposals  into  law. 

The  Legion  had  no  intention  of  tearing 
the  bill  apart.  To  do  so  would  have  vio- 
lated the  very  heart  of  the  Legion's  policy: 
that  the  problems  of  the  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans was  a  unified  problem;  one  that 
had  to  be  treated  by  one  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  by  a  single 
governmental  agency,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Each  veteran  was  a  single,  living  being. 
You  couldn't  tear  him  up  and  scatter  him 
about  Washington.  And  to  permit  a  kalei- 
doscope of  conflicting  and  confusing  gov- 
ernment bureaus  to  administer  to  his 
problems  would  only  have  repeated  the 
fiasco  that  followed  World  War  L  There 
had  to  be  one  place  the  veteran  could  go 
for  an  answer  to  all  his  problems  —  and 
one  bill  to  assure  concerted,  uniform  pro- 
vision for  his  needs. 

Through  all  those  conflicting  influences 
of  committee  jurisdiction,  of  the  pride  of 
individual  Congi-essmen  in  their  pet 
measures,  the  Legion's  committee  had  to 
steer  a  difficult,  tortuous  path.  It  had  to 
prove  that  the  veteran's  interests  would 
best  be  served  by  concentrating  on  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  —  a  job  calling  for  the 
highest  diplomacy  at  times. 

"It's  a  wonder,"  Frank  Sullivan  said 
later,  "that  the  State  Department  didn't 
grab  us  all  for  their  top-notch  diplomats. 
After  that  job,  international  affairs  would 
have  looked  easy." 

Amazingly  enough,  only  one  Congress- 
man carried  a  jurisdictional  fight  to  the 
floor  of  the  House:  Graham  A.  Barden, 
of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education.  Even  then,  his 
objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Legislation  tak- 
ing jurisdiction,  as  it  was  a  reflection  of 
an  honest  belief  that  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  proposed  by  his  commit- 
tee were  superior.  The  Legion  did  not 
agree,  particularly   with  a  provision  in 


the  Barden  bill  placing  control  of  vet- 
erans' education  in  a  new  federal  bureau. 
In  the  end,  the  Legion's  opinion  prevailed, 
though  Mr.  Barden  offered  several 
amendments  to  the  GI  Bill  which  were 
accepted  by  the  House  when  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, by  John  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Legislation,  and 
Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  the  following  day,  by  Senator  Bennett 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the 
veterans'  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Legion's  first 
National  Commander,  with  Senators  Tom 
Connally  of  Texas,  David  I.  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  Walter  F.  George  of 
Georgia,  Owen  Brewster  of  Maine,  Chan 
Gurney  of  South  Dakota,  Scott  W.  Lucas 
and  C.  Wayland  Brooks  of  Illinois,  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  and  Hattie 
M.  Caraway  of  Arkansas  as  co-sponsors. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
Bennett  Clark  for  the  unflagging  zeal 
with  which  he  fought  for  the  GI  Bill 
until  it  was  passed.  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  Bennett  Clark  that  the  bill  had 
such  clear  sailing  in  the  Senate  —  for  he 
took  the  lead  in  reconciling  the  many 
views  of  individual  Senators  in  that  body. 
He  never  quit,  never  eased  up,  until  the 
GI  Bill  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

"Into  this  master  plan  for  federal  vet- 
erans' legislation,"  the  Legion  said  in  a 
press  release  announcing  introduction  of 
the  bill,  "The  American  Legion  has  writ- 
ten the  lessons  of  its  25  years  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  every  problem  of 
rehabilitating  ex-servicemen." 

Meanwhile,  the  Legion  was  mobilizing 
all  its  forces  in  anticipation  of  the  fight 
we  were  sure  would  develop.  The  Na- 
tional Legionnaire  sounded  the  keynote 
of  that  fight: 

"Let  the  members  of  Congress  know 
that  every  one  of  the  Legion's  1,250,000 
members  are  behind  this  bill.  Let  every 
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Congressman  know  that  the  Legion  de- 
mands its  passage,  and  that  Legionnaires 
will  not  forget  those  who  fail  them  in 
this  vital  issue. 

"We  need  the  help  of  every  American 
citizen." 

We  knew  that  the  story  of  the  GI  Bill 
had  to  be  carried  to  every  State,  every 
town,  every  family  in  America.  And, 
working  under  Jack  Cejnar's  direction, 
we  prepared  the  tools  to  do  that:  tools 
which  were  wielded  by  Legionnaires 
throughout  the  country. 

We  recorded  a  series  of  one-minute 
radio  "spot  announcements,"  containing 
messages  from  wounded  sailors,  soldiers 
and  marines  —  and  from  the  National 
Commander.  More  than  400  of  these  were 
distributed  to  the  Departments,  and  by 
them  to  local  Posts,  who  "sold"  them  to 
their  radio  stations. 

From  coast  to  coast,  those  announce- 
ments filled  the  air,  telling  over  and  over 
again  the  story  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  needs  of  the  men  and  women  who 
were  fighting  for  America. 

More  than  125  two-minute  motion  pic- 
ture "trailers"  were  prepared  as  well  — 
Roy  Topper  worked  hard  and  long  at 
these  and  the  radio  announcements  — with 
pictures  of  the  fighting  at  Salerno  and 
Tarawa.  They  closed  with  compelling  ap- 
peals for  public  backing  for  the  bill. 
These,  too,  were  used  by  local  Posts,  and 
were  given  broad  and  effective  use  in 
local  theaters. 

Every  aspect  of  the  bill  was  covered  in 


news  releases,  sent  iio  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  press  coop- 
eration was  tremendous.  Hundreds  of 
newspapers  printed  blanks,  urging  their 
readers  to  fill  them  out  and  send  them 
to  their  Congressmen.  Editorial  support 
was  almost  universal,  finding  its  expres- 
sion in  terms  such  as  these: 

"Sensible,  fair  and  workable."  "This  bill 
seems  to  us  to  be  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciples and  to  deserve  public  support." 
"The  country  is  glad  to  see  such  a  bill." 
"Every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  should  vigorously  support  The 
American  Legion  s  campaign  for  a  'GI  Bill 
of  Rights'  for  simple  justice  for  America's 
fighting  men."  "An  enlightened  approach 
to  the  veteran's  problem."  "It  is  built  on 
fairness  and  need."  "The  program  should 
be  enacted  quickly." 

On  the  walls  of  one  of  the  biggest  rooms 
in  the  Washington  headquarters,  we 
mounted  a  huge  chart,  bearing  the  name 
of  every  Senator  and  Congressman,  listed 
by  States,  and  we  began  a  running  poll  of 
Congressional  opinion. 

Frank  Reilly  conducted  the  poll.  Day 
after  day,  he  sat  at  a  telephone  in  Legion 
headquarters,  calling  the  House  and 
Senate  Office  Buildings. 

"Hello,  Senator,"  he'd  say.  "We  are 
making  a  survey  of  opinion  on  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  Would  you  tell  me  how  you 
stand  on  it?" 

When  he  had  his  answer,  Frank  would 
go  to  the  chart,  and  make  a  crayon  mark 
classifying  the  legislator  as  "Yes,"  "No." 


or  "Doubtful."  Frank  kept  at  that  grind 
day  after  day.  He  came  to  hate  that  tele- 
phone. 

But  the  chart  was  the  yardstick  by 
which  we  measured  the  progress  of  our 
campaign.  Gradually,  as  Frank  completed 
it,  it  began  to  reveal  an  undercurrent  of 
opposition  to  the  GI  Bill  —  an  undercur- 
rent that  was  confined  to  a  minority  of 
Congress,  but  was  none  the  less  deep- 
seated  and  dangerous. 

Every  afternoon,  we  had  a  council  of 
war  before  the  chart;  John  Stelle,  Frank 
Sullivan,  Bob  Sisson,  Sam  Rorex,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
chanced  to  be  present;  Jack  Cejnar,  Frank 
Reilly,  Roy  Topper  and  I.  Frank  Reilly 
would  report: 

"I'm  running  into  some  resistance  in 
.  .  ."  he'd  name  a  State,  perhaps  two  or 
three. 

Stelle,  Sullivan,  Sission  and  the  others 
had  just  come  back  from  the  Capitol, 
where  they'd  been  doing  their  "Fuller 
brush  act,"  going  from  door  to  door,  fight- 
ing, cajoling,  pleading  for  votes.  Perhaps 
they'd  challenge  Frank's  report. 

"I  saw  Senator  X,"  John  Stelle  would 
say.  "He's  for  us." 

Frank  Reilly  would  shake  his  head. 

"When  I  telephoned  him,"  he  would 
reply,  "he  was  hesitant." 

Stelle  and  the  others  might  argue  for 
a  moment.  But  we  couldn't  take  chances. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  about  where  a 
member  of  either  House  stood,  we  had 
to  mark  him  off  as  questionable. 
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At  the  end  of  the  conference,  each 
night,  telegrams  would  go  out  to  Legion 
officials  in  the  States,  or  districts,  in  which 
the  doubtful  votes  were  found.  The  tele- 
grams would  giv'e  names,  and  urge  the 
local  Legion  forces  to  direct  a  flood  of 
public  opinion  against  the  hesitant  legis- 
lator. 

Sometimes  the  Legion  officers  back 
home  would  challenge  us.  They'd  send 
back  a  wire,  saying: 

'"Entire  Congressional  delegation  prom- 
ised support  of  GI  Bill." 

But  we  couldn't  take  chances  with 
promises  such  as  that.  It  was  easy  for  a 
Congressman  to  make  promises  to  people 
who  might  be  a  thousand  miles  away  — 
promises  he  might  not  keep.  We  had  to 
go  by  the  chart.  So  new  wires  would  go 
out  —  and  the  Congressmen  would  begin 
to  hear  from  the  folks  back  home.  The 
truth  was  that,  when  the  chips  were 
down,  it  was  the  Legionnaires  back  home 
—  the  Departments  and  Posts  —  that  sup- 
plied the  drive  that  insured  passage  of 
the  bill.  It  was  their  victory. 

Sometimes,  a  member  of  Congress 
would  grow  resentful  of  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  by  his  constituents:  would  pro- 
test against  "the  powerful  Legion  lobby," 
and  against  what  often  was  called  "pres- 
sure tactics.'"  But  those  protests  were 
quickly  answered  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  itself.  Rep.  Fred  Busbey  of  Illinois 
was  one  of  those  who  defended  the  Legion, 
saying: 

"I  do  not  know  what  they  have  refer- 
ence to  by  that  'powerful  lobby,'  unless 
it  may  have  been  the  energy  that  has 
been  displayed  by  members  of  The 
Americain  Legion  in  behalf  of  the  men 
and  women  serving  our  country  in  this 
war." 

Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  added: 

'"With  reference  to  calling  it  a  lobby, 
.  .  .  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  all-over-the- 
country  lobby." 

She  was  right,  of  course.  All  we  had  to 
do  was  carry  the  story  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  people.  They  did  the  rest. 

The  bill  had  powerful  support,  apart 
from  the  public.  General  Frank  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  gave 
it  his  wholehearted  approval.  Through- 
out the  country  city  councils,  legislatures 
and  other  public  and  private  groups 
adopted  resolutions  urging  its  passage. 

The  weight  of  America's  educational 
experts  was  thrown  behind  it  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  when  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, appeared  before  the  sub- committee 
of  the  Senate  finance  committee,  repre- 
senting 21  leading  educational  associations. 

"The  United  States  Government  has  a 
grave  responsibility  to  offer  educational 
advantages  to  the  members  of  the  armed 
services  after  this  war,"  he  said.  "This 
is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those  whose 
education  has  been  so  rudely  interrupted. 

''In  that  respect,  we  agree  emphatically 
with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

"Each  man  should  be  permitted  to  se- 
lect the  type  of  education  he  desires.  In 
that  we  agree  with  this  bill. 

"It  is  important,  too,  that  students  be 
allowed  to  select  their  own  educational 
institutions  in  accordance  with  their  own 
requirements.  We  are  emphatically  in  ac- 


cord with  that  provision  of  the  bill,  too." 

But  powerful  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
mobilizing,  as  well. 

The  Army  and  Navy  objected  to  some 
provisions,  particularly  to  a  section  es- 
tablishing a  board  to  review  the  nature 
of  discharges  —  a  thing,  the  military  rep- 
resentatives said,  which  had  never  been 
permitted. 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  inclusion 
of  that  provision  in  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  story  of  Ray    is  part  of 

that  reason.  Ray  enlisted  as  an  apprentice 
seaman  in  the  Navy  the  day  after  Pearl 


'That's  a  silly  question.  Of  course 
she  was  unhappy  — she  ivas  married, 
wasn't  she?" 
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Harbor.  He  was  sent  to  training  school, 
and  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Quincy. 

On  October  14,  1942,  Rear  Admiral 
Randall  Jacobs,  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, sent  a  letter  to  Ray's  father.  It  read: 

'"The  Navy  Department  deeply  regrets 
to  inform  you  that  your  son,  Raymond, 
seaman,  second  class,  was  wounded  as 
the  result  of  enemj'  action  while  attached 
to  the  U.S.S.  Quincy,  August  9,  1942.  His 
immediate  whereabouts  has  not  been 
determined.'" 

If  Admiral  Jacobs  did  not  know  where 
Ray  was,  someone  else  did.  He  was  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  San  Diego. 
On  January  25,  1943,  someone  from  the 
hospital  wrote  the  father: 

"Your  son,  Raymond,  has  been  a  pa- 
tient in  the  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
a  nervous  disability  since  October  14.  [A 
strange  coincidence  of  dates.] 

"This  is  to  advise  you  that  he  appeared 
before  a  board  of  medical  survey  on 
January  14,  1943,  and  that  his  discharge 
from  the  service  has  been  recommended." 

Ray's  discharge  was  dated  February 
23,  1943.  It  said  that  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  as  "undesirable." 

Just  that.  Undesirable.  He  had  com- 
mitted an  unforgivable  breach  of  disci- 
pline. Wounded,  his  nerves  wracked  by 
the  hell  of  war,  he  had  wanted  to  see  his 
folks  at  home.  He  had  gone  AWOL  from 


the  hospital  while  awaiting  the  discharge 
he  knew  he  was  to  get. 

For  that  he  was  branded  as  "undesir- 
able"! 

Another  letter,  from  Admiral  Jacobs  to 
Rep.  Rogers,  explained: 

"This  man  is  not  entitled  to  an  honor- 
able discharge  certificate,  which  is  given 
as  a  testimonial  of  fidelity  and  obedience. 

"This  discharge  was  the  type  of  dis- 
charge his  record  warranted. 

"The  bureau  is  without  authority  to 

alter  its  records  to  show  that   

served  honorably  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service." 

Because  a  sick  boy  —  who  was  to  be 
discharged  anyway  —  wanted  to  see  the 
folks  back  home,  he  was  to  carry  the 
stigma  of  "undesirable"  throughout  his 
life!  Absentees  in  war  industries  suffered 
no  such  blackballing  for  life.  Real  de- 
serters in  the  services  were  given  trials. 
But  Ray  was  automatically  and  perma- 
nently "undesirable." 

Ray's  case  was  not  an  isolated  one. 
There  were  thousands  like  it.  Nor  was  it 
confined  to  the  Navy.  The  Army  did 
things  like  that,  too:  condemned  combat 
heroes  to  go  through  life  under  a  cloud, 
without  the  veteran  s  most  precious  pos- 
session, his  honorable  discharge. 

A  man  court-martialed  for  a  serious 
offense;  a  man  given  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, might  appeal.  But  these  men, 
given  intermediate  "administrative"  dis- 
charges, a  type  called  "blue"  by  the  Army, 
neither  honorable  nor  dishonorable,  could 
not. 

On  March  9,  after  representatives  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  had  appeared 
before  Congressional  committees  to  op- 
pose this  and  other  sections  of  the  bill, 
John  Stelle  invited  their  representatives 
to  meet  with  the  Legion  at  the  Legion's 
headquarters  in  Washington.  He  specified 
that  they  come  prepared  to  reach  a  defi- 
nite agreement  on  all  disputed  sections 
of  the  bill. 

The  conference  lasted  for  more  than 
six  hours.  At  last  the  Army  and  Navy 
representatives  —  fifteen  officers  in  all  — 
started  to  get  up. 

''We'll  have  to  confer  with  our  superi- 
ors," they  said. 

John  Stelle  exploded. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  his  face  purple, 
his  fist  pounding  the  table,  "our  under- 
standing was  that  you  would  come  here 
with  authority  to  reach  a  decision.  If  I  had 
known  that  you  didn't  have  that  author- 
ity, I  wouldn't  have  wasted  the  time  of 
my  committee  here  tonight. 

"The  provisions  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing are  important  to  the  men  who  have 
been  fighting  our  battles.  The  American 
Legion  proposes  to  see  that  this  bill  is 
passed  —  and  passed  as  it  stands." 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

But  the  Legion  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  provision  for  review  of  discharges 
alone.  The  GI  Bill  was  so  draxted  that  its 
benefits  applied  to  all  those  discharged 
"under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able." The  Army  and  Navy  had  opposed 
that,  too.  They  wanted  it  to  apply  only 
to  those  discharged  "under  honorable 
conditions." 

But  they  accepted  the  Legion's  posi- 
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tion  on  honorable  discharges,  as  well. 

The  most  amazing  —  and  the  earliest  — 
opposition  came  from  the  Washington 
representatives  of  smaller  veteran's  or- 
ganizations —  organizations  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  little  more  than  a 
third  that  of  The  American  Legion. 

On  February  16,  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Millard  W. 
Rice,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
Frank  Haley,  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart:  and  W.  M.  Floyd,  National 
Commander  of  the  Regular  Veterans  Or- 
ganization, sent  a  joint  open  letter  oppos- 
ing the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Bennett  Champ  Clark, 
and  it  began: 

"Everything  that  glitters  is  not  gold." 

It  continued: 

"Your  committee  and  the  Congress  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  a 
serious  question  in  the  minds  of  some 
veterans'  groups  as  to  whether  the  so- 
called  GI  Bill  of  Rights  ...  is  a  sound 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  problems 
and  needs  of  World  War  II  veterans. 

"Our  nation's  first  responsibility  should 
be  to  those  who  have  suffered  physical 
and  or  mental  handicaps  by  reason  of 
military  or  naval  service.  "  It  called  upon 
Congress  "not  to  be  stampeded  into  hasty 


and  possible  unwise  legislation,"  and 
concluded: 

"Let  us  not  have  another  example  of 
"act  in  haste  and  repent  in  leisure"." 

It  was  a  stunning,  incredible  letter. 

Incredible  that  The  American  Legion 
should,  even  by  implication,  be  accused 
of  overlooking  the  needs  of  disabled 
veterans. 

The  Legion  which,  alone,  had  made  the 
fight  for  mustering- out  pay:  had  made 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  misery, 
the  delay  and  neglect  suffered  by  dis- 
abled veterans  after  their  discharge: 
which  had  presented  the  story  of  that 
"national  disgrace"'  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country:  which  had  placed  their 
needs  before  everything  else,  before  the 
GI  Bill,  before  every  other  consideration! 

The  implication  that  The  American 
Legion  had  forgotten  its  disabled  com- 
rades was,  to  me,  outrageous. 

But  the  letter  served  one  unfortunate 
purpose.  It  gave  an  excuse  to  those  in 
Congress  who  were  opposed  to  doing 
anything  for  the  veteran  —  gave  them  en- 
couragement, and  a  show  of  reason  for 
making  their  opposition  more  open,  vocal 
and  effective. 

"See,"  they  could  and  did  say,  "even 
the  veterans  oppose  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  " 
(Continued  Next  Month) 
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undergoing  a  revolution  under  the  skills 
of  science.  Other  elements  are  carefully 
plucked  from  the  atomic  table  and  put 
into  new  glass  formulas.  One  company 
alone,  Corning  Glass  Works,  developed 
50,000  different  formulas. 

One  of  them  gives  the  Vycor  brand 
glasses  which  withstand  the  ice-and- 
molten-metal  test.  These  glasses  are  96 
per  cent  silica,  as  close  to  pure  sand  as 
glass  makers  have  been  able  to  get.  They 
stand  the  shock  of  temperature  change 
because  of  their  extremely  low  coefficient 
of  expansion. 

This  glass  distributes  heat  evenly,  and 
is  used  in  some  gas  ranges  as  a  smooth 
plate  to  protect  the  burners  and  to  keep 
small  pans  from  tipping  over.  A  cover  of 
Vycor  brand  glass  on  a  small  electric  grill 
gives  you  a  good  cooking  surface,  and 
still  protects  the  heating  element.  Cold 
water  accidentally  spilled  on  the  hot  glass 
just  sizzles  but  can't  do  a  whit  of  damage. 

Glass  is  supposed  to  shed  water.  But 
"thirsty  glass"  loves  to  drink  in  moisture. 
Put  a  damp  finger  on  this  glass,  and  your 
finger  sticks  to  it.  It's  thirsty  because  it's 
filled  with  tiny  holes,  about  a  fifth  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It's  so 
porous  that  a  piece  big  enough  to  be  cov- 
ered by  your  finger  and  thumb  has  more 
than  2,000  square  inches  of  surface  area. 

This  thirsty  glass  is  the  Vycor  brand 
glass  at  an  earlier  stage.  At  first  the  glass 
is  soft  and  easily  worked.  Then  when  cer- 
tain fluxes  are  leached  out,  it  becomes 
porous  or  thirsty.  When  it"s  heated,  the 
thirsty  glass  shrinks  evenly,  closing  up 
all  the  holes,  and  becomes  the  tough 
Vycor  brand  glass.  Thirsty  glass  itself 
promises  to  become  useful  in  taking 
moisture  out  of  the  air,  in  drying  gases, 
and  possibly  as  a  filter  to  trap  viruses, 
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the  tiniest  of  all  disease  organisms. 

Glass,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  the 
best  electrical  insulators.  But  readers 
probably  soon  will  be  able  to  buy  a  glass 
coffee  maker  that  turns  this  idea  com- 
pletely upside  down.  This  percolator  is  an 
invisible  glass  stove  all  by  itself.  Corning 
tested  the  first  experimental  models  this 
spring. 

This  new  percolator  is  a  good  strong 
glass  coated  on  the  bottom  with  a  skin 
of  metallic  oxide  only  15  millionths  of  an 
inch  thick.  You  can  see  through  this  skin. 
It  conducts  electricity,  but  resists  enough 
to  get  hot,  fast.  Water  starts  to  bubble 
in  50  seconds,  and  the  glass  works  up  a 
temperature  of  660  degrees.  The  bowl 
rests  on  a  plastic  base,  touching  contact 
points  to  bring  in  the  current  from  a  wall 
plug  when  a  safety  switch  is  tripped.  The 
electric  skin  is  tougher  than  the  glass, 
and  the  whole  percolator  is  simplicity  it- 
self to  wash  and  clean. 

From  electric  glass  you  may  some  day 
have  wall  panels  to  heat  bathrooms,  or 
even  transparent  electric  toasters.  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Company  researchers 
made  automobile  windshields  of  electric 
glass  for  easy  de-icing  during  winter. 
They  worked,  but  you  have  to  have  an 
alternating  current  generator.  This  glass 
is  being  used  in  the  wheel  room  of  a 
steamship  on  Alaska  runs,  and  in  airport 
control  towers  to  ground  electrical 
charges  generated  by  stray  radio  fre- 
quency waves. 

Glass  from  another  magical  Corning 
formula  captures  pictures,  in  colors  and 
with  three-dimensional  effect.  It  prints 
photographs  that  run  all  the  way  through 
the  solid  clear  glass.  They  won't  fade,  wilt 
or  tear.  Portraits  look  warm  and  life- 
like. Landscape  scenes  can  be  given  a 
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natural  depth  effect.  You  can  have  gob- 
lets or  dinner  plates  with  your  favorite 
picture  or  your  initials  printed  inside  the 
glass.  Or  cocktail  trays  with  a  photo- 
graphic scene  inside. 

This  is  photo-sensitive  glass.  Its  secret 
lies  in  invisible  metallic  oxides  dissolved 
in  the  glass  during  its  manufacture.  Print- 
ing a  picture  is  easy.  The  negative  is 
placed  on  the  glass  and  ultraviolet  light 
is  shined  through.  The  glass  still  looks 
perfectly  transparent  when  the  negative 
is  removed.  But  when  the  glass  is  heated 
in  an  oven,  the  picture  develops  inside 
and  through  the  glass.  The  length  of  ex- 
posure to  ultraviolet  determines  how 
deep  each  portion  of  the  picture  will  pene- 
trate into  the  glass. 

This  glass  is  the  latest  word  in  indirect 
lighting.  Pictures  of  a  fine  mesh  or  screen 
are  printed  inside  panels  of  the  glass.  The 
screen  appears  as  criss-crossing  opales- 
cent lines  running  through  the  ^gth  inch 
thick  glass.  Each  square  or  cell  becomes 
a  channel  for  light  rays.  Hold  this  glass 
up  to  a  light,  and  the  rays  are  channeled 
straight  through  the  cells.  But  turn  the 
panel  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  more, 
and  the  direct  rays  are  diffused  inside 
each  square.  The  light  reaching  your  eyes 
is  soft  and  diffused,  without  glare. 

These  panels  cover  light  bulbs  and 
fluorescent  lamps  recessed  in  the  ceiling. 
Light  shines  directly  down  on  the  kitchen 
table  or  office  desk.  But  to  anyone  look- 
ing at  the  light  from  an  angle,  the  pane 
is  a  soft  white  opal.  The  panel  of  Fota- 
Lite  Glass  protects  the  bulb  from  dirt 
and  dust,  and  can  be  cleaned  easily. 


Glass  research  men  are  outwitting  sun- 
light, too.  Ultraviolet  light  streaming 
through  a  window  causes  fading  of  many 
kinds  of  material.  But  99.98  per  cent  of 
the  U.  V.  light  is  soaked  up  by  the  Golden 
Plate  Glass  of  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass 
Co. 

If  you  use  a  sun-lamp,  you  want  glass 
that  transmits  ultraviolet.  And  one  of 
Coming's  Vycor  brand  glasses  lets  about 
80  per  cent  of  it  through  —  about  a  third 
more  than  other  special  ultraviolet 
glasses.  It  doesn't  solarize  or  get  tired  on 
the  job.  Result,  more  efficient  sun-tan 
lamps  or  germicidal  lamps  emitting  ultra- 
violet light  to  kill  bacteria  in  the  air. 

Other  special  glasses  block  out  or 
transmit  the  infrared  or  heat  rays  of  the 
sun.  For  coolness  in  rooms  with  big  win- 
dows and  sun  exposure,  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company  developed  Solex, 
which  lets  in  less  than  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  solar  heat.  Interiors  of  rooms  are 
said  to  be  10  to  20  per  cent  cooler.  The 
glass  window  has  a  restful  greenish  tint. 
In  the  opposite  line  of  duty,  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  produces  a  heat  absorbing 
glass,  now  being  used  in  one  of  the 
houses  heated  by  the  sun's  energy. 

Glass  is  fragile  — most  of  it.  But  special 
heat  tempered  glasses  try  to  imitate  steel 
in  toughness.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  one 
such  glass,  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  so  tough  that  it  will  hamm.er  a 
six-inch  nail  into  a  block  of  wood  with- 
out cracking  or  even  raising  burrs  on 
the  glass. 

Doors  and  shelves  are  made  of  Pitts- 
burgh's heat-tempered  Herculite  Glass, 


which  has  four  to  five  times  the  strength 
of  ordinary  plate  glass.  Carrara  struc- 
tural glass,  from  the  same  company,  is 
used  in  coal  chutes  that  stand  up  better 
than  steel  chutes.  This  glass  now  is  being 
made  in  units,  in  10  different  colors,  for 
easy  installation  in  walls  of  bathrooms 
and  kitchens. 

Fiberglas,  from  Owens  Corning  Fiber- 
glas  Corp.,  is  made  into  curtains  that  can 
be  laundered  in  the  usual  way  to  re- 
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move  ink,  rust  and  lipstick  stains.  Sun- 
light won't  fade  them,  and  they  won't 
burn.  Rot-proof  fiberglas  yarns  make 
tops  for  convertibles  that  won't  balloon, 
stretch,  shrink,  fade  or  mildew.  There  are 
lightweight  fiberglas  tiles  that  absorb 
sound.  Glass  blocks,  for  light  and  beauty, 
are  moving  more  and  more  into  home 
construction.  Each  block  is  hollow,  with 
an  air  space  to  aid  in  insulation. 

Foamglas,  glass  blown  up  into  blocks 
full  of  gas  cells,  provides  lightweight 
insulation  against  cold,  heat  and  moisture. 
Made  by  Pittsburgh-Corning  Corp.,  this 
glass  is  finding  wide  use  for  insulating 
walls  and  roofs,  as  a  foundation  for  homes 
without  basements,  and  as  bottom  in- 
sulation for  radiant  heating  pipes. 

You  can  have  a  mirror  which  is  both 
a  window  and  a  mirror.  Put  it  in  your 
front  door,  and  you  can  see  who's  calling, 
while  the  unsuspecting  friend  or  sales- 
man sees  only  his  own  reflection.  The 
maid  can  glance  into  the  dining  room,  un- 
obsei'ved,  to  learn  when  to  serve  the  next 
course. 

With  it,  you  don't  have  to  open  the 
oven  door  to  see  how  the  roast  is  doing. 
One  stove  maker  sets  this  mirror- window, 
made  by  Libby-Owens-Ford,  into  the 
oven  door.  Switch  on  a  light  inside  the 
oven,  and  you  can  see  your  roast.  When 
the  light  is  off,  the  glass  panel  is  a  per- 
fect mirror.  Whether  the  glass  is  a  mir- 
ror or  window  depends  on  which  side  has 
the  brighter  illumination. 

Glass  and  a  plastic  go  to  sea  now  in 
one-piece  molded  boats  with  hulls  that 
won't  scratch,  scuff,  or  yield  to  fungi, 
termites  or  ship  worms.  Glass  makers 
j  offer  you  folding  glass  for  good  rear  vision 
:  in  convertibles,  glass  springs,  nuts  and 
bolts,  and  glass  weather-stripping  that 
can  be  pushed  into  cracks  around  doors, 
windows  and  screens.  They've  turned 
their  talents  to  mass  production  of  tele- 
vision tubes,  with  machinery,  even  up  to 
the  20-inch  size,  and  now  are  turning 
out  optical  blanks  by  mass  production 
methods. 

If  you  could  make  steel  without  iron, 
you  would  have  something  as  unusual  as 
the  sandless  glass  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  There's  no  silica  or  sand  at  all 
in  this  new  optical  glass.  Tungsten,  tan- 
talum and  lanthanum  oxides  substitute 
1  for  it.  This  glass  is  much  heavier  and 
j  denser  than  silica  glasses.  As  a  lens,  it 
]  bends  light  more.  This  means  you  can 
photograph  a  wider  area  and  get  a  sharp- 
er picture  over  the  entire  area.  It's  espe- 
cially good  for  color  photography. 

But  glass  makers  don't  have  the  corner 
on  new  wonders  with  glass.  Lawrence 
Vita,  a  Long  Island  builder,  liked  Pitts- 
burgh's idea  of  Twindows— Double  glazed 
;  insulating  window.  But  they  are  heavy 
I  and  have  to  be  fixed  in  position,  while 
you  get  ventilation  elsewhere. 

So  he  designed  automatic  windows.  A 
j  flip  of  a  switch  and  the  double-glazed 
;  window  is  raised  or  lowered  into  a  recess 
in  the  wall.  Best  of  all,  a  screen  unrolls 
and  follows  into  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  automatic   windows   could   be  in- 
{  stalled  in  homes  already  built.  Vita  says, 
i  No  more  of  that  semi-annual  chore  of 
exchanging  storm  windows  and  screens. 

I  THE  END 


From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


But  Curly  ''Knows 
What  The  Score  Is"! 

Was  over  at  Doc  Sherman's  drug 
store  yesterday ,  listening  to  the  World 
Series  on  the  radio.  Curly  Lawson 
wanders  in  and  says:  "How  about  a 
chocolate  malted,  Doc?'' 

"Sorry,  Curly,"  says  Doc,  "can't 
make  you  a  malted  for  a  while  yet." 
"What's  the  idea?"  Curly  asks. "Well," 
says  Doc,  "most  of  the  folks  want  to 
hear  the  game  and  the  mixer  makes 
too  much  noise."  Curly  thinks  a  mo- 
ment and  says,  "Okay  with  me,  Doc 
— I'll  take  a  chocolate  soda!" 

This  shows  how  tolerant  folks  can 
be.  Doc  showed  his  respect  for  how  the 
majority  felt;  Curly  was  big  enough 
not  to  insist  on  his  malted  even  though 
he  isn't  fond  of  baseball. 

From  where  I  sit,  willingness  to  re- 
spect the  other  people's  feelings  is 
important  in  a  Democracy.  If  we're 
tolerant  of  a  person's  like  for  baseball 
or  a  glass  of  temperate  beer,  we've 
come  a  long  way  on  the  right  road  .  .  . 
the  road  to  a  better  America,  that  is! 
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WHAT  THE  HECK 
IS  A  NUTRIA? 


NO  TRICK  NAME  for  rabbit,  nutria  is  a  new  fur-bearer  in  our  land 


By  BYRON  W.  DALRYMPLE 


RECENTLY  a  rural  Iowa  youngster  tend- 
ing his  muskrat  trapline  caught  a 
creature  which  neighbors  who  saw  it 
agreed  simply  didn't  exist.  It  looked 
somewhat  like  a  muskrat— but  it  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds! 

Its  fur  was  dark  amber,  its  tail  long, 
round,  and  covered  with  flat  bristles.  It 
made  strange  grunting  noises.  Bared  in 
its  short-eared,  guinea-pig-like  head 
were  four  immense,  reddish-orange  in- 
cisor teeth.  Its  front  legs  were  small  and 
short,  its  hind  legs  long  and  powerful, 
with  webbed  feet.  It  hopped  about  clum- 
sily, quite  unlike  a  muskrat. 

A  local  naturalist  finally  cleared  up  the 
mystery— in  a  way.  It  was,  he  said,  a  coy- 
pu,  or  nutria,  on  its  home  grounds  usually 
called  a  South  American  beaver.  Early 
Spanish  settlers  in  South  America  had 
dubbed  the  animal  "nutria"  because  it 
slightly  resembled  a  European  otter,  and 
nutria  is  Spanish  for  otter.  However,  coy- 
pu  was  correct,  a  native  South  American 
rodent  closely  related  to  the  agouti. 


That  made  everything  just  fine.  In  plain 
English,  now,  what  was  this  furry  Latin 
whatzis  doing  in  an  Iowa  swamp? 

lowans  were  not  wrestling  the  coypu 
puzzle  alone.  In  Washington,  Oregon, 
Michigan  and  Ohio  nutrias  were  reported. 
A  colony  was  discovered  in  New  Mexico, 
others  along  Texas"  Gulf  Coast.  But  the 
center  of  nutria  excitement  was  Louisi- 
ana, where  bayou  natives  sold  over  18,000 
pelts  last  season! 

With  top  quality  pelts  bringing  $10,  and 
scarce  nutria  coats  for  ladies  selling  for 
upward  of  $2,000,  the  nutria  was  big 
news.  Civilization  was  decimating  fur- 
bearers.  Our  wild-fur  industry  needed 
a  shot  in  the  arm.  The  nutria  invasion 
might  turn  into  a  bonanza. 

In  the  Louisiana  bayou  country,  where 
nutrias  build  grass  houses,  and  where 
there  is  abundant  marsh  vegetation  for 
food,  and  nothing  they  can  harm,  they 
are  especially  welcome.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  fretful  souls  in  the  North- 
west's irrigated  farming  districts,  where 


nutrias  make  large  burrow  systems  in  lake 
and  stream  banks.  Nutrias  could  do  great 
damage  to  dams,  reservoirs,  irrigation 
systems,  and  crops  unless  controlled.  And 
since  they  have  spread  over  various  cli- 
mates, control  appears  difficult  now. 

The  nutria's  present  success  story  is 
the  result  of  an  odd  succession  of  bonsm- 
zas  and  defeats  unique  in  the  annals  of 
wildlife.  When  Spanish  settlers  came  to 
temperate  South  America,  they  found 
marshes  teeming  with  nutrias.  The  pink 
flesh,  when  roasted,  tasted  like  suckling 
pig.  It  became  a  staple  native  dish,  later 
appeared  in  city  restaurants,  where  it  is 
still  considered  a  delicacy.  Nutria  fur  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  the  world 
market,  where  its  scarcity,  compared  to 
other  furs,  kept  the  price  high. 

In  contrast  to  other  pelts,  the  belly  fur 
is  of  better  quality  than  the  back.  This 
is  because  mother  nutria  wears  her  mam- 
mary glands,  of  all  places,  along  the  side 
of  her  back.  With  this  unique  milk  dis- 
pensary system,  she  can  refuel  the  young- 
sters as  she  feeds  or  swims. 

As  the  annual  South  American  nutria 
catch  grew,  so  did  the  market  for  fine 
furs.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
nutria  had  decreased  alarmingly.  Fore- 
sighted  fortune  hunters  began  to  buy 
live-trapped  nutrias,  and  to  attempt  rais- 
ing them.  In  Europe,  by  the  late  1920's,  a 
nutria  pelt  brought  $14  as  compared  to 
$100  a  pair  for  live  animals! 

South  America,  belatedly,  began  es- 
tablishing her  own  nutria  farms.  Then 
Canada  got  in,  U.S.  fur  farmers  were  next. 
Plainly,  so  prolific  an  animal,  with  such 
simple  tastes  in  board  and  abode,  was  a 
cinch  to  make  a  quick  million.  Thus  the 
nutria  found  its  way  domestically  into 
widely  scattered  regions  of  the  U.  S. 

No  owner  thought  then  of  fur.  Breed- 
ing-stock business  was  too  lucrative— or 
would  be,  excited  farmers  knew,  as  soon 
as  their  animals  multiplied.  Fortunes  were 
no  further  away  than  the  length  of  a 
nutria's  tail. 

Soon,  however,  the  bonanza  began  to 
look  green  in  the  gills.  Captive  nutria  did 
not  bear  many  young.  The  few  young 
— never-  grew  as  large  as  their  wild  an- 
cestors. Meanwhile,  inroads  upon  wild 
South  American  animals  had  brought  the 
stock  source  almost  to  extinction.  The 
nutria  fur  trade  was  at  a  standstill. 
Shrewd  farmers  knew  it  was  now  time 
to  unload,  cash  in,  and  get  out.  But  a 
nutria's  tail  proved  to  be  longer  than  it 
had  seemed.  When  the  furs  reached  the 
market,  fortunes  dissolved  into  calamity. 
One  little  oversight  had  broken  the  back 
of  the  bonanza.  No  one  had  bothered  to 
learn  what  made  wild  nutria  fur  so  ex- 
cellent, and  how  to  duplicate  it  in  do- 
mestication. Alas,  farm-raised  furs  proved 
to  be  little  more  valuable  than  rabbit 
skins! 

Sale  possibilities  of  so-called  breeding 
stock  immediately  evaporated.  By  1940 
the  party  was  over.  What  to  do  with  the 
worthless  animals!  Here  and  there  floods 
helped  solve  the  problem  by  ripping  out 
fences.  One  owner  in  Washington  turned 
his  pets  loose,  hoping  they'd  die  an  easy 
death.  A  Louisiana  fur  farmer  released 
fifty  pairs  as  an  experiment.  Small  opera- 
tors in  many  sections  simply  left  their 
stock  to  shift  for  itself.  No  animal  so  difR- 
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cult  to  deal  with  would  get  far  on  its  own 
in  a  strange  land. 

But  what  man  often  finds  impossible, 
Nature  does  without  breathing  hard.  Al- 
most immediately  big  healthy  nutrias 
turned  up  in  Louisiana  traps.  Presently 
catches  were  reported  60  miles  from  the 
release  point.  The  same  story  was  re- 
peated in  other  states,  the  animals  swiftly 
spreading,  their  numbers  annually  grow- 
ing. The  government  now  undertook  de- 
tailed nutria  studies. 

Thus  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  natural 
history  books  will  have  to  be  rewritten  to 
include  this  new  U.  S.  mammal  of  the 
bonanza-or-bust  school.  While  conserva- 
tionists bemoan  the  fact  that  other  fur- 
bearers  are  declining,  the  poor,  down- 
trodden nutria  who  just  got  through  de- 
luding one  set  of  fortune  hunters,  is 
moving  toward  a  date  with  the  next  crew. 

His  fur?  Now  that  he's  got  what  he 


wanted,  it's  just  as  good  as  it  was  in  the 
first  place!  All  that's  needed  is  for  trappers 
to  learn  to  handle  it  properly.  Nutria 
fur  makes  up  into  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  world's  wild  furs.  For  women 
wishing  the  best  in  a  fur  coat  of  fine 
texture,  exciting  color  and  softness,  and 
long-wearing  quality,  few  furs  excel  the 
nutria.  Anyone  who  has  the  price  can 
have  mink,  but  unquestionably  nutria 
will  be  rare  for  years  to  come,  for  the 
world  demand  will  probably  always  far 
outstrip  supply.  A  nutria  coat  is  not  only 
beautiful,  but  different  and  unusual.  And 
it  is,  too,  a  coat  which  flaunts  its  value  to 
anyone  who  knows  furs.  From  S1400  to 
$1700  is  the  average  price,  with  ankle 
length  coats  of  the  best  pelts  running  to 
$2000  or  over,  which  means  a  lot  of  coun- 
try lads  and  a  lot  of  city  lassies  have  a 
real  break  coming,  one  of  these  days. 

THE  END 


SOUND  OFF! 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


32  ballplayers  pictured  in  the  July  Legion 
Magazine?  I  handed  the  magazine  and  a 
pencil  to  a  16-year-old  boy  last  night  and 
told  him  I  knew  one  of  the  men  because 
his  nickname  is  "Preacher"  and  Salem, 
Ark.  is  practically  next  door  to  us.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  this  boy  wrote 
names  in  the  blanks  and  added  most  of 
the  first  names  and  some  outstanding  trait 
such  as  the  color  of  their  hair.  He  said 
he  wasn't  sure  of  No.  20.  I  helped  him 
check  them  and  No.  20  was  the  only  one 
he  missed.  I  am  not  a  fan  but  I  am  amazed 
that  a  boy  who  has  seen  only  one  Major 
League  game  has  read  and  listened  to  the 
radio  until  those  players  are  his  neighbors. 

His  name  is  Perry  Sexton,  he's  a  high 
school  senior,  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
John  Sexton,  and  he  wants  to  be  a  ball 
player.  He  plays  here  on  the  Lions  team 
and  occasionally  with  the  Legion  team. 
He  has  tried  out  this  summer  and  last  at 
a  training  camp  but  he  is  still  too  young. 
But  he'll  keep  on  working  at  it. 

Mrs.  Birl  Jones 
West  Plains,  Mo. 

You  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  30  to 
32  right.  Well,  my  husband  did  the  im- 
possible. Before  he  had  a  chance  to  see 
your  magazine,  I  tore  the  two  pages  of 
pictures  out  and  had  him  name  the  play- 
ers. Upon  completing  the  quiz,  he  was  a 
little  dubious  about  two  or  three  of  the 
players;  however,  I  checked  the  quiz 
against  your  list  on  page  51  and  found 
that  he  had  done  the  impossible,  named 
all  thirty-two  players.  Although  I  some- 
times get  angry  with  my  husband  for 
burying  himself  in  the  sports  page,  I  am 
quite  proud  of  him,  and  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  why  you  said  it  was  an 
impossibility. 

Louise  Reed 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 

▼  Note  the  addresses  of  these  friends 
who  wrote  in  to  us  about  the  quiz. 

The  mail  proves,  we  think,  that  base- 
ball remains  pre-eminently  our  National 
Game.  Congratulations  to  those  who  had 
a  high  score.  The  Legion's  Junior  Base- 
ball Program  can  be  proud  of  its  gradu- 


ates who  are  in  professional  baseball. 
Pitkin  promises  that  the  football  quiz  in 
this  issue  is  tougher.  Editors 

NOT  AIL  GOT  MUSTERING-OUT  PAY 

Commander  Brown's  article  Are  W e  Big 
Enough  For  Our  Job,  (August)  says  it 
was  the  Legion's  fight  before  Congress 
which  won  mustering-out  pay  for  every 
War  Two  veteran.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  War 
Two  vets  got  no  mustering-out  pay.  .  .  . 
Will  you  correct  this  statement? 

W.  C.  Johnston 
South  Mound 
Kansas 

▼  Kick  us.  In  tailoring  the  article  for 
space  we  "'edited"  and  did  it  with  our 
left  foot  in  this  case. 

Several  classifications  of  War  Two 
servicemen  were  ineligible  for  mustering- 
out  pay.  Most  of  them  were  ineligible 
for  fairly  reasonable  causes,  such  as 
dishonorable  discharges,  pay-grade  too 
high  to  require  mustering-out  help,  serv- 
ice limited  to  cadet  status,  resignation 
of  active  duty  to  become  cadet,  duty  in- 
active, placement  on  retired  list,  etc. 

Most  controversial  exception  was  that 
men  who  were  separated  on  their  own 
initiative  to  seek  employment  were  not 
eligible  for  mustering-out  pay.  This  in- 
cluded chiefly  that  large  group  of  "over- 
38s,"  many  of  whom  performed  loyal  and 
rugged  duty  overseas  before  they  were 
permitted  to  elect  to  leave  the  service  be- 
cause of  their  age  to  go  into  war  jobs. 

Historically,  mustering-out  pay  came 
into  being  to  cushion  the  return  to  civil- 
ian life  of  men  who  were  held  and  turned 
loose  at  the  discretion  of  the  services,  and 
who  might  be  cast  adrift  at  a  time  not 
of  their  choosing,  without  funds  or  work. 

Presumably  the  "own  initiative"  dis- 
chargees selected  their  time  of  discharge 
themselves  and  had  ready  employment. 
That's  how  it  was,  though  a  40-year-old 
Seabee  who  charged  the  Japs  on  Momote 
Airstrip  with  a  bulldozer  niaj'  get  little 
satisfaction  from  the  historical  explana- 
tion. See  also  current  series  in  this  maga- 
zine: "I  Saw  The  GI  Bill  Written."  Editors 


The  New 


Vagabond 

Model  19 

Something  really  new!  It's  beautiful  and 
it's  a  genuine  'Vagabond,  with  welded  steel 
body  frame,  all  aluminum  exterior  and 
other  famous  Vagabond  features  .  .  .  and 
it  has  a  new  low  price,  too!  Only  S2250.00 
F.O.B.  Faaory.  The  interiors  are  done  in 
exquisite  detail  .  .  .  the  appointments  will 
delight  every  good  housekeeper,  and  the 
comfort  will  rest  the  weariest  bones! 

Get  full  details  about  this  newest  trailer 
.today  ,  ,  ,  write  for  fully  descriptive 
literature  and  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


VAGABOND  COACH  MFG.  CO. 

Box  430  New  Hudson,  Mich. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Immediate  opening  for  reliable  man  with 
car  to  call  on  farmers.  No  experience 
necessary.  .S1.5  to  $20  in  a  day.  Permanent. 

McNESS  COMPANY 
Dept.    167  Freeport,  111. 


Profitable  Hobbies 


uiul 


ihing,!  Wt  supply  evervthing—MATERIALS,  INSTRUCTIONS  and  BUYERS)  Stnd 
only  2^<  lot  I.  Big  catalog  of  JOO  mung  materuU.  mold*  and  a«eison*>.  2.  A 
btautiful  CAMEO  titt  (to  show  you  what  >ou  an  do),  and  }.  Actual  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  bow  (o  »si  and  st.irt  in  ilic  CASTING  BUSINESSI  Send  2Sc  lod^.y— th>i 
may  be  the  \ucky  (otn  that  uill  itjrt  the  moil  i-imnaUng  and  profitabie  phatt  o( 
your  (Catalog  only— lOc). 

PiASTICAST  COMPANY  (DEPT.E  | 
4A37  N.  Kedil*  Ave.  (ii'fttf  to  W.  O.  to*  997 

Chicago  7i,  III.  ntartif  add'fii)  Polo  Alto,  Colil. 


PARATROOPER-TYPE 

JUMP  BOOTS 

Direct  From  Factory 

New,  sturdy,  paratroopcr- 
tj'pe  bo(»ts  designed  for  Al- 
round  foot  comfort,  built  for 
all  hard  outdoor  wear.  Madt 
of  heavy,  pliable,  quatir>  leather  uppers, 
Takes  brilliant  shine.  Goodyear  wcli 
construction.  Hard  box  toe.  Full  gram- 
leather  inner  sole  and  mid  sole,  all- 
weather  non-skid  rubber  outi 
half  sole.  Non-trip  rubber 
heel,  inner  ankle  webbing 
and  stitching,  snug  fit.  firm 
support.  Lung  rawhide  laces. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

GEORGIA  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  Flowery  Branch,  Go. 
Send  me  o  pair  of  "JUMP  BOOTS." 

Enclosed  is  check  Money  Order  for  $9.95. 

Postage  C  O  D.  or  Add  25«  in  U  S  A. 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 
CITY  


Size  and  width  of  shoe_ 
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and  waved  a  gill.  "Yeah?"  he  said.  "What's 
in  it  for  me?" 

I  looked  at  him  and  knew  he'd  tricked 
me.  "You  double-crossing  bustard!"  I 
said.  "I'll  get  dynamite  and  —  " 

"What  was  that  word  you  called  me?" 
Alfred  asked.  His  big  eyes  had  a  look  of 
pure  scientific  interest.  "I  hate  not  to 
know  things.  But  all  I  ever  had  was  those 
grade  school  books,  and  some  of  them 
washed  away  before  I  could  get  to  them." 

"It's  a  kind  of  bird,"  I  told  him.  "But 
considering  the  language  you  used  when 
first  hooked,"  I  said,  "and  that  remark 
about  being  a  fish  tout,  those  must  have 
been  some  textbooks." 

"There  were  a  few  furmy  books.  Say, 
whatever  happened  to  Dick  Tracy?" 

"Nothing  like  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  you  if  I  get  my  hands  on  you." 

Alfred  slipped  off  the  lilypad  into  the 
water  and  floated  there  with  his  gills 
working.  Then  he  propped  his  head  on 
the  pad  again.  "I'll  make  a  deal  with  you," 
he  said. 

"Maybe,"  I  said. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  bass  in  here,"  Alfred 
said.  "Big,  stupid  bass.  But  no  books." 
"What?" 

"I'll  swap  bass  for  books.  You  bring  me 
some  books  to  eat  and  I'll  see  you  get  all 
the  fish  you  want."  He  sighed.  "I  haven't 
had  a  book  in  months  now." 

"What  kind  of  book  do  you  want?" 

His  round  eyes  got  a  gleam  in  them.  "In 
what  I  read  there  was  some  mention  of  a 
man  named  Hitler.  People  didn't  seem  to 
like  him  much,  but  from  the  little  I  read 
he  sounded  like  a  mighty  smart  man.  I 
think  he  wrote  a  book." 

I  said  that  in  my  office  there  was  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Hitler's  book  and  that  the  next 
time  I  came  out  I  would  bring  it.  But 
Alfred  just  eyed  me  from  his  lilypad. 
"When  you  bring  the  book,  you  get  the 
fish." 

"You  don't  trust  me?"  I  said. 
"Ha!"  Alfred  said. 

"You  drive  a  mighty  hard  bargain." 
"Ask  anybody,"  Alfred  said,  "and  you'll 
find  you're  right." 


THE  TRAITOR 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

This  was  the  sort  of  fish  I  could  under- 
stand and  deal  with.  So  I  said  I  would 
be  back  shortly  and  I  drove  into  town 
and  went  up  to  my  office.  Leesa  was  at 
her  desk  typing.  Her  hair  was  black  and 
her  eyes  were  blue.  I  said,  "Hello,  Beauti- 
ful." 

She  said,  "Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kechnie.  I  didn't  expect  you  back." 

"And  yet  you  were  working  anyway," 
I  said.  "You  ai'e  a  remarkable  secretary." 
I  looked  at  her  with  vast  approval.  Her 
face  was  beautiful  and  her  figure  superb 
and  her  fingers  were  fast  on  the  type- 
writer keys  and  there  wouldn't  be  a  mis- 
spelled word  in  the  letter.  "You  are  won- 
derful." I  said.  "I  have  to  hurry  now, 
but  tonight  you  and  I  will  discuss  this 
matter  in  more  detail.  I'll  pick  you  up 
about  seven-thirty." 

"No,"  Leesa  said. 

"What?"  I  said. 

"I  said,  'No'." 

"You  don't  have  a  date,"  I  said.  Earlier 
in  the  day  I'd  heard  her  admit  as  much 
to  some  girl  friend  over  the  telephone. 
"So  we'll  go  out  to  dinner  at  the  Colum- 
bia, then  to  the  Terrace,  and  then  — " 

"Thank  you,"  Leesa  said.  "But  no." 

It  didn't  sound  like  the  usual  feminine 
no;  it  sounded  as  if  she  meant  it.  I  con- 
sidered this  while  I  stepped  over  to  the 
book  case  and  found  my  copy  of  Mein 
Kampf  and  thumbed  the  pages  a  moment 
and  shut  the  book  again.  "Look,"  I  said, 
"what  -" 

She  stopped  typing.  She  said,  "You  are 
very  handsome,  Mr.  McKechnie,  and  can 
be  very  charming  when  you  wish,  and 
you  are  such  a  smart  young  business  man 
that  you  are  well  on  your  way  toward  a 
fortune,  and  all  the  mothers  in  town 
would  just  love  for  their  daughters  to  go 
with  you.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  the  daughters 
who  do  go  with  you  for  any  length  of 
time.  Of  course,  it  may  not  be  true  in 
some  cases.  But  I  prefer  not  to  have  the 
talk  at  all.  And  now,"  Leesa  said,  pick- 
ing up  her  memo  pad,  "there  was  a  call 
for  you  from  old  Mrs.  Clark.  She's  made 


up  her  mind  to  sell  her  home  and  wants 
you  to  phone." 

"If  she's  decided  to  sell,"  I  said,  "it's 
because  she  has  to.  So  I'll  let  her  worry 
awhile.  Not  too  long  though,  she  might 
go  to  somebody  else.  And  I  want  that 
property  myself." 

"Because  when  the  Skreeburg  Com- 
pany comes  here  three  months  from  now 
it  will  be  worth  several  thousand  more 
than  you  pay  her  for  it." 

"Exactly,"  I  said. 

"And  old  Mrs.  Clark  —  "  Leesa  began 
to  type  again,  hard,  her  head  bent  over 
the  machine.  "That's  what  I  so  admire 
about  you,  Mr.  McKechnie." 

"It's  business,"  I  said.  "There's  no  need 
for  you  to  get  worked  up  about  it." 

She  didn't  say  anything  and  I  stuck  the 
copy  of  Mein  Kampf  under  my  arm  and 
went  out. 

I  went  back  out  to  the  creek  and  the 
pool  by  the  oak  hammock.  I  took  two 
coins  and  rapped  them  together  under 
the  water  and  a  moment  later  Alfred 
raised  his  head.  He  eyed  the  size  of  Mein 
Kampf  greedily.  "Throw  it  in,"  he  said. 

"Ha!"- 1  said.  "And  leave  you  with  two 
years'  reading  material  —  or  eating  mate- 
rial —  and  me  with  no  fish."  I  tore  out  the 
first  page  of  Mein  Kampf  and  tossed  it  on 
the  water.  "Now  get  busy." 

Alfred  swam  over  and  got  the  first 
paragraph  down  in  two  strikes.  He  stuck 
his  head  out  of  the  water.  "A  page  a  fish." 

"A  page  a  fishing  trip,  and  all  the  fish 
I  want  each  time." 

He  let  out  a  wail  of  protest.  But  he  and 
I  understood  each  other.  We  worked  out 
a  deal. 

And  so  there  was  no  trouble  with  my 
fishing  after  that.  I  got  the  fish  I  wanted 
when  I  wanted  them,  and  Alfred  had 
great  contempt  for  the  suckers  he  tricked 
into  striking  my  plug.  But  in  the  office 
things  weren't  going  well.  The  business 
was  all  right;  business  was  fine:  it  seemed 
I  could  do  business  with  everybody  but 
Leesa.  And  Leesa  was  getting  more  and 
more  important. 

When  she  had  first  come  to  work  for 
me  she  had  been  just  another  good  look- 
ing girl,  no  more  important  than  any 
other  good  looking  girl.  And  I  had  been 
mighty  sure  of  myself  then.  I  had  figured 
it  would  take  me  a  month,  maybe  two;  I 
had  worked  on  the  principle  that  a  guy 
can  get  anything  if  he  is  smart  and  works 
hard  enough  and  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  Everything  had  its  price:  only 
sometimes  a  smart  guy  could  get  it 
cheaper. 

Now  Leesa  had  been  in  my  office  for 
five  months,  and  I  wasn't  sure  anymore. 
She  was  friendly,  but  nothing  more.  And 
I  was  finding  it  necessary  to  tell  myself 
that  a  girl's  looks  don't  change  rapidly 
because  she  actually  seemed  prettier 
every  time  I  looked  at  her.  A  man's  head 
is  growing  soft  when  he  begins  to  think 
such  things,  and  I  was  not  the  softheaded 
type. 

So  I  sat  in  my  private  office  this  after- 
noon and  pondered  these  things  until  it 
was  three  o'clock  and  time  for  me  to  meet 
Tom  Cornwall.  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
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door  to  the  outer  office.  "Leesa,"  I  said. 
"Yes,  Bob?" 

"I'm  taking  the  afternoon  off.  I'm  going 
fishing  with  Tom  Cornwall." 

"You've  been  mighty  lucky  with  your 
fishing  lately." 

"I  know  where  to  catch  them.  I'll  bring 
some  by  your  house  for  you  and  your 
mother.  What  size  would  you  like?" 
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She  grinned  at  me,  and  when  she 
grinned  those  big  blue  eyes  were  like 
swimming  pools  in  the  summertime;  I 
wanted  to  dive  in  and  paddle  around. 
"Don't  tell  me  you  can  call  your  shots 
on  the  fish,"  she  said. 

"Sure  I  can.  I  —  "  I  had  never  told  any- 
body about  Alfred:  if  that  word  ever  got 
around  he'd  have  had  more  books  than 
the  public  library.  But  now  I  wanted  to 
tell  Leesa.  "Look,"  I  said,  "why  don't  you 
go  with  me  sometime?  Say  Saturday 
afternoon?" 

She  hesitated,  and  then  she  said,  "Fine. 
I'd  like  to." 

It  was  the  first  date  she'd  ever  given 
me,  and  I  was  surprised  at  my  own  re- 
action. I  felt  like  a  school  boy  who  has 
made  a  date  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  town 
and  is  suddenly  smothered  in  confusion 
over  what  to  do  about  it.  I  hadn't  felt 
that  in  ten  years;  maybe  I'd  never  felt 
that  way  at  all.  I  said,  "Swell!  Good!  I've 
-  I've  got  to  hurry  now.  I  bet  Tom  Corn- 
wall I'd  catch  two  fish  to  his  one."  (I'd 
made  the  plan  with  Alfred  the  day  be- 
fore; he  was  to  scare  the  fish  off  Tom's 
line  and  put  them  on  mine.  It  had  cost 
me  twelve  extra  pages  of  Mein  Kampf, 
but  I  figured  them  cheap  for  the  hundred 
bucks  I'd  take  from  Tom.) 

I  was  so  excited  I  almost  forgot  the 
O'Hannon  business,  but  remembered  it 
as  I  was  going  out  the  door  and  I  turned 
back.  "There  may  be  a  check  from  Mr. 
O 'Harmon  in  the  afternoon  mail.  His  rent 


is  sixty  days  past  due  today." 

"He's  having  some  trouble  getting 
started  out  there,"  Leesa  said. 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "But  there  is  a  clause 
in  his  lease  says  when  he  gets  sixty  days 
behind  I  can  close  him  out  and  hold  his 
equipment  for  payment.  So  if  that  check 
isn't  in  the  mail,  you  write  him  that  I 
want  the  place  vacated.  At  once.  Then 
make  out  the  papers  for  the  sheriff  and 
I'll  sign  them  when  I  get  back." 

She  quit  grinning.  The  swimming  pools 
in  her  eyes  iced  over.  "Bob  McKechnie, 
you  know  that  Mr.  O'Hannon  will  —  " 

"Only  he's  not  going  to  have  the  chance. 
The  lease  has  two  years  to  run  at  seventy- 
five  a  month.  And  I  can  rent  that  place 
tomorrow  for  a  hundred." 

"And  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
you'd  ruin  a  man  who's  doing  his  best?" 

It  was  the  kind  of  argument  we'd  had 
before  and  I  started  to  get  angry;  at  Leesa 
for  being  so  stupid,  and  angry  at  myself 
for  letting  her  make  me  half  ashamed  of 
what  any  fool  could  see  was  simply  good 
business.  I  said,  "Look,  Baby.  You  have 
a  soft  heart  and  a  beautiful  face  and  I  am 
crazy  about  you.  But  you  don't  know 
business.  It's  Max  Wright  who  wants  to 
rent  that  building,  and  I  want  to  do  him 
a  favor." 

"A  favor?"  Leesa  said.  "You  wouldn't 
do  your  own  grandmother  a  favor." 

"Why  should  I?  The  old  lady  hasn't 
got  a  dime.  But  Max  Wright  is  starting 
that  beach  development  and  there's  go- 
ing to  be  a  lot  of  money  in  it  for  some 
smart  realtor.  That's  me.  Now,"  I  said, 
"you  just  leave  these  things  to  me.  Baby, 
and  we'll  be  riding  in  yachts  in  another 
two  years." 

"I  wouldn't  ride  with  you  in  the  same 
hearse!  " 

"Wait'U  you  see  the  yacht,"  I  said. 
"You'll  come  around." 

The  ice  in  Leesa's  eyes  started  to  crack 
—  not  to  melt  but  to  get  jagged  and  shiny. 
"You—"  she  said.  "You— you  believe  that, 
don't  you?  You—"  Her  hand  groped  over 
the  desk  without  her  looking  at  it;  it 
touched  an  inkbottle  and  closed  on  it  and 
she  swung  it  back  over  her  head.  I  went 
out  the  door,  fast. 

I  met  Tom  Cornwall  and  we  headed  for 
the  creek  with  Tom  yakking  about  what 
a  great  man  he  was  with  a  rod  and  reel. 
I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  "What's 
the  matter?"  he  asked  after  awhile.  "You 
worried  about  the  bet?" 

"No." 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  double  it,  would 
you?" 

"Okay,"  I  said.  It  occurred  to  me  I  could 
have  got  odds  from  him,  but  somehow 
the  money  didn't  seem  important.  I  kept 
remembering  how  Leesa  had  looked  say- 
ing, "You  believe  that,  don't  you?  You—" 

"She  was  about  to  cry,"  I  said. 

"What?"  Tom  said. 

"I  said  I  want  to  hear  you  cry  when 
we  start  fishing." 

Tom  looked  at  me  strangely.  "You  sure 
you  feel  well?" 

"No,"  I  said.  I  parked  the  car.  "Let's 
start  fishing." 

I  had  arranged  with  Alfred  to  meet  us 
here  and  work  upcreek  with  us.  Alfred 
had  been  having  some  trouble  with  the 
fish  thereabouts.  "Those  jerks,"  he  said. 
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GUILD 


"They're  suspicious,  but  they  haven't  got 
sense  enough  to  know  what's  happening 
to  them."  So  now  I  knelt  at  the  water's 
edge  and  under  pretense  of  washing  my 
hands  I  rapped  two  coins  together  under 
the  water.  Across  the  creek  Alfred  came 
to  the  surface  and  rolled  lazily.  Just  as 
he  went  under  I  saw  him  wink  one  eye. 

"Oh  Brother!"  Tom  whispered.  "That's 
the  one  for  me!"  He  cast,  and  I  saw  Alfred 
swirl  and  make  a  rush  for  his  plug  and 
then  jump  clean  over  it.  As  he  went  over 
it  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  him  laugh. 

I  cast.  I  let  the  plug  rest  and  moved  it 
a  couple  of  times  and  the  fish  bit.  Then 
just  as  I  started  to  reel  him  in  it  hap- 
pened. The  whole  surface  of  the  pool 
turned  black  and  the  water  lashed  about. 
Tom  was  shouting.  "Look  out!  Alligator! 
My  God,  what—?"  From  every  direction 
fish  were  rushing  toward  one  spot  and  the 
water  boiled  with  them. 

Suddenly  Alfred  was  in  the  air,  leap- 
ing, with  two  fish  hanging  to  him.  I  heard 
a  scream  and  he  was  back  under  the 
water  again  with  fish  lashing  at  him. 
Twice  more  he  came  to  the  surface,  all 
the  fish  in  the  creek  ripping  at  him.  Then 
he  went  under  a  last  time  and  gradually 
the  stream  was  quiet. 

My  knees  wouldn't  hold  me.  I  sat  down 
on  the  bank,  holding  both  hands  together 
to  stop  their  shaking.  Tom  was  saying, 
"What-?  What  happened?" 

"They  killed  him,"  I  said. 

"All  the  fish  in  the  creek!"  Tom  said. 
"All  on  that  one  fish.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it  before." 


I  put  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"When  I  was  in  Italy  just  after  the  war," 
Tom  said,  "I  saw  a  man  identified  on  the 
street  who'd  been  a  Nazi  informer.  I  don't 
like  to  remember  what  those  people  did 
to  him.  But  it  was  the  closest  thing  to 
what  happened  out  there  .  .  ." 

"Let's  go  home,"  I  said. 

"With  all  those  fish  around?  I've  got 
to  win  that  bet." 

"You've  won  it,"  I  said.  "I'll  write  you 
a  check." 

"I  haven't  won,"  Tom  said.  "You're  one 
up  on  me.  At  least  —  What  happened  to 
the  one  you  had  hooked?" 

"He  got  away."  I  began  to  reel  in  my 
line.  "I'm  kind  of  glad,"  I  said.  "He  must 
have  volunteered  to  get  that  final  proof 
against  Alfred." 

"What?"  Tom  said.  "What  the  hell  are 
you  talking  about?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,"  I  said.  "Let's  go." 

I  went  up  to  my  office  and  Leesa  wasn't 
there.  I  sat  back  of  my  desk  and  I  felt 
miserable.  I  opened  the  bottom  drawer 
where  I  kept  a  bottle  of  liquor,  but  then 
I  pushed  the  drawer  shut  again.  I  just 
sat  there. 

The  door  opened.  "Oh!"  Leesa  said.  "I 
didn't  know  you  were  here."  She  was 
wearing  a  hat  and  her  face  was  bright 
and  hard.  She  came  over  and  put  some 
papers  on  my  desk.  "Here's  your  mail. 
Only  I  didn't  write  the  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Hannon.  The  only  thing  I  wrote  was 
my  resignation." 

I  didn't  say  anything. 

"I  went  out  to  see  him,"  Leesa  said.  "I 


told  him  what  you  were  planning  to  do. 
He's  trying  to  raise  the  money  now,  be- 
fore midnight." 

"Tell  him  not  to  worry." 

"He's  got  until  midnight,"  Leesa  said. 
"If  he  gets  it  before  then  you  have  to 
accept  it." 

"He  can  have  another  month.  I  don't 
want  to  put  him  out." 

Women  are  strange.  Instead  of  looking 
happy  she  looked  as  if  I  had  slapped  her. 
"What?" 

I  said,  "Call  old  Mrs.  Clark  and  tell  her 
I  think  I  can  sell  her  place  for  about 
two  thousand  more  than  I  paid  her  for 
it.  If  I  do,  I'll  send  the  money  on  to  her, 
except  for  my  commission." 

"Bob!"  Leesa  said.  She  sounded  choked. 
"What's  happened?" 

"I  lost  a  friend,"  I  said.  I  said,  "I  expect 
most  persotis  would  consider  him  a  traitor 
to  his  own  kind.  But  I  liked  him.  Only 
now  I'm  beginning  to  see  there  wasn't 
much  fun  in  fishing  when  I  knew  I  could 
catch  fish  without  working  for  them." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Leesa  said. 

"I  thought  I  was  smart  to  try  and  chisel 
on  the  price  of  things  or  to  trick  some 
other  person  into  paying  the  price."  I  said, 
"Leesa,  would  you  keep  that  date  with 
me  Saturday  if  you  knew  my  intentions 
were  what  is  generally  termed  honor- 
,able?" 

Women  are  strange.  She  started  to 
laugh,  and  then  she  started  to  cry.  But 
I  was  far  too  sharp  a  salesman  not  to 
know  when  I  had  the  customer  seeing 
things  my  way.  the  end 
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*  ROGERS  &  BRO. 

REINFORCED  PLATE 

ORIGINAL   ROGERS  SILVERPLATE 

•  The  sheer,  shining  beauty  of  this  fine  silverplate  you'll  see  and  love 
at  first  glance.  And  you  knov/  the  lasting  quality  that  gives  many, 
many  years  of  service  is  there  . .  .  because  this  is  Original  Rogers 
Silverplate.  Set  your  table  proudly  with  this  beautiful  value  tonight. 


52-PIECE  SERVICE   FOR  8 

RAPTURE  PATTEKN 


JMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


16  teaspoons,  8  knives,  8  forks,  8  soup 
spoons,  8  salad  forks,  2  tablespoons, 
1  butter  knife,  I  sugar  shell,  all  in 
handsome  wood  chest. 

26-plece  service  for  6  in  handsome 
chest  only  $17.50 


Reinforced  for  lasting  beauty  —  Beneath  the  heavy  quality  silverplate  of 
Star  Rogers  &  Bro.  lies  still  another  extra  deposit  of  pure  silver  at  the 
point  of  greatest  wear! 

Made  by  The  International  Silver  Company— world's  largest  silverware 
producer. 
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DESIGNS  FOR  BAKING  SUCCESS 


In  August,  1947,  ex-GI  Ken  Walker  and 
his  wife,  Marie,  were  discussing  ways  to 
make  money.  While  Walker  was  serving 
in  the  army  overseas,  his  wife  was  taking 
extensive  courses  in  fancy  baking.  Their 
conversation  hit  upon  the  market  possi- 
bilities of  cake  pans  —  not  just  ordinary 
pans  but  a  different  type  that  could  turn 
out  an  unusual  and  attractive  cake. 

The  young  couple  decided  that  a  heart- 
shaped  design  would  appeal  to  most 
housewives  since  it  could  be  used  for 
many  festive  occasions.  Going  to  work  on 
it  at  once  they  spent  the  entire  night  on 
the  first  step  of  their  manufacturing  proj- 
ect. They  found  a  heart-shaped  candy  box 
which  they  used  as  a  model  to  design 
their  baking  pans.  The  next  day  they 
took  it  to  Chicago  where,  after  a  long 
and  discouraging  search  for  steel,  they 
were  able  to  obtain  enough  for  three  sets 
of  dies  from  which  the  aluminum  baking 
pans  would  be  made.  Several  months 
passed  though  before  their  first  shipment 
of  pans  came  through  —  10,000  sets  or 
20,000  pieces  in  all. 

But  luck  was  against  them.  Because  of 
the  poor  quality  of  aluminum,  over  half 
of  the  original  order  had  to  be  thrown 
away.  With  the  remainder,  however,  they 
set  out  to  find  a  market.  Department 
stores,  they  found,  were  cold  to  the  idea, 
and  their  only  sale  was  to  a  small  gift 
shop  which  bought  only  a  few. 

Discouraged,  Walker  took  his  problem 
to  a  friend.  Legionnaire  Arthur  P.  Kane, 
of  the  Kane  Advertising  Agency,  Bloom- 


ington,  111.  They  decided  to  take  one  last 
fling  by  going  into  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness. By  placing  a  small  ad  in  a  magazine, 
they  turned  the  tide  of  hard  luck.  The 
ad  resulted  in  nearly  500  one-dollar 
orders! 

As  a  result  of  larger-scale  advertising 
from  the  profits  of  this  first  ad,  orders  shot 
up  from  50  sets  a  day  to  100.  Then,  climb- 
ing steadily  higher,  they  reached  a  peak 
of  4,000  in  one  day,  in  January  of  1948. 
By  this  time  18  full  and  part-time  em- 
ployees were  turning  out  the  Sweetheart 
Cake  Pans,  and  the  business  had  been 
expanded  to  five  times  its  original  space. 
The  problem  ■  now  shifted  from  getting  a 
market  to  obtaining  more  aluminum. 
They  managed,  by  paying  premium  prices 
for  aluminum,  to  keep  producing  on  a 
full-time  basis  to  fill  the  orders  that  were 
coming  in  from  almost  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  And  there's  been  no  let-up 
since. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Bakeware  Co.,  which 
is  located  at  Downers  Grove,  111.,  has 
grown  into  a  half-million-doUar-a-year 
business.  A  variety  of  cake  molds  have 
been  added  to  the  line  and  a  promising 
market  has  been  found  for  salad  molds 
as  well. 

The  molds  retail  for  not  more  than  $1 
a  set,  which  consists  of  two  molds  of  a 
particular  design,  and  future  plans  in- 
clude national  distribution  through  hard- 
ware and  department  stores,  as  well  as 
an  increased  advertising  budget. 

LOCKHART  AMES 


Gl  INVENTOR 


When  Lt.  Lawrence  E.  Hunold  of  Ripon, 
Wis.,  was  in  Italy  waiting  for  the  Army 
to  send  him  home  he  started  thinking 
about  his  post-war  world,  and  how  best 
to  make  a  living  for  his  wife  and  three 
children.  Lawrence  has  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind  and  has  been  building  gadgets 
since  he  was  a  little  fellow.  He  turned 
over  in  his  mind  the  ideas  that  appealed 
most  to  him  as  a  boy  and  the  things  his 
children  and  those  in  the  neighborhood 
liked  to  do.  Children  as  well  as  grown- 
ups like  to  ci'eate  and  see  material  results 
of  their  hobbies  and  pastimes.  Lawrence 
i-ecalled  the  spool  with  brads  pounded 
into  it  that  braided  a  tubing  made  of 
string  and  wondered  why  such  a  thing 
couldn't  be  done  mechanically.  He  rec- 
ognized the  play  value  for  children,  the 
therapy  for  the  handicapped  and  a  means 
of  making  some  real  money  for  the  dis- 
abled and  house-bound,  as  well  as  the 
handicrafter  and  hobbyist. 


Familiar  with  the  knitting  industry, 
Lawrence  Hunold  utilized  his  knowledge 
in  thinking  out  his  mechanical  knitting 
machine.  He  drew  some  rough  sketches 
and  in  general  got  the  idea  down  on 
paper.  Then  he  put  the  idea  away  in  the 
corner  of  his  mind,  came  home,  and 
picked  up  his  civilian  life  where  he'd  left 
off.  However,  the  idea  of  the  knitter  kept 
growing  until  one  day  he  started  building 
a  working  model. 

Finally  through  endless  calculations, 
trial  and  error  and  much  rebuilding  and 
revamping,  a  foolproof  working  model 
emerged.  The  next  thing  he  needed  was 
someone  to  make  this  machine  for  him. 
He  finally  got  to  the  management  of  the 
Montello  Products  Company,  Ripon,  Wis- 
consin. Montello  Products  was  convinced 
that  the  little  knitter  had  merit  and  forth- 
with put  individual  and  staff  effort  into 
engineering  and  streamlining  the  work- 
(Conti7iued  on  page  66) 


COMPLETELY  SECRET 

HEARING 

near  reality  with 
ULTRA-SMALL  AID 

Thanks  to  a  remarkable  "wireless  cir- 
cuit" printed  on  wafer-thin  polystyrene 
plastic,  the  hearing  aid  that  many  ex- 
perts said  "couldn't  be  built"  is  today  a 
reality. 

The  powerful  new   Telex  200, 
which  weighs  approxhnately  3 
ounces  without  batteries,  can 
bring  you  undreamed-of  hear- 
ing happiness.  For  the  200  sets  a 
new  standard  in  clear  speech. 
undei  standing  .  .  .  yet  it  is 
smallev  and  lighter  than  any 
hearing  aid  Telex  has  ever  built! 
If  you  want  all  the  joy  of  the  bright 
world  of  sound  ...  if  you  want  to  hear 
the  voices  of  friends  and  loved  ones  in 
vibrant,  unmistakable  tones  ...  if  you 
want  to  capture  the  words  you  now  miss 
in  church,  at  social  gatherings  .  .  .  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  discover  hear- 
ing happiness  with  the  Telex  200. 

For  more  news  about  the  exciting 
Telex  200.  and  for  a  free  booklet  on  how 
to  test   your  hearing  at  home,  .write: 

MR.  ALLEN  HEMPEL 

Box  1182,  Dept.  U-19-10,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 
Write  TODAY! 


WASHES  DISHES 


BRAND  NEW.  .  .  Nothing  else  like  it. 

Amazing  "Sponge"  Di.-^h  Cloth  washes 
dishes  lik'titnink-  fast.  Replaces  messy  dishrags. 
Suctlonactionworkslike  manic.  Dishes  cleam  I  iko 
a  mirror.    Truly  i  Godsfrid  to  busy  houKrwtVf^a. 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS 

Sample  offer  sent  immediately  to  all  who 
Bend  name  at  once.  A  pennv  postal  will  do. 
SEND  NO  MONEY -JOST  VoHR  NAME. 
KristeeCo.,  1455  BarSt., Akron, Ohio 


INVENTORS 

Patent  laws  encourasc  the  development  of  inven- 
tions. Our  firm  is  registered  to  practice  before  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Write  for  further  particulars 
as  to  patent  protection  and  procedure  and  "Inven- 
tion Record  '  form  at  once.  No  obligation. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Registered  Patent  Attorneys 
1469  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Catalnjr  on  stout  men's  wear — sizes 
44-70.  Shirts;  underwear;  pants; 
jackets;  robes;  sweaters;  work 
clothes.  SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE 
COPY  NOW. 

STOUTFITTERS 

Dept.  C2,  216  West  79  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  RADIO 
—  TELEVISION 


Train  at  Home-Moke  Good  Money 

(Jt't  Actual  Lesson  ami  fil-pa;:*-  book— IkHIi  FKKI':.  See 
I  low  1  trail!  you  AT  HOME  for  nwd  jobs  and  a  briRbt 
future  in  Ameriia's  fa^t  growinji  industry.  You  get 
I'UAl'TICAL  EXPEHIKNCE  building  Radio.  Tester,  etc.. 
with  many  ki(s  of  parts  I  send.  Make  extra  money  Aiding 
Radios  in  spare  lime  while  learning.    Send  Coupon  NOW! 

Y.EJERANS!APPRO^^^^^  G.I.BILL 

I  MR.  J.  K.  SMITH,  Pres.,  Dept.  !lK.I^ 
;  Nat'l  Radio  lust..  Washington  9.  D.  C. 
I  Mail  me  Sample  Lesson  and  book  FREE. 

!  .Name  Age 

•  .\<l<lress  


City. 


 Zone  State  

□  Check  if  Veteran 
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FALSE    TEETH  mm 
FIT  TIGHT 


FOR    LIFE    OF  PLATE 
With  One  Application 
or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
Professionally  Developed 
Amazing 


L  I  N  O  -  D  E 


REAL  COMFORT  INSTANTLY  FOR  ALL  PLATE 
WEARERS  ...  No  fuss  or  bother  —  looseness  and 
slipping  vanish  —  gum  soreness  heals  and  disap- 
pears —  forever. 

Not  Messy  —  Not  Sticky 
Not  a  paste  or  powder  but  an  amazing  develop- 
ment in  field  of  plastics.  The  same  material  modern 
dentures  are  made  of.  That's  whv  we  can  guarantee 
perfect  plate  comfort  permanently  with  one  appli- 
cation. 

Absolutely  Safe.  Pure,  non-toxic,  non-lrrltatlng, 
harmless,  odorless,  tasteless,  pleasant.  Needs  no 
heat.   Easy  to  use! 

Money  back  guarantee 
SEND  NO  MONEY—  Full  size  package  only  $1.25  plus 
postaKe.   Specify   upper  or  lower.   Both  $2.25  plus 
postase  CCD.  Enclose  payment  and  save  postage. 


LINO-DENT,  Inc. 


 ;  money-maker  out!     .„  1 /U.J i^t,/Tj 

Everybody  buys  Christmas  Cards.  They'll /C-r^-"^Z.  A 
buy  from  you  when  you  show  smartly 
designed  Folders  low  as  SO  for  $1  WITr  '  ' 
NAME.  Yoa  make  fine  profit  on  every 
order.  Up  to  60c  la  yours  on  quick  SI  ' 
sales  ot  stunning  LEADER  21 -Card 
Christmas  Assortment.  Many  other 
money -making  assortments:  Silverglo, 
Religious,  Gift  Wraps,  Everyday,  over 
20  others.  Name-Imprinted  Floral  Notes,  , 
Persona:  .Stationery.  tJet  FREE  Imprint  Samples,- 
LE.MIKR  on  aprnnal.  Write  NOWl 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.INC. 

740  ADAMS  STREET       •       ELMIRA,  N.V. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  15-D  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

A  siriinj:,  form  f  itIinK.  wasliahTe 
support.  Hack  lacing  adjust- 
able. Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjust- 
able leu  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin 
pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after-operation  support. 
For  men.  women  and  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Specify  right  or  left 
side  or  double.    We  prepay  postage  except  on  CO.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 
308  East  12th  Dept.  AL-IO  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 


OR  NO  COST!— Try  Dr.  Barron's  GENU- 
INE  Foot  Cushions  for  quick  foot  relief! 
They  take  painful  pressure  off  callouses. 
.  sore  heels,  achinfr  arches  —  absorb 
''foot  shocks,  help  support  weak  arches.  Ligtit, 
tilated.  spong>'.  LIKE  WALKING  ON  A  PIL- 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Re- 
lieves tired,  aching  feet  from  heel  to  toes."  Send 
nly  SI. 08  for  A  PAIR,  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  State 

 s  size  and  if  man  or  woman.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUAR- 

ANTEE>  Jiloney  back  if  no  blessed  relief! 

CRTHO,  Inc^  2700  broadway»  Dept.  6im.  n.y.c.  2s 


Imperfection; 
posHivelv  do 
■     r>l.  play. 


Genuine  100*% 

siiprh 


Brown,  Dk,  Bro 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


hardly  notice 
pct  wear.     Ideal  for  dress. 
Firm  hard  finish.  Wrinkle 
Retains  neat  press.  Zipper 
pockets.     Blue.   Tan.   Sand,  Lt. 


-Gray.  Waist:  28  t 
Send 


42. 


Back 

LINCOLN  TAILORS 


choice.  ItKht  or  C 
S->  .y5    plus   small  post 
ey   and   save   postage.  ' 
t  to  ship  desired  color, 
antee. 


2nd 


Worth  $10] 

post. 

Or 
11  do 
Money- 

Depl.  AM-10       Lincoln,  Nebbr. 


(Continued  from  page  65) 
ing  model.  Surveys  were  made  as  to 
public  acceptance,  patent  searches  effected 
and  patents  applied  for.  Production  was 
begun  and  a  definite  demand  and  market 
created.  "Hobby  Knit"  was  thus  born  and 
launched  on  an  interesting  career. 

The  device  was  attractively  packaged, 
and  offered  with  an  interesting  instruc- 
tion book  at  $7.95.  Aggressively  merchan- 
dised and  advertised,  it  was  welcomed  by 
toy  buyers,  needle  and  art  craft  depart- 
ments and  hobby  shops.  Among  the  stores 
selling  it  are  such  large  establishments 
as  Macy's  in  New  York  and  Marshall  Field 
in  Chicago,  and  Sears-Roebuck  featured 
it  in  the  mid-season  catalogue. 

James  F.  Burns,  Dept.  Service  Officer, 
The  American  Legion  Dept.  of  Wisconsin, 
saw  Hobby  Knit  and  recognized  the  value 
of  such  a  device  in  veteran's  hospitals  be- 
cause of  its  constructive  and  creative 
value  and  the  therapy  involved.  Aware 
of  the  long  hours  that  drag  while  a  vet- 
eran is  in  a  hospital  or  convalescent  sana- 
torium, Mr.  Burns  recognized  that  the 


little  machine  would  permit  domiciliary 
members  to  turn  to  handicraft  to  spend 
their  time  profitably.  The  knitted  yards 
of  gaily  colored  tubing  could  be  fabri- 
cated into  pot  holders,  bath  mats,  belts, 
rugs,  purses  and  any  multitude  of  useful 
and  attractive  gifts.  Since  the  Hobby  Knit 
can  utilize  string,  carpet  warp,  reclaimed 
wool  yarn  from  worn  out  sweaters,  socks 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  new  yarn,  it  pro- 
vided an  economical  way  of  picking  up 
some  real  money  making  these  things. 

Mr.  Burns  therefore  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  interest  Posts  in 
purchasing  these  machines  for  donations 
to  the  various  VA  hospitals.  The  Brown- 
Parfitt  Post  of  Ripon  acted  promptly  on 
this  suggestion  and  purchased  three  ma- 
chines for  Wood,  Wisconsin.  The  manu- 
facturer also  contributed  machines  as  well 
as  several  dozen  cones  of  various  colored 
yarns.  While  many  veterans  are  now  get- 
ting fun  and  profit  from  the  knitting  ma- 
chine, the  man  who  is  getting  the  great- 
est satisfaction  is  Hunold,  the  vet  with 
an  idea.  J.  perry  jackson 


WHAT'S  AHEAD  IN  JOBS 

(Contimied  jrom  page  15) 


Labor  Statistics.  In  combination  with  the 
Veterans  Administration,  it  has  just  is- 
sued the  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
whafs  ahead  in  jobs  ever  put  together. 
It's  called  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook,  there  are  454  pages  of  it  cov- 
ering 288  occupations,  and  it  can  be  had 
for  $1.75  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  facts  and 
predictions  in  this  book  are  the  product 
of  seven  years  of  research;  they  provide 
most  of  the  basis  for  the  chart  that  ap- 
pears with  this  article. 

With  the  aim  of  being  a  Joe  instead  of 
a  misemployed  Jake,  let's  take  a  look  at 
what  seems  to  be  ahead. 

One  thing  is  that  in  the  long  run  and 
with  the  help  of  machinery  we  are  all 
getting  better  at  our  jobs.  Each  year  it 
takes  fewer  people  to  turn  out  an  auto- 
mobile or  an  icebox  or  an  overcoat.  This 
means  more  of  us  are  going  to  be  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  the  consumer  goods 
and  services  that  make  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

So  KEEP  an  eye  on  the  service  trades. 
The  population  is  getting  older  — a  re- 
sult of  better  medical  care  and  living  con- 
ditions. When  today's  youngster  reaches 
65,  he'll  be  a  member  of  a  group  of  old 
people  fully  twice  as  big  as  today's. 

So  everything  that  older  people  want 
or  need  is  going  to  be  in  greater  demand 
—  medical  and  nursing  care,  for  instance, 
and  institutions  for  the  aged.  After  the 
present  baby  boom  is  over,  the  wheel- 
chair business  is  going  to  be  brisker  than 
the  baby-buggy  industry. 

Since  population  growth  is  slowing 
down,  a  greater  number  of  the  new  jobs 
are  going  to  represent  replacements  of 
old  ones.  A  trade  in  which  retirements 
and  deaths  are  most  rapidly  reducing  the 
number  of  workers  will  have  the  most 
openings. 

This  is  more  than  theory,  and  it  has 


meaning  right  now.  Carpenters  are  mem- 
bers of  an  ancient  trade  and  one  to  which 
comparatively  few  men  were  apprenticed 
through  the  depressed  thirties.  Automo- 
bile mechanics  are  in  a  newer  trade  that 
is  still  largely  a  young  man's  business.  It 
is  not  surprising  then  —  but  well  worth 
taking  note  of  —  that  carpenters  today  are 


FOR  ALL 

RED  FEATHER  SERVICES 


dying  or  retiring  twice  as  fast  as  automo- 
bile mechanics. 

Science  has  produced  a  long-time  trend 
away  from  the  farm.  In  80  years,  while 
our  population  multiplied  by  nearly  four, 
nonfarm  workers  jumped  from  six  mil- 
lion to  fifty-one  million.  But  the  number 
of  farmers  has  stayed  just  about  the  same. 

Also  worth  keeping  in  mind  is  the  un- 
reliability of  jobs  in  the  durable-goods 
industries.  Offhand  it  might  seen*  that 
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the  more  solid  your  product  the  surer 
your  job.  But  in  fact  even  when  people 
are  hard  up  they  keep  on  buying  socks 
and  oatmeal  —  they  quit  buying  cars  and 
houses.  ("Heck,  the  old  car  will  do  us 
another  year.")  And  out  of  work  go  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  been  making  autos. 

FINALLY,  you  can  get  a  pretty  sharp  idea 
of  how  jobs  are  going  to  stack  up  by 
seeing  what  has  happened  to  them  by 
groups  during  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury. First,  there  are  three  large  groups 
that  have  gone  downhill. 


Teachers,  of  course,  are  among  the 
scarcest  of  professional  workers.  College 
teachers  are  badly  needed  in  many  fields 
and  so  are  high-school  teachers,  espe- 
cially in  music,  vocational  subjects  and 
the  sciences.  Shortages  will  continue 
even  longer  in  the  lower  grades.  In  physi- 
cal education,  women  are  particularly 
needed. 

The  shortage  of  medical  care  promises 
to  be  with  us  indefinitely  —  and  any  so- 
cializing that  may  come  will  increase  the 
need  even  further.  The  man  who  wants 
to  be  a  doctor  need  not  worry  about  em- 


". . .  Then  suddenly  the  Martins  moved  to  Omaha  and  sold  their  place 
to  those  old  fogies." 
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Number  of  farm  owners  and  tenants 
reached  a  peak  about  1910  and  has  been 
going  down  ever  since. 

There  are  only  half  as  many  farm  la- 
borers as  there  were  50  years  ago. 

Other  laborers  have  been  reduced 
about  one-fourth. 

(If  nothing  else,  there's  adequate  warn- 
ing in  that  to  get  yourself  some  kind  of 
trade  or  training  or  skill,  so  you  won't 
be  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  ever-dwin- 
dling ranks  of  common  labor.) 

One  category  has  just  about  held  its 
own:  the  number  of  skilled  workers  and 
foremen  stayed  the  same  from  1910  to 
1940. 

All  other  fields  have  increased,  with 
the  clerks-and-salespeople  group  climb- 
ing the  most  rapidly.  Semiskilled  and 
professional  workers  did  almost  as  well. 
Service  workers  and  the  proprietor- 
manager- official  group  increased  moder- 
ately. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  jobs,  one 
by  one.  That,  after  all,  is  how  you  have 
to  choose  yours. 

Although  employment  in  the  profes- 
sions is  growing,  the  competition  is  be- 
coming tougher.  As  Jimmy  Durante  says, 
everybody  wants  ta  get  inta  da  act. 
Glamor  is  partly  responsible  and  so  is 
prestige,  which  some  people  call  snobbery. 


ployment;  his  problem  is  to  find  a  place 
in  our  crowded  medical  schools  and  to 
support  himself  and  meet  the  high  stand- 
ards required  to  stay  in  school  long 
enough  to  get  his  degree. 

All  this  applies  to  dentists  and  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree  to  x-ray  techni- 
cians, occupational  and  physical  thera- 
pists and  dental  hygienists. 

The  shortage  of  nurses  is  expected  to 
become  even  more  acute  than  it  is  now 
—  and  that's  going  some. 

SHORTAGES  in  the  various  other  medical- 
service  jobs  are  expected  to  become 
less  severe  soon.  Then  only  the  best 
qualified  will  find  it  easy  to  become  op- 
tometrists, for  instance,  and  medical-lab- 
oratory technicians. 

Engineers,  as  the  chart  warns,  can  ex- 
pect tough  competition  for  a  while  when 
the  new  crop  is  out  of  school.  Only  for 
the  long  pull  is  the  outlook  good. 

Pretty  much  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  about  chemistry,  except  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  too  many  thoroughly 
trained  men.  Those  with  only  a  bachelor's 
degree  can  expect  to  find  themselves 
badly  crowded,  however,  and  the  Ph.D. 
holders  will  have  the  best  of  it. 

For  architects  and  industrial  and  fur- 
niture   designers    things    should    be  as 
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No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  in 
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It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNess  "Store 
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start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Oealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
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favorable  for  the  long  haul  as  they  are 
now.  But  in  between  there'll  be  a  hard 
squeeze  on  men  with  only  minimum 
training.  Tool  designing,  a  rather  small 
occupation,  promises  good  opportunities 
all  along;  it  is  one  of  the  technical  jobs 
offering  good  pay  without  the  cutthroat 
competition  of  the  potentially  crowded 
"clean-hands"  fields. 

The  last  census  showed  80,000  drafts- 
men, making  it  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
semiprofessional  occupations.  Prospects 
are  good  right  now  for  trained  men,  some- 
what less  good  for  beginners.  Enough  are 
in  training  to  promise  stiff  competition 
in  the  years  just  ahead. 

Radio  operators  in  most  fields  will  meet 
crowded  conditions  —  the  exception  being 
broadcasting-station  jobs  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Things  look  best  for  operators 
trained  for  television. 

Interior  decorating  has  grown  faster 
than  the  supply  of  properly  trained  per- 
sonnel. It's  a  growing  occupation,  but  it 
shares  one  disadvantage  with  many  other 
luxury  businesses:  it  goes  well  only  in 
good  times. 

Commercial  art  is  another  of  the  fields 
in  which  experienced  people  will  be  in 
demand,  but  a  beginner  may  find  it  hard 
to  become  established.  The  trend  is  up 
and  —  oddly  enough  —  this  work  is  less 
affected  than  most  by  bad  times.  One  rea- 
son is  that  business  needs  the  services  of 
artists  most  when  conditions  become 
highly  competitive. 

THE  BEST  tip  about  social  work  is  this: 
the  person  who  will  find  a  job  easiest  to 
get  and  hold  and  who  will  make  the  most 
money  is  a  man  rather  than  a  woman  and 
one  with  a  graduate  degree,  plus  admini- 
strative ability. 

Personnel  work  has  become  crowded 
by  partly  qualified  people  who  gained 
some  experience  during  the  war.  It  is  a 
growing  profession,  but  one  that  will  be 
hard  to  enter  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  have  always  been  more  people 


wanting  to  do  newspaper  and  magazine 
and  book  work  than  there  is  room  for. 
Though  crowding  is  somewhat  less  now 
in  reporting  jobs  than  for  a  time  after 
the  war,  the  prospects  are  pretty  limited. 
Facts  like  these,  of  course,  will  not  dis- 
courage youngsters  who  have  printer's 
ink  in  their  veins. 

Eating  being  the  popular  sport  it  is, 
there's  a  slow  upward  trend  in  employ- 
ment for  cooks  and  chefs.  Immediate 
prospects  are  good.  Although  veterans 
whose  only  experience  was  gained  in  the 
armed  forces  usually  must  start  as  lower 
grade  cooks  or  helpers,  they  may  expect 
to  advance  more  rapidly  than  mere  be- 
ginners. Three  out  of  five  in  this  line 
are  men,  and  men  hold  most  of  the  top 
jobs. 

THE  BIG  demand  for  waiters  and  wait- 
resses, especially  the  latter,  will  con- 
tinue. It's  a  big  occupation  employing  more 
than  half  a  million  and  the  turnover  is 
heavy.  But  remember  that  most  restau- 
rant and  hotel  jobs  are  affected  sharply 
by  declines  in  business  activity. 

As  long  as  business  is  good,  the  heavy 
demand  for  bookkeepers  will  hold  up, 
but  many  new  people  are  now  in  train- 
ing. A  slump  will  bring  keen  competition 
for  jobs. 

Air-transportation  work  is  headed 
slowly  upward,  but  the  immediate  out- 
look is  just  fair  in  most  branches  —  stock 
and  store  clerks,  traffic  agents  and  clerks 
and  the  like.  For  pilots,  navigators,  flight 
engineers  and  radio  operators,  competi- 
tion is  already  discouragingly  sharp. 
Flight  stewards  are  in  a  small  occupa- 
tion that  will  grow;  there  are  frequent 
vacancies.  For  mechanics,  things  are  be- 
ginning to  improve  now  and  the  long- 
run  outlook  is  still  more  favorable. 

The  auto-parts  business  will  need  more 
men  —  experienced  ones  for  the  good  jobs 
and  newcomers  as  stock  and  receiving 
clerks.  Veterans  with  military  stock-clerk 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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Queer  American  Laws 

Ignorance  may  be  no  excuse  if  you  are  a  skunk-teaser, 
garlic-eater  or  mustachioed  kisser 


The  musty  archives  of  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  contain 
numerous  unrepealed  oddities  in  the 
law.  Many  of  these  strange  statutes 
were  dictated  by  a  real  exigency  of 
some  kind,  but  others  seem  to  have 
no  rhyme  or  reason  at  all. 

For  example,  an  Illinois  ruling 
makes  it  illegal  to  speak  English.  A 
New  York  law  says  a  father  cannot 
diaper  his  own  child.  A  wacky  piece 
of  Kentucky  legislation  prohibits 
burglary  except  at  night.  And  a 
Tacoma,  Washington  ordinance 
makes  it  "mandatory  for  a  motorist 
with  criminal  intentions  to  stop  at 
the  city  limits  and  telephone  the 
chief  of  police  he  is  entering  town." 

You  are  subject  to  arrest  if  you 
build  a  bonfire  under  a  mule  in 
Maine,  feed  your  dog  whisky  in 
Chicago,  keep  chickens  in  a  hotel 
room  in  Cumberland,  Maryland; 
feed  a  hog  razor  blades  in  Illinois, 
or  ride  a  jackass  more  than  six 
miles  an  hour  in  Ohio. 

Women  cannot  wear  transparent 
apparel— even  silk  or  nylon  hose  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Nor  may 
they  throw  hoop  skirts  in  the  gut- 
ter in  Park,  Pennsylvania,  hang  un- 
dies on  a  clothesline  in  Reading 
unless  a  screen  is  present,  or  dance 
on  a  tightrope  in  Winchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, except  in  church. 

In  Minnesota,  "it  is  unlawful  to 
tease  or  torment  skunks  or  a  pole- 
cat." In  North  Carolina,  one  may 
not  use  an  elephant  to  plow  a  cot- 
ton field.  In  Oklahoma,  it's  unlaw- 
ful to  catch  a  whale  in  inland 
waters.  And  in  California,  it's  a 
misdemeanor  to  shoot  any  kind  of 
game,  except  a  whale,  from  a  mov- 
ing airplane  or  automobile. 

Sheep  may  graze  on  Baldwin 
Hill,  Los  Angeles,  provided  they 
nibble  only  two  inches  from  the 


ground.  A  cow  may  walk  on  the 
main  street  in  Seattle  only  if  wear- 
ing a  bell.  And  alligators  less  than 
four  feet  long  cannot,  by  Florida 
law,  be  possessed,  transported  or 
sold. 

If  you  sing  at  a  bar  in  Wisconsin, 
drive  a  red  automobile  in  Minne- 
apolis, eavesdrop  in  Oklahoma, 
marry  your  mother-in-law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  kiss  your 
wife  in  public  in  Georgia,  you  may 
end  up  in  the  hoosegow. 

A  city  code  in  Savannah  declares 
that  jazz  dancing  at  a  public  dance 
is  unlawful  and  indecent.  In  Utah, 
daylight  must  be  seen  between  a 
dancing  couple,  all  the  way  down. 

Citizens  of  Barre,  Vermont,  are 
required  to  take  a  bath  every  Sat- 
urday night.  Every  male  in  Brain- 
erd,  Minnesota,  must  grow  a  beard. 
No  woman  in  San  Francisco  may 
spray  her  laundry  clothes  by 
squirting  water  out  of  her  mouth. 
Nor  can  a  woman  in  Owensboro, 
Kentucky,  buy  a  new  hat  without 
letting  her  husband  try  it  on  first. 

In  Waterville,  Maine,  it's  against 
the  law  to  blow  your  nose  in  public. 
And  an  Indiana  ruling  declares 
that,  "a  moustache  is  a  known  car- 
rier of  germs  and  a  man  cannot 
wear  one  if  he  habitually  kisses  hu- 
man beings." 

There's  an  ordinance  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  that  compels 
prisoners  to  pay  the  police  a  dol- 
lar for  the  privilege  of  riding  to 
jail  in  the  patrol  wagon.  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  it's  illegal  to  ride  a  street- 
car or  attend  a  theater  within  four 
hours  after  eating  garlic. 

New  Yorkers  may  obtain  some 
solace  from  the  fact  that  the  law 
prohibits  the  arrest  of  a  dead  man 
for  debt. 

By  p.  H.  D.  Sheridan 
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LARCH  BOOK  CO. 

118  East  28  St..  New  York  16     Dept.  1S4-C 
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Here's  a  Profitalile 
BUSINESS  ME£^ 


MONEY MAKIN6  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOU 
WITHOUT  INYESTMENT.^ 

No  «tper>enc«  needed  to  «ct  ai  our  Local  Dealer  for 
MASTER  Work  Uniform  garmenti.  Eyar,,  butinaw  concarn  a 
proipact.  Ad»orHtinq  embroidered  on  garmenti  It  a  big  Mlai 
feature.  Eeiy.  pleaiant  -ork.  You  receive  cajK  committiofu 
daily.  You  can  eaiily  earn  up  to  mar>y  tKouwndi  of  dolUrt  per 
We  wpply  alt  Saiei  Equipment  FREE-  Write 

GEO.  MASTER  GARMENT  CO.,  Dept.  104 
Ligonier,  Indiana 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method  heals 
many  old  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  conges- 
tion, varicose  veins,  swollen  legs  and  in- 
juries or  no  cost  for  trial  it  it  fails  to  show 
results  in  10  days.  Describe  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 
L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 
1  40  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

SHINE  WITHOUT 'POLISH' 

,  New  invention !  •  Sells  Like  Wild 

Replaces  messy  pastes,  li<iuids.  Sim- 
ply glide  over  shoes  — and  prest<i! 

/  — you  have  a  lustrous. 
' J  long-lasting  shine.  Nt> 
mess.  Nomuss.  Nosoiled 
hands.  Clean.  Handy. 
WORKS  LIKE  MAGIC ! 
For  Men's.  Women 's  and 
Children's  Shoes.  Low 
_  priced.  Lightning  seller! 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  STd?!'",?"^ 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AmaTinq  Profits! 


fxperiunre  n 
mey   si>are  tii 


■<lf<J. 


r>ess. 
big 
SI  denosil 
s  you  free 
Viuw,  ono  ■ 
stars,  holly 

f'nol  thrill 


Ev^ry 


tfur.dtd 
al  sules 
all  pkK. 


Xnias.    Yuur  owi 
home,    ripe  pro; 
•>aiuis  made  last  fall! 
on  first  orden  brini 
kit — one  giant  pkg. 
snow,  arrangemenls 

Tnol  Money    1>.t  k 

Demonstrator    Now  fn.m 

Sales  Kit         0.  E.  LINCK  CO.,  Dept.  S22,  Clifton,  NJ. 

"Suffered  7  years 
-then  I  found  Pazo 
amazing  relief 

says  Mr.  M.  W,,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts 
to  relieve  pain,  itching  inslanlty — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — lubricates  dry,  hard- 
ened parts — helps  prevent  cracking,  sore- 
ness— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  com- 
forting help.  Don't  suffer  needless  torture 
from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for  fast,  won- 
derful relief.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it. 
Suppository  form  —  also  tubes  with  per- 
forated pile  pipe  for  easy  application. 
*PoiO  Ointmenl  and  Suppositories  ® 
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YOU  and  YOUR 
FUTURE 

They  take  it  out  of  your  pay  envelope. 
And  the  payoff? 


YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
By  J.  K.  LASSER 

The  well  known  financial  expert  tells  you  how 
fo  moke  the  federal  allowances  fit  into  a  planned 
old  age  security  progrom.  It's  a  book  you  won't 
wont  to  miss.  $1.00 

GLOBAL  MISSION 
By  H.  H.  ARNOLD 

The  inside  story  of  how  our  air  power  was 
developed  and  of  the  great  decisions  and  oper- 
ofions  of  World  War  II  —  told  by  "Hop"  Arnold, 
who  was  taught  to  fly  by  the  Wright  brothers 
and  later  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
world's  greatest  Air  Force.  $5.00 

GUN  DIGEST,  1949  EDITION 

A  guide  to  all  popular  types  of  small  arms, 
written  by  seventeen  eminent  gun  authorities. 

$1.50 


NEW  UNIT  HISTORIES 

12th  Armored  Div.  ...$5.00       10th  Infontry  Rcgt 
29th  Infantry  Div.  . .  .$5.00 
77th  Infantry  Div.  . .  .$6.00 
94th  Infantry  Div.  .  . .$5.00 
101st  Infantry  Div.  ..$7.50 


$5.00 

134th  Infantry  Regt...$5.00 
506th  Parachute  Re9t..$3.00 
2nd  Eng.  Special  Brig. $6. 00 
4th  Marine  Div  $5.00 


Write  us  for  complete  free  list  of  available  unit 
histories  of  both  World  War  I  and  II 


I 


Order  NOW:    Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  BOOK  SERVICE 
1608  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated. 

□  I  enclose  $   □  Send  CO.  D. 


Name  (please  print) 


Street 


City 


Zone 


State 
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experience  have  an  advantage  when  it 
comes  to  snatching  beginners'  jobs  and 
they  are  likely  to  move  up  rapidly. 

Joe  did  well  to  choose  barbering  back 
in  the  1880's.  His  grandson  will  find  bar- 
bering a  pretty  dependable  trade  still  but 
increasingly  hard  to  get  into.  It  is  affected 
less  than  most  by  depressions;  and  most 
barbers,  being  self-employed,  manage  to 
hang  on  through  bad  times  even  though 
they  earn  less. 

The  construction  trades  ofiEer  a  good 
example  of  the  cash  value  of  looking  be- 


Painter  —  field  already  overcrowded, 
future  worse. 

Paperhanger  —  overcrowded  field  with 
shrinking  future. 

Men  in  machine-shop  jobs  can  expect 
increased  employment  in  the  near  future, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  drop  in  the  long 
run.  This  applies  especially  to  lathe  and 
grinding  —  and  milling-machine  and 
shaper  operators.  Set-up  and  lay-out  men 
can  figure  on  continued  stable  to  high 
employment;  there  is  a  good  immediate 
outlook  for  tool  and  die  makers  and  all- 


".  .  .  in  conolusion  may  I  congratulate  you  again  on  completing  30  years 
of  service  with  us.  And  may  I  remind  you,  the  sooner  you  turn  in  your 
25  year  button,  the  sooner  you'll  get  the  30  year  pin." 
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fore  leaping  into  a  field  of  work.  Car- 
pentry versus  house-painting  may  look 
like  a  small  choice,  aside  from  personal 
taste,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
in  the  prospects. 


H 


ow  MUCH  difference  it  may  make  in 
your  future  prosperity  which  of  the 
building  trades  you  choose  is  indicated 
in  this  summary,  arranged  more  or  less 
in  order  of  declining  opportunity: 

Carpenter  —  excellent  now,  favorable 
future. 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work- 
er —  very  good  now,  with  a  good  future. 

Plasterer  —  excellent  now,  with  more 
needed;  future  almost  unpredictable  since 
it  hinges  on  possible  changes  in  building 
methods  and  materials. 

Bricklayer  —  very  good  now,  future 
mostly  limited  to  replacement  of  men  who 
die  or  retire. 

Plumber,  sheet-metal  worker,  construc- 
tion-machine operator,  electrician  —  sub- 
stantial need  now,  but  only  replacements 
needed  in  future. 

Glazier  — few  needed  now,  only  replace- 
ments in  future. 


round  machinists,  although  apprentice 
openings  will  be  scarce  for  a  while  yet. 

A GOOD  MANY  skilled  men  will  find  their 
work  in  forge  shops.  They  can  expect 
some  immediate  increase  in  jobs.  The 
long-run  trend  should  continue  to  be 
stable  or  slightly  upward,  so  people  who 
get  into  these  lines  can  expect  to  hang 
onto  their  jobs. 

In  most  other  metal-working  occupa- 
tions, the  present  high  level  should  con- 
tinue for  a  while.  Although  total  employ- 
ment will  drop  off  a  bit  later  on,  need  for 
replacements  will  provide  many  openings. 

Among  the  men  and  women  who  make 
furniture,  the  most  favorable  outlooks  are 
for  assemblers,  machine  operators  and 
finishing-room  workers.  Specialization  is 
cutting  the  demand  for  all-round  finish- 
ers, carvers  and  cabinet-makers.  Uphol- 
stering will  soon  be  seriously  over- 
crowded. 

Good  immediate  prospects  but  a  fairly 
slow  future  is  the  outlook  for  such  di- 
verse occupations  as  baker,  drycleaner  or 
spotter,  dental  or  optical  mechanic,  watch- 
or  clock-factory  worker.  For  bakers  and 
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meat  cutters,  the  near  future  is  good,  the 
long  run  dangerous. 

Keeping  our  ever-growing  number  of 
gadgets  in  repair  is  work  that  has  at- 
tracted many  young  men  in  the  early 
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I         VETERAN'S  SCHOOL  and  I 
COLLEOE  OIKEI'TOKY 


Pass  Along 
the  Word 


The  man  who  hauls  away 
your  waste  paper  may  en- 
joy this  copy  of  your  maga- 
zine, but  don't  let  him  have 
it  yet.  Pass  it  along  first  so 
non-members  of  the  Legion 
will  get  "the  word." 


■  ?  ^     (  t     *  J/     V-  if  V  + 

postwar  years.  Best  bets  now  seem  to  be 
in  servicing  electrical  home  appliances, 
other  electrical  equipment  and  watch 
repairing. 

Less  encouraging  is  the  repairman's 
future  in  refrigeration  and  air  condition- 
ing, radio,  typewriters,  guns,  shoes.  Jew- 
elry repairing  is  overcrowded,  with  a  poor 
future  and  a  discouraging  sensitiveness 
to  business  cycles. 

Despite  that  downward  trend  in  the 
number  of  farmers,  agriculture  offers  an 
encouraging  future  -  but  only  to  men 
really  willing  to  understand  a  highly 
complex  occupation  and  work  at  it.  As 
farming  has  become  more  mechanized 
and  more  efficient  it  has  come  to  offer  a 
better  living  to  a  few  and  less  opportunity 
than  ever  to  the  less  able. 

The  general  outlook  is  from  bright  in 
some  fields  (grain  in  the  corn-belt  States) 
to  declining,  dubious  or  risky  (poultry 
almost  anywhere)  in  others.  But  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  farm- 
er and  the  quality  of  his  land  and  its 
suitability  to  the  crop. 

That  goes  pretty  much  for  all  the  other 
occupations  too.  Trends  and  opportunity 
are  not  the  whole  stoi-y,  not  by  any  means. 
Your  own  desires  and  qualifications  and 
backgrounds  are  juit  as  important. 

Combine  an  understanding  of  them  with 
some  understanding  of  the  trends  we've 
been  talking  about,  and  you  multiply  your 
chances  of  being  happy  and  successful. 
It's  better  to  ride  the  crest  of  an  expand- 
ing occupation  than  to  buck  the  current 
of  one  that  is  flowing  out. 

When  the  choice  is  between  being  a 
Jacob  or  a  Joe,  you  might  as  well  turn 
your  talents  to  where  you  know  they'll 
be  needed.  the  end 


1  (  I  SPRHTBERRr 

SPRAYBERRr 

•CAOEMY  ol  RADIO    PREPARE  NOW  FOR  YOUR  OWN 

BUSINESS  or  a  GOOD  PAYING  JOB 
TRAIN  IN  YOUR  SPARE  HOURS 

.-'pravherrv  Course     prat-tical,  down-to-earth 
ju  k-arn  Radio  ana  Television  Ijy  buildinB,  te-l- 
repairinK  actual  Radio  sets  and  equipment  ! 
nd  you  S  biK  kits  of  real,  professional  radio 
parts  .  .  .  put  you  to  work  doin^  over  175  experi- 
udinK  buildinpr  a  powerful  6-tube  super- 
let  radio  and  Iti-rauKe  test  meter.  I  start  you  at 
the  be^inninf;.  Simple,  easy,  interesting  lessons.  1 
to  do  profitable  Radio  and  Television 
jobs  while  you're  still  learninK.  Get  the  facts  about 
Sprayberrv  Training.  Mail  coupon  below  TODAY 
iybook"HowTo  Make  Money  In  Radio,  Klec- 
;s&  Television"  — plus  sample  lesson )'I  H 
FREE.  VETERANS:  Approved  for  G.  I.  Trainini; 
Public  Laws  16  and  346.  Rush  coupon  now  I 

SprayberryAcademyolRadio.Dept  28'B~! 

Ill  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  I 

Rush  my  KREK  liOdK  and  Sample  Lesson,  j 

NAMK  AGE  I 


FREE! 


AIIDRKSS. 
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U.S.  Government  Jobs! 

start  as  high  as  $3,351  year 

MEN  —  WOMEN.  Thou- 
sands of  ])Ositions  open. 
Prepare  NOW  tor  next 
Examinations.  Write  im- 
mediately lor  free  40- 
page  book,  witli  list  of 
positions  and  particulars 
telling  how  to  qualify. 
Veterans  get  preference. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

I  Not  Go\  ernment  Coiiiroiied  i 
Dept.  W62,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  AT  HOME  for  PERSONAL 
SUCCESS  and  LARGER  EARN- 
INGS. 40  years  expert  instruc- 
tion —  over  114,000  students 
enrolled.  LL.B.  Degree  awarded. 
All    text   material  furnished. 
Easy  payment  plan.  Send  for 
FREE  BOOK- "Law  and  Execu- 
tive gu  dance,"  NOW! 
(G.  I.  Approved) 
AMERICAN  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Dept.  AL-19,  646  N.  M.ch.  Ave.,  Chicago  11 


VETERANS ! 


LIVE  COMFORTABLY 
IN  MEXICO 
ON  75  DOLLARS  A  MONTH! 

Prepare  For  Your  Future  Now 
Write  For  Interesting  Catulogue 
Approved  for  Veterans! 
write:    MEXICO    CITY  COLLEGE 

Dept.  X      Coahuila  23a-3      Mexico,  D.  F. 


gE  A  B 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG,  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  NOW!  No  oblijjation.  Graduates  report  makinjf 
sulistanti:il  incomes.     Start  and  run  your  own  business 

quickly.  Men. women  of  all  apes,  learn  easily.  Conr?^c  rov<Ta 
Sale?.  Property  Manajrement,  AppraisinE.  Loans. Mortifa-res, 
and  related  suhiects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  our  classr^toms 
in  leading  citica.  Diploma  awarded.  <i  I .  apiir<n  *-d.  Nationally  known. 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1936) 
15  E.  Pershing  Road     Dept.  AL     Kanasas  City,  Mo. 


Build  Your  Career  with  a  Practical 

Technical  Education 

nth 


Tliis  non-profit  school  off.  rM 
courses  in  liiidio-Tt^leviHion.  , 

Refrijrtration.    Welding.    Kie  ....       _.   .,  ...    ..  .. 

Deirree  ill  3G  months.        000  former  student^s.   Write  for 
■  bulletin.  "Your  Career' and  llO-paRc  catalog. 


iditionint;.  Hf-ating. 
KnKineering.    H.  S. 
student-s.  Wi" 
O-page  catalo] 
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Can  A  Man  MY  Age  Become  .\ 

Hotel  Executive 

Even  Though  He  Has  !So 
Previous  Hotel  Experience? 

Wduid  >oa  like  to  step  into  a  weil-paid  po-ition  as  Hotel, 
t'l.il).  Ut'sTamaiit  <ir  Inn  Manager,  J*ui fha-^in;;  AKenl, 
Social  l>in'cini'.  Assistant  Manager?  Would  you  lilie  to  he 
able  to  look  forward  liappily  to  the  futures  The  sun-ess 
ot  Lewis  Kiaduates  from  IS  to  50  l»HOVKS  you  can 
tlmuyh  ytiu  have  no  Lxperienee  in  liotel  woiU. 

Nelson  Davis,  Newspoper  Route 
Man,  Now  Assistant  Manager,  Knew 
Nothing  About  Hotel  Work 

"I  had  nothing;  to  look  loiuaMi  lo  hut 
liard,  monotonous  work,  lon^'  hours,  poor 
pay.  Then  I  answered  a  I>ewis  advei- 
tisement  and  shortly  afterward-  en- 
rolled. Soon  after  graduation,  tlie  Lewi.s 
School  placed  me  in  a  line  IN'nn>yhania 
hotel.  Latei-  the  manager  asked  me  to 
to  Miiuui  tit  take  a  similar  position. 
Xou  Assistant  Manager. " 

Step  Into  a  Well-Paid  Hotel  Position 
FREE    Book    Gives    Fascinating  Focts 

Our  FREE  I{ook,  "^dur  liiu'  Opportunity."  explains  how 
you  can  quality  for  a  well-paid  position  at  home,  in 
leisure  time;  tells  how  .\ou  are  ret;isterca  FUEE  ol  extra 
cost  ii  the  Lewis  National  IMacenieni  SiTvice;  shows  how 
you  can  be  a  Lewis  Certified  Lmployee  — certified  io 
"make  Kood"  when  placod  in  a  posiiioii.  Mail  tle^  coupon 
NOW ! 


Course  approved  for  Veterans'  Training. 


34!: 


SUUISSfUl 
TEAR 


i  Lewis  Hotel  Traiiiinit  School 

I  Room  PR-4724.  Washi riijtoii  7.  D.  C. 

I  Si  lrd  iiic  Ilii'  Kirr  I'.d.ik.  ■■■^  om-  Hi;;  Oiuioi  tiiliil  v  .■' 

'  uitlLiiul,  (ilili;;^iliiin.   1  wi^li  rii  liiidw  li"u  to  iiimlili 

I  Ut:  a  well-paid  piisitiuli  at  Itonii'.  in  my  IciMiie  time. 
I 

I  Name   

I 

I  Address   


I  City  

I    D  Check  lieie  it  eli^ihl^ 


Zoln'.  . 
r  iin.le 


(i.  1.  Hill  III  l:i;;lit- 


BUILD  A  SOLID  FUTURE  NOW 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  WATCHMAKING  SCHOOL 

Don't  waste  precious  time  on  dead-end  jobs  .  .  .  thorougli 
training  in  watchmaking  noiv  is  your  security  as  long  as  you 
live.  Learn  this  high-paying,  fascinating  profession  at  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  school  of  its  kind.  Graduate  with 
a  complete  set  of  watchmaker's  tools  and  work  for  established 
jeweler  or  start  your  own  business.  Approved  for  veterans. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  11 6-PAGE  INFORMATION  PACKET  ^>-----. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOROLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  } 
Desk    36      •      808   Ridge   Avenue      •      Pittsburgh,   Po.  | 

NAME    I 

STREET    [ 

CITY   STATE   ! 
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Parting  Shots 


THE  FALLEN  THUMBTACK 

You  hunt  it  high, 

You  hunt  it  low. 
Does  the  naked  eye 

Espy  it?  No. 
It's  spotted  by 

The  naked  toe! 

—  By  Alma  Denny 

ESSAY 

"Daddy,  my  teacher  wants  me  to  prove 
that  the  white  man  is  superior  to  the  In- 
dian," said  Tommy.  "Can  you  help  me?" 

"Don't  think  so,  son,"  rephed  Daddy. 
"When  the  white  man  took  over  this 
country  the  Indians  were  running  it. 
There  were  no  taxes.  There  was  no  debt. 
The  women  did  all  the  work.  How  could 
they  improve  on  a  system  like  that?" 

—  By  Anna  Fernbank 

LET  THEM  FALL 

Since  only  God  can  make  a  tree 

It  should  have  been  arranged  that  He 

Dispose  of  all  the  leaves.  Not  me. 

—  By  Chloris  W.  Colflesh 

Counter-irritant:  A  woman  who  shops 
all  day  and  buys  nothing. 

—  T.  J.  McInerney 

UNCURBED 

May  nightmares  be  his  dismal  lot, 
His  bed  like  stone  to  lie  on, 

Who  moves  into  the  parking  spot 
Which  I  just  had  my  eye  on. 

—  By  Stephen  Schlitzer 

TOO  ANXIOUS 

"Where  did  I  come  from,  Mother?"  in- 
quired a  little  six-year-old  Illinois  boy, 
just  home  from  his  first  day  at  school. 


This  is  it,  thought  his  mother.  She  had 
read  widely  on  the  subject  and  knew  ex- 
actly how  to  unfold  the  story  of  the  birds 
and  bees  so  that  he  would  look  upon  sex 
as  a  normal,  natural  thing. 

So  the  mother  told  all.  Then,  curiously, 
she  awaited  his  reaction. 

"I  just  wondered,"  the  child  said.  "The 
boy  who  sits  in  front  of  me  at  school  came 
from  Tennessee." 

—  By  Henry  A.  Courtney 

DRIVING  LESSONS 

Believe  me,  dear,  you're  doing  fine, 

So  calm  those  silly  jears: 
Why,  nearly  in  no  time  at  all 

You  learned  to  strip  the  gears. 

—  By  Philip  Lazarus 

A  GOOD  BET 

A  man  was  tired  of  the  city  and  wanted 
to  move  out  to  the  great  open  spaces 
where  men  are  men  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Accordingly,  he  sought  informa- 
tion from  a  friend. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "you've  taken  a  home- 
stead, so  you  know  all  about  it.  Tell  me 
about  the  law  that  governs  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend  judiciously,  "I 
don't  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the 
law  but  here's  what  it  amounts  to.  The 
government  is  willing  to  bet  you  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  against 
fourteen  dollars  that  you  can't  live  on  it 
five  years  without  starving  to  death." 

—  By  Dan  Bennett 
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VANITY? 

Men  say  they  don't  care 
If  they  lose  their  hair, 
But  what's  more  chronic 
Than  use  of  tonic? 

—  By  Frank  Miles 

PAGING  EMILY  POST 

When  a  charming  elderly  couple 
boarded  a  bus  in  Miami  recently,  the  old 
gentleman  graciously  handed  his  wife  in, 
took  her  left  arm  and  helped  her  to  a  seat, 
arranged  her  coat,  and  protectively  put 
his  arm  around  her  as  they  rode.  When 
they  reached  their  corner,  he  took  her  left 
arm  to  help  her  to  her  feet,  handed  her 
off  the  bus  and  held  her  left  arm  as  they 
started  down  the  street. 

He  had  to  take  her  left  arm.  You  see, 
she  had  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  her  right. 

—  By  p.  G.  Martin 

BIOLOGY  LESSON 

Here  comes  the  happy,  bounding  flea. 
You  cannot  tell  the  he  from  she. 
The  sexes  look  alike,  you  see. 
But  he  can  tell  and  so  can  she. 

—  By  Charles  V.  Mathis 

CAN'T  PLEASE  'EM! 

She  had  chosen  the  resort  hotel  at 
which  they  were  vacationing  and  after 
almost  a  week  of  listening  to  his  com- 
plaints she  exploded:  "All  right!  So  you 
aren't  finding  what  you  call  the  'comforts 
of  home'  here!  But  just  you  remember 
this  —  when  we  do  get  home  you'd  better 
stop  wanting  hotel  service  there!" 

—  By  Mary  Alkus 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISASTER 

Of  tragedies  great  and  small 
Within  the  reach  of  my  recall, 
There's  none  of  them  can  ever  par 
The  first  little  dent  in  the  family  car. 

—  By  Lew  Mitstifer 

GLOSSARY  OF  BRIDGE  TERMS 

Convention:  a  means  of  indicating  the 
kind  of  hand  you  hold  when  your  face  is 
not  sufficiently  expressive. 

Deal:  a  way  of  distributing  the  cards 
so  that  you  get  nothing  higher  than  a  ten. 

Dummy:  your  partner. 

Finesse:  a  trick  taken  by  your  oppo- 
nent's luck  or  your  own  skill  and  daring. 

Fourth:  a  person  who  wanted  desper- 
ately to  do  something  else. 

Hand:  what  is  held  during  a  bridge 
game,  prefei'ably  without  cards. 

Kibitzer:  non-playing  captain. 

Pass:  a  word  which,  spoken  with  proper 
inflection,  can  indicate  anything  from  a 
complete  bust  to  an  honor  count  of  two. 

Trumps:  cards  of  which  you  always 
have  too  few,  and  which,  when  you  are 
bidding  them,  are  unequally  divided  be- 
tween your  two  opponents. 

Vulnerable:  what  you  discover  you  are 
when  you  have  gone  down  four,  doubled. 

—  By  Richard  Armour 

STORE  TEETH 

They  said  I'd  lisp 
And  couldn't  chew, 
I'm  optimistic  — 
They're  still  new. 

—  By  M.  W.  Rodgers 


It's  a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling  when  you  land  the  biggest  fish  of  the  day. 
And  it's  a  glorious  feeling,  too,  when  you  enjoy  Schenley  in  your  favorite  drink. 
For  Schenley  is  richer,  finer  always.  Its  smooth,  mellow  taste  is  the  result  of 
Schenley's  rare,  older  whiskies  and  matchless  blending  skill.  So,  when  day  is  done, 
treat  yourself  to  the  best.  Enjoy  Schenley,  the  whisky  of  unchanging  perfection. 


Whatever  Your  Hobby  .  .  . 

fishing,  gardening,  or  "arm- 
chair" baseball  .  .  .  when  day 
is  done,  it's  time  for  Schenley. 
Treat  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  delicious  drinks 
made  with  finer-tasting 
Schenley.  You'll  agree  every 
drop  of  Schenley  is  richer, 
more  satisfying' 


A  Schenley  Mark  of  Meril  WUiskey 


RARE  PRE-WAR  QUALITY  BLENDED  WHISKY.  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN 
THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  5  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35%  STRAIGHT  WHISKY.  65%  GRAIN 
NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  M  PROOF.  SCHENLEY   DISTRIBUTORS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N 30-DAY  TEST  REVEALED 
ot  one  single  case  of  throat 

irritation  due  to  smoking  Camels  ! 


Fes,  Camds  are  SO  MILD  that 

in  a  coast-to-coast  test  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  smoked 
Camels— and  only  Camels— for  30 
consecutive  days,  noted  throat  spe- 
cialists, making  weekly  examina- 
tions, reported  NOT  ONE  SINGLE 
CASE  OF  THROAT  IRRITATION 
due  to  smoking  Camels! 


MAKE  THE  CAMEL  30  DAY  TEST  IN  YOUR  "T-ZONE' 

Since  the  doctors'  report  was  made  public,  smokers  have  been 
making  their  own  tests — enjoying  Camels  exclusively  for  30 
days.  Make  your  test  in  your  own  "T-Zone".  See  if  you,  too,  don't 
find  Camels  the  mildest,  best-tasting  cigarette  you  ever  smoked. 


"How  mild  can 
a  cigarette  be?" 

Whenever  this  question 
comes  up  at  time-out- 
for-a-cigarette  gather- 
ings, experienced  smok- 
ers, men  and  women 
who  know,sa.y :  "Smoke 
Camels  and  see!" 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS 

than  any  other  cigarette 

When  three  leading  indepen- 
dent research  org:anization$ 
askedll3.597doctorswhatci^a- 
rette  they  smolced,  the  brand  j 
named  most  was  Camel! 


"The  doctors'  report  checks  with  my 
own  smoking  experience.  I've  given 
Camels  a  20-YEAR  test!  Camels  are 
mild  all  right!  And  they  taste  great!" 


BIG-GAME  FISHERMAN 


